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GERMANY  AND  ITALY  AT  GENEVA 
By  “  Augur  ” 

The  entry  of  Germany  into  the  League  of  Nations  brings 
an  accession  of  strength  to  the  latter  in  excess  of  the 
damage  done  by  the  sulky  attitude  of  Spain  and  of  Brazil. 
This  is  the  view  of  the  supporters  of  the  League  in  its 
present  form.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  them  that 
German  participation  in  the  work  done  at  Geneva 
opens  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  Europe.  Will  the 
change  be  for  good.^  All  will  depend  on  the  policies  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  individual  States  and,  especially,  on  their 
ability  to  distinguish  between  essential  and  non-essential 
issues. 

The  trouble  caused  in  and  around  Geneva  by  the 
squabble  over  the  distribution  of  seats  on  the  Council  is 
of  less  importance  than  could  be  imagined  from 
the  noise  which  accompanied  it.  We  will  retain  the  fact 
for  future  appreciation  that  it  was  Germany  which  started 
the  trouble  by  her  demand  for  solitary  admittance,  and  we 
place  on  record  also  that  she  was  sufficiently  powerful  to 
obtain  satisfaction  on  the  point  she  had  raised.  Otherwise 
to  talk  about  seats,  permanent  or  temporary,  is  useless. 
For,  whatever  the  decision  arrived  at  in  respect  of  the 
allotment  of  upholstered  or  hard  seats  round  the  Council 
table,  the  future  will  adjust  everything  in  accordance  with 
the  formula  of  effective  power  by  which  the  rights  of  each 
State  shall  be  judged.  We  are  convinced  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  occupy  a  permanent  seat  by  hereditary  right  alone, 
even  if  it  is  inscribed  in  the  sacrosanct  clauses  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  It  will  be  impossible  to  refuse  a 
permanent  seat  to  any  sufficiently  powerful  State.  This 
quarrel  about  seats  is  typical  of  the  stupid  quibbles  con¬ 
stantly  being  raised  in  international  relations,  as  if  on 
purpose  to  obscure  the  issues  which  matter. 
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In  the  League  of  Nations  the  States  composing  it  should 
be  divided  into  groups  according  to  their  attitude  towards 
the  Covenant.  In  this  respect  the  logical  classification 
follows  the  line  of  demarcation  between  essential  interests. 
It  occurs  to  us  that  in  the  League  of  Nations  there  are  two 
principal  groups  :  States  the  chief  preoccupation  of  which 
is  to  keep  what  they  have  got,  and  States  which  are  in  the 
need  of  finding  a  solution  for  pressing  national  problems. 
There  are  States  who  Have,  and  States  who  Have  Not. 
The  Haves  want  the  League  of  Nations  to  protect  the 
status  quo  of  their  proprietary  interests.  The  Have  Nots 
look  to  the  League  to  satisfy  their  crying  need.  The 
division  between  the  Haves  and  the  Have  Nots  is  the  line 
which  separates  the  two  principal  groups  of  nations  con¬ 
fronting  each  other  in  the  League. 

For  the  first  years  of  its  existence  the  League  of  Nations 
was  directed  by  the  first  group.  Great  Britain  and 
France,  the  influence  of  which  dominated  until  now,  are 
proprietary  nations,  ruled  by  the  desire  of  keeping  their 
possessions.  Members  of  the  League  in  a  less  favoured 
position  were  pressed  into  the  background  by  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  the  two  great  partners  of  the  Entente.  These 
first  years  of  the  existence  of  the  League  constituted  a 
period  when  British  and  French  policies,  if  they  had  been 
united,  could  have  shaped  the  destinies  of  Europe  to  suit 
their  own  interests.  For  better  or  for  worse,  this  chance 
has  been  allowed  to  pass;  it  has  flitted  away  and  will  not 
return  in  the  near  future.  The  advent  of  Germany  has 
changed  the  situation. 

Germany  comes  to  strengthen  in  the  League  the  group 
of  the  Have  Nots.  For  her  needs  are  pressing.  They 
can  be  subdivided  into  two  categories.  In  the  first  are  the 
demands  for  a  readjustment  of  the  conditions  of  certain 
clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  especially  of  the 
Rhineland  occupation  and  of  military  control.  These 
demands,  though  they  cause  much  heartburning,  are 
concerned  with  temporary  things  and  are  destined  to 
disappear  soon  from  the  political  horizon,  because 
Germany  will  be  given  satisfaction  on  most  points.  Not 
so  with  the  demands  of  the  second  category  :  they  will 
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become  international  issues  and  will  hang  heavily  over 
the  deliberations  of  the  League.  Germany  is  a 
nation  of  high  rank  in  Europe,  with  a  swiftly  growing 
population  and  an  amazing  productive  energy.  These 
characteristics  are  cramped  by  the  limits  imposed  upon 
Germany  by  post-war  conditions  in  Europe  and  in  the 
world  generally.  The  demand  for  a  readjustment  of  these 
conditions  is  heard  from  Berlin  and  will  come  with 
increasing  force.  The  League  of  Nations  will  be  drawn 
into  the  discussion  of  the  issue.  For  Germany  intends  to 
treat  the  issues  of  population  and  of  trade  as  international 
problems. 

Great  Britain  and  France  are  working  their  hardest 
to  draw  Germany  over  into  the  camp  of  the  Haves, 
and  it  looks  as  if  they  may  succeed  for  a  time,  by 
giving  in  on  the  demands  of  the  first  category,  to  stem 
the  tide  of  demand  for  satisfaction  of  the  needs  under  the 
second.  Germany,  partially  satisfied,  can  afford  to  wait 
and  to  proceed  cautiously,  for  time  will  be  working  for  her. 
This  brings  Italy  into  the  foreground  as  the  prospective 
leader  of  the  Have  Not  group.  Her  needs  are  identical 
with  those  of  Germany  and  are  even  of  a  more  pressing 
nature. 

But  before  we  pass  to  the  study  of  the  Italian  attitude 
towards  the  League  we  think  it  useful  to  mention  a  pre¬ 
conceived  notion  about  Germany  which  has  served  to  mis¬ 
lead  public  opinion  and  which  has  brought  in  its  train 
grave  diplomatic  mistakes.  The  impression  prevailed  that 
Germany  was  going  into  the  League  of  Nations  under 
compulsion,  and  that  at  heart  the  German  Government 
and  the  political  leaders  had  misgivings  about  the  ultimate 
usefulness  of  the  step  they  were  taking  at  Geneva.  For 
future  reference  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  that 
this  notion  about  German  reluctance  in  joining  the  League 
is  contrary  to  the  truth.  The  Germans  had  not  only 
accepted  the  idea  of  the  inevitable  necessity  of  the 
League  membership,  but  they  were  convinced  of  the 
advantages  which  would  accrue  to  them  from  it.  They 
were  anxious  to  get  the  business  of  entry  over  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Any  doubt  which  may  have  lingered  as  to 
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tlieir  intentions  in  this  respect  was  dispelled  when,  in  the 
month  which  preceded  their  triumphant  reception  at 
Geneva,  one  saw  the  fever  of  expectancy  of  Herr  Strese- 
mann  and  of  his  diplomatic  representatives.  The  possi¬ 
bility  of  being  baulked  once  more  by  the  action  of  Spain 
or  of  Italy  kept  them  on  tenterhooks.  It  is  certain  that 
Germany  has  joined  the  League  of  her  own  free  will,  being 
convinced  of  the  advantages  of  this  political  step. 

A  curious  sidelight  on  the  nervous  anxiety  in  Berlin 
before  Geneva  is  shed  by  the  following  circumstance. 
Immediately  after  the  signing  of  the  Mosul  Treaty  the 
Turks  showed  a  changed  attitude  towards  the  League  of 
Nations.  Through  semi-official  agents  they  began  to  feel 
the  ground  to  discover  if  their  application  for  membership 
would  be  well  received.  The  Turks  were  influenced  prin¬ 
cipally  by  their  fear  of  future  Italian  action  against  them. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  so  great  was  the  fear  in  Berlin 
of  something  untoward  happening  at  Geneva  that  the 
advice  was  given  to  Angora  to  defer  the  putting  in  of 
the  application. 

Preconceived  notions  are  the  bane  of  politics.  This  is 
well  seen  in  the  case  of  Italy.  Few  countries  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  such  a  fog  of  preconceived  notions  as  is  the 
Italy  of  Mussolini.  In  consequence,  anxiety  prevailed 
in  regard  to  the  Italian  attitude  at  the  last  meeting 
in  Geneva.  Many  politicians  were  afraid  that  Italy  would 
cause  trouble  under  the  pretext  of  supporting  the  claim 
of  Spain  for  a  permanent  seat.  For  Signor  Mussolini  is 
generally  known  to  have  but  little  sympathy  for  the 
League.  He  is  suspected  of  a  desire  to  weaken  it  if  pos¬ 
sible;  but  observ^ers  acquainted  with  the  real  personality 
of  the  Dictator  of  Italy  warned  the  circles  interested 
against  being  swayed  by  preconceived  notions.  They 
said  that  there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  trouble  yet. 
The  flamboyant  public  utterances  of  Mussolini  and  the 
fact  that  some  of  his  assistants  are  not  up  to  his  intellectual 
standard  cannot  destroy  the  axiomatic  truth  of  his  states¬ 
manship.  Mussolini  is  a  statesman,  cold  as  ice  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  laying  his  plans  long  in  advance,  a  student  of 
essentials  and  careful  of  detail.  When  the  Spanish 
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Government  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  made  in  Rome  about 
the  attitude  which  Italy  would  take  if  Madrid  withdraws 
from  the  League,  the  answer  was  that  Mussolini  would  not 
commit  himself  to  any  drastic  step  unless  the  moment  were 
opportune,  the  action  well  prepared  and  based  on  solid 
grounds.  Mussolini  is  a  realist  and  knows  that,  with  Great 
Britain  and  France  supporting  the  League  and  with  Ger¬ 
many  joining  it,  there  can  be  no  question  of  destroying  it. 
He  will  not  waste  his  time,  therefore,  on  useless  plans  of 
destruction,  but  he  will  try  to  extract  from  the  League  to 
the  last  ounce  all  that  he  can  to  further  the  vital  interests 
of  his  country. 

Italy  at  present  has  one  national  problem  overshadowing 
all  others  to  such  an  extent  that  it  really  is  the  “  only  ” 
problem.  This  is  her  surplus  of  population,  for  which  to¬ 
day  there  is  no  good  outlet.  The  need  of  solving  this 
problem  is  so  pressing  that  there  can  be  no  suggestion  of 
Mussolini  discussing  it  when  he  wants,  and  shelving  it 
when  it  so  suits  him.  He  must  concentrate,  willy-nilly, 
on  the  all-important  issue.  It  is  certain  that  he  has  given 
serious  thought  to  the  matter.  When  whole  continents 
are  closed  against  the  Italian  emigrant,  and  when  there  is 
the  danger  of  the  few  meagre  outlets  yet  open  being 
intercepted,  as  for  example  in  France,  Mussolini 
cannot  hesitate  and  must  look  round  to  find  the 
empty  land  towards  which  emigration  may  be  directed 
in  a  broad  stream.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  not  in  Tangier 
or  in  Abyssinia  that  the  promised  land  can  be  found. 
Morocco,  Egypt,  Tunis  and  Syria  are  under  the 
hand  of  the  two  Great  Powers  with  which  Mussolini  is  not 
ready  to  try  conclusions.  Agrarian  concessions  in  Soviet 
Russia  have  been  considered  and  set  aside  as  impractic¬ 
able.  Unavoidably  the  eyes  of  the  Italians  turn  to  the 
empty  spaces  in  Asia  Minor,  where  an  uncultured  govern¬ 
ment  continues  its  efforts  to  change  a  fertile  land  into  a 
wilderness.  Official  loyalty  towards  Turkey  may  prevent 
the  formation  of  an  openly  avowed  plan^  and  fear  of  other 
Powders  may  prove  an  obstacle,  yet  a  populous  and 
civilised  nation  is  drawn  with  irresistible  force  to  look 
towards  a  sparsely  inhabited  and  weakly  held  land.  The 
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thing  cannot  be  prevented.  And  there  is  the  idea  that 
ways  may  be  devised  to  satisfy  the  land  hunger  without 
having  recourse  to  violence.  The  Turks  at  Angora 
instinctively  feel  the  pressure  of  the  Italian  eye  turned 
towards  them.  This  fear  has  helped  them  to  make 
up  their  minds  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Mosul  with 
Great  Britain.  The  same  fear  drives  them  to  seek 
additional  security  in  the  membership  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Mussolini  has  weighed  the  facts  and  seems  to  have 
arrived  at  a  decision.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
his  first  step  will  be  to  have  recourse  to  the  League 
of  Nations.  He  will  ask  his  fellow-members  to  consider 
the  conditions  in  overcrowded  Italy,  and  he  will  ask  for 
an  international  effort  to  solve  the  problem.  The  League 
will  be  expected  to  declare  its  views  on  the  principle 
involved  and  to  devise  practical  means  of  assistance. 
This  appeal  to  the  League  will  come  at  the  opportune 
moment.  The  latter  is  not  yet,  because,  thanks  to  Musso¬ 
lini’s  statesmanship,  Italy  is  stemming  the  tide  of  unem¬ 
ployment  caused  by  an  industrial  crisis.  But,  when  the 
expected  economic  stringency  arises  in  France,  thousands 
of  Italians  will  be  thrown  back  into  their  own  country; 
there  will  be  difficulty  in  absorbing  them,  and  Mussolini 
will  then  go  before  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  League  will  have  to  consider  carefully  its  decision. 
If  through  lack  of  courage  the  issue  is  shelved,  Mussolini 
will  return  to  a  purely  national  plane  of  action,  whilst 
morally  his  position  will  be  strong.  He  will  be  able  to 
treat  the  question  of  the  surplus  of  population  as  one  con¬ 
cerning  Italy  alone,  and  the  Powers,  which  as  members  of 
the  League  had  refused  to  discuss  the  issue,  will  be  politely 
asked  to  stand  neutral  whilst  Mussolini  takes  appropriate 
action  backed  by  all  the  energy  which  is  now  being 
accumulated  in  the  nation.  Political  observers  insist  that 
this  forecast  should  not  be  dismissed  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand.  For  timely  discussion  and  an  intelligent  under¬ 
standing  of  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  Italian  nation  may 
help  to  avoid  serious  complications  in  a  future  not  too  far 
removed.  When  the  author  mentioned  the  issue  in  the 
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presence  of  an  Italian  statesman  of  moderate  views,  the 
latter  exclaimed  :  “  And  now,  my  dear  sir,  you  see  why 
we  cannot  give  up  the  Dodecanese.”  A  look  at  the  map 
shows  that  Rhodes  and  the  other  islands  of  the 
Dodecanese  form  an  excellent  springing  board — to  Asia 
Minor. 

It  should  be  understood  that  Mussolini’s  claim  is  power¬ 
fully  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  problem  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  population  has  a  European  character.  In  this 
respect  it  is  worth  noting  that  a  German  statesman  of 
no  mean  standing  has  been  heard  to  say  that  the 
interests  of  his  country  are  identical  with  those  of  Italy. 
This  valuable  statement  needs  explaining.  As  a  result 
of  the  War  the  barriers  which  divide  Europe  have  risen 
to  a  greater  height.  There  is  an  increased  difficulty, 
political  and  economical,  in  the  circulation  of  people  and 
of  manufactured  goods.  Whilst  Italy’s  chief  trouble  is 
the  hindrance  to  the  circulation  of  her  human  material, 
the  trouble  of  Germany  is  that  goods  cannot  get  across 
her  borders  with  the  desired  facility.  In  addition,  both 
Italy  and  Germany  have  their  respective  share  of  diffi¬ 
culties  ;  the  first  with  the  export  of  manufactured  goods, 
and  the  second  in  moving  the  surplus  of  population.  In 
principle  the  German  and  the  Italian  embarrassments  arise 
from  the  same  source.  This  leads  to  fhe  idea  of  united 
action.  Germany  has  already  spoken  of  her  intention  of 
raising  the  question  of  a  Zollverein  for  Europe.  Those 
who  follow  the  statements  of  her  political  economists  have 
no  doubts  on  the  subject.  These  remarks  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  problem  with  which  the  League  of  Nations 
will  find  itself  confronted  on  the  initiative  of  Germany 
or  of  Italy  or  of  both  together.  This  problem  will  be  a 
test  more  serious  than  the  squabble  over  seats  at  the 
Council. 

British  policy  in  regard  to  the  issue  will  be  guided  by 
the  essential  principles  of  Imperial  diplomacy  as  they 
have  been  laid  down  in  the  famous  Memorandum  of  1925, 
so  fortunately  disclosed  to  public  opinion,  and  which  is 
the  logical  continuation  of  an  even  more  famous  pre-war 
Memorandum  of  1904.  After  having  laid  down  the  prin- 
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ciple  that  the  Franco-British  Entente  prevents  us  from 
taking  sides  against  France  in  any  Mediterranean  quarrel, 
we  clearly  must  give  sympathetic  consideration  to  the  legi¬ 
timate  unavoidable  needs  of  the  Italian  nation.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  Italy  cuts  across  the  centre  of  our  Imperial  route 
through  the  Mediterranean,  and  this  alone,  apart  from 
other  weighty  considerations,  obliges  us  to  a  conciliatory 
attitude.  A  preconceived  notion,  met  with  even  among 
experts,  is  that  Italy  as  an  armed  force  is  negligible.  This 
is  a  pernicious  misconception.  A  boy  of  ten,  looking  at 
the  map,  may  be  excused  for  exclaiming  that  Italy  is  vul¬ 
nerable  along  her  extended  coastline.  A  similar  statement 
coming  from  an  expert,  who  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
peculiarities  of  modern  warfare,  only  shows  a  stubborn 
disregard  of  changed  conditions.  A  good  example  of  the 
consequences  of  the  disregard  of  change  by  experts  is  the 
following.  In  1832  a  fleet  of  splendid  three-deckers 
sailed  out  of  Toulon.  After  two  weeks  of  navigation  with 
varying  wind  conditions  the  French  fleet  arrived  before 
the  stronghold  of  the  piratical  Dey  of  Algiers,  which  it 
proceeded  to  bombard.  The  Dey  submitted,  and  the 
French  flag  was  hoisted  over  the  new  conquest.  Two  days 
later  the  news  was  known  in  Marseilles :  a  new  invention, 
a  small  steam  aviso,  had  paddled  across  with  the  dispatch. 
Naval  experts  looked  at  each  other  and  opined  that  some¬ 
thing  new  was  developing.  Yet  they  went  on  building 
sailing  vessels  until  after  the  Crimean  War.  We  are  now 
traversing  a  similar  period.  Great  changes  are  taking 
place  in  the  art  of  war.  Yet  we  go  on  planning  old  plans. 
Time  is  necessary  for  a  complete  change  of  view.  Some¬ 
times  this  time  is  denied  when  a  sudden  catastrophe 
heaps  disaster  upon  us.  Politicians,  and  especially  experts, 
who  allow  such  a  surprise  to  occur  are  personally  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  damage.  People  in  this  country  speak  about 
the  danger  to  the  Suez  Canal  of  the  Italian  naval  base  at 
Leros  in  the  ^Egean.  If  the  Italian  naval  armament  is  any 
good  its  central  position  between  Sicily,  Sardinia  and 
Tripolitania  constitutes  a  more  serious  menace. 

The  security  of  the  Imperial  route  through  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  may  be  established  in  two  ways.  Both  are 
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good,  but  the  one  chosen  must  be  followed  faithfully. 
We  either  can  be  stronger  than  any  possible  interloper,  or 
we  must  have  firm  friendship  with  the  States  which  may 
some  day  be  tempted  to  assume  the  part  of  interloper. 
Great  Britain  is  powerful  and  can  build  up  an  absolute 
supremacy  on  sea  and  in  the  air.  The  British  people  have 
but  to  agree  to  furnish  the  men  and  the  money,  and  the 
thing  can  be  done,  and  done  well.  The  alternative  is 
friendly  agreement  with  the  neighbours.  To  achieve  this 
it  is  essential  to  understand  and  to  give  kindly  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  needs  of  the  other  side.  We  do  not  want  to 
be  the  warrior  nation  of  Europe.  So  we  must  rely  on  the 
second  alternative.  For  better  or  for  worse  we  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  idiea  of  the  League  of  Nations.  We  will  think 
hard,  therefore,  before  we  refuse  to  allow  the  consideration 
by  that  body  of  a  problem  with  the  solution  of  which  one  of 
our  partner  nations  is  deeply  concerned.  If  Mussolini 
goes  before  the  League  with  his  problem  of  population  we 
must  be  prepared  to  treat  his  request  in  the  most  friendly 
manner. 

Whatever  we  do,  do  not  let  ourselves  be  ruled  by 
the  preconceived  notion  that  Great  Britain  must  inter¬ 
vene  in  any  conflict  which  arises  in  the  basin  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  This  notion  is  false.  There  may  be  the  right 
of  intervening,  but  certainly  there  is  no  imperative  duty 
to  do  so.  If,  under  certain  circumstances,  Italy  begins  to 
settle  her  accounts  with  Turkey,  why  should  we  be  obliged 
to  take  sides 
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iTHE  “SEATS”  CRISIS 
By  Hugh  F.  Spender, 

The  Commission  on  the  Composition  of  the  Council  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  which  was  appointed  after  the 
March  crisis  to  settle  the  claims  of  Brazil,  Spain,  Poland 
and  other  countries  to  permanent  seats  on  the  Council, 
met  again  on  August  30th.  It  did  so  at  the  request  of 
Spain,  who  asked  for  a  precise  answer  to  her  demand, 
which  she  considered  she  had  a  right  to  do  because,  in 
her  opinion,  the  Great  Powers,  including  Great  Britain, 
had  promised  to  give  her  a  permanent  seat  as  long  ago 
as  1921.  Mr.  Baldwin,  indeed,  referred  to  this  when  he 
declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  4th,  1926, 
that  in  supporting  Spain  he  was  but  carrying  on  the  policy 
which  had  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  when  he 
was  in  power,  although  no  pledge  had  been  given  as.to  the 
time  or  occasion. 

The  Commission  succeeded  in  devising  a  plan  which, 
without  creating  new  permanent  seats  on  the  Council 
beyond  the  one  provided  for  Germany,  seemed  likely  to 
satisfy  the  aspirations  of  other  countries.  It  was  Lord 
Cecil’s  proposals  which  were  finally  accepted,  and  they 
were  ingeniously  contrived  to  give  certain  States  the 
chance  of  remaining  on  the  Council  after  their  initial  term 
of  office.  The  idea  of  re-eligibility  which  was  the  really 
novel  and  important  feature  of  this  proposal  is  said  to 
have  owed  its  origin  to  the  historian  Professor  Webster. 
The  text  of  the  Cecil  project,  which  was  presented  to  the 
Commission  when  it  met  again  at  the  end  of  August,  is 
so  important  as  the  key  to  the  discussion  which  followed 
that  it  may  be  as  well  to  give  it  in  full : — 

(1)  The  non-permanent  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  elected  for  a 
term  of  three  years.  They  shall  assume  office  immediately  on  their 
election.  One-third  of  their  number  shall  be  elected  each  year. 

(2)  A  retiring  Member  may  not  be  re-elected  for  three  years  commencing 
with  the  date  of  expiration  of  its  mandate  unless  the  .Assembly  shall  so 
decide,  either  at  that  date  or  in  the  course  of  the  three  years,  by  a  majority 
of  two-thirds ;  the  number  of  Members  thus  re-elected  shall  not,  however. 
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exceed  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  the  non-permanent  Members  of  | 

the  Council.  j 

As  a  transitional  measure,  the  decision  provided  for  in  the  precedirtg  , 

paragraph  may,  at  the  elections  of  1927,  be  taken  not  only  with  respect 
to  the  Members  whose  mandates  expire  at  that  time  but  also  with  respect 
to  those  whose  mandates  expire  in  1928  and  1929. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  above  provisions,  the  Assembly  may  at  any 
time  by  a  two-thirds  majority  decide  to  proceed,  in  application  of  Article  4 
of  the  Covenant,  to  a  new  election  of  all  the  non-permanent  Members 
of  the  Council.  In  this  case  the  Assembly  shall  determine  the  rules 
applicable  to  the  new  election. 

(4)  The  non-permanent  Members  shall  be  increased  to  nine  in  number. 

(5)  In  order  to  bring  the  above  system  into  operation,  there  shall  be 
elected  nine  Members  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  next  Assembly.  Three 
of  them  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years,  three  for  two  years,  and 
three  for  one  year. 

Lord  Cecil  also  proposed  a  plan  of  election  by  pro¬ 
portional  representation  according  to  the  single  transfer¬ 
able  vote,  for  which  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said.  But 
as  there  was  no  prospect  of  its  being  accepted  the  Commis¬ 
sion  did  not  even  discuss  it. 

When  the  curtain  was  rung  up  again  at  Geneva  for  the 
next  act  in  the  comedy  of  the  permanent  seats  it  was  hoped 
that  a  general  agreement  would  be  reached.  All  eyes  were 
turned  on  Senor  Palacios  as  he  took  his  place  at  the  table 
among  the  other  delegates  of  the  Commission  in  the 
crowded  room  with  the  big  glass  windows  commonly 
known  as  the  Glass  Room  of  the  Palace  of  Nations.  But 
not  the  flicker  of  a  smile  passed  over  his  face  as  member 
after  member  of  the  Commission  heaped  compliments  on 
the  Spanish  delegate  and  his  country  in  the  hope  that 
Spain  might  thereby  be  moved  to  keep  her  place  in  the 
Council.  I  shall  always  remember  the  figure  of  Senor 
Palacios,  who,  with  his  neatly  trimmed  beard  and 
moustache,  high  forehead  and  keen  eyes,  reminded  one 
of  a  portrait  by  Velasquez,  as  he  sat  impassively  at  the 
table  paying  no  heed  to  all  the  efforts  which  were  made 
to  soften  him.  Now  and  again  Lord  Cecil  would  rise 
from  his  seat  to  play  the  part  of  the  honey  bee,  as  he  flitted 
round  the  table  whispering  a  word  into  this  or  that  dele¬ 
gate’s  ear.  Now  he  would  talk  to  Sir  Cecil  Hurst,  who 
sat  immediately  behind  him,  or  make  a  remark  to  Mr. 

Fromageot  at  the  table,  while  his  eyes  nervously  scanned 
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the  faces  of  his  fellow-members  of  the  Commission.  The 
German  jurist  Herr  Gaus  was  also  in  the  background. 
It  was  these  three  jurists,  it  was  whispered,  who  were  really 
the  makers  of  the  ingenious  pattern  into  which  the  jig¬ 
saw  problem  of  the  composition  of  the  Council  was  to  fit. 
They  provided  a  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  puzzle 
which  was  presented  to  the  Commission,  with  the  plan  for 
an  immediate  vote  by  the  Assembly  on  the  re-eligibility  of 
the  States  elected  to  the  three  new  non-permanent  scats. 

The  Locarno  method  never  received  a  better  illustration 
than  in  the  work  of  the  jurists  at  Geneva.  But  the  Locarno 
spirit  of  good-will  and  conciliation  was  unfortunately 
lacking  on  the  part  of  Spain.  The  representative  of  every 
other  country  on  the  Commission  was  so  anxious  to  do 
the  right  thing  that  one  began  to  rub  one’s  eyes  at  this 
unexampled  spectacle  of  good-will.  The  Swedish  dele¬ 
gate  withdrew  his  objection  to  the  creation  of  more  non¬ 
permanent  seats,  while  Poland  and  China  were  ready  to 
accept  the  new  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  Council. 
They  were  wise,  for  having  no  seats  on  the  Council  they 
could  not  scare  the  Commission  by  the  idea  that  they  might 
exercise  a  veto  against  the  admission  of  Germany  to  a  per¬ 
manent  seat.  Unexpectedly,  Signor  Scialoja,  the  Italian 
delegate  at  Geneva,  who  is  noted  for  his  extreme 
amiability,  suddenly  began  to  play  the  part  of  the  advo- 
catns  diaboli.  He  confessed  to  a  total  inability  to  under¬ 
stand  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  original  draft 
plan  of  the  Commission,  and  raised  a  warning  voice  against 
closing  the  door  to  the  possible  return  of  Brazil  by  the 
immediate  declaration  of  the  re-eligibility  of  the  three 
new  non-permanent  members  after  their  election  to  the 
Council.  If  four  States  obtained  an  equal  number  of 
votes  on  their  first  election,  which  of  the  States,  he  asked, 
would  receive  an  assurance  of  re-eligibility,  since  it  was 
intended  that  only  three  should  be  re-elected.^  Indeed, 
according  to  Signor  Scialoja,  it  might  happen  that  (if  what 
were  known  as  the  Fromageot  amendments  were  accepted) 
all  the  States  elected  to  the  Council  might  impose  their 
claims  for  re-election  to  the  Council,  and  thus  prevent  any 
new  States  from  being  given  seats.  In  vain  did  Mr. 
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Fromageot  in  his  quiet  way  insist  that  some  credit  must  be 
given  to  the  Assembly  for  acting  in  a  reasonable  way.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  would  not  follow  that  all  the  States 
which  obtained  an  assurance  of  re-eligibility  would  be 
re-elected,  for  the  Assembly  would  retain  its  right  to  re¬ 
elect  whom  it  pleased  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  office. 
Mr.  Guani,  the  representative  of  Uruguay,  wanted  to  safe¬ 
guard  the  alleged  right  of  South  America  to  three  seats  on 
the  Council.  It  was  Lord  Cecil’s  turn  to  look  worried  as 
he  begged  Mr.  Guani  not  to  push  his  amendment,  and  in 
an  illuminating  phrase  explained  the  real  difficulty  of  the 
situation,  which  was  to  give  an  assurance  to  certain  re- 
eligible  members  of  the  Council  that  their  re-election 
would  not  remain  in  doubt,  while  at  the  same  time  pre¬ 
serving  the  right  of  the  Assembly  to  re-elect  whom  it  chose. 
The  problem  was  to  combine  the  two  theories,  the  theory 
of  re-eligibility  and  the  theory  that  re-election  must 
depend  on  merit.  A  sub-committee  of  eight  was  appointed 
to  solve  this  question,  and  Mr.  Fromageot  worked  hard  to 
adjust  the  puzzle  to  Mr.  .Scialoja’s  requirements.  The 
Commission  then  met  again,  and  it  was  amusing  to  watch 
all  these  eminent  people  at  the  table  in  the  Glass  Room 
of  the  Secretariat  trying  once  more  to  square  the  circle 
and  to  make  certain  non-permanent  seats  appear  to  be 
permanent  seats.  There  was  always  a  fear  that  Spain 
might  imitate  Brazil’s  example  at  the  last  moment  and 
prevent  Germany’s  election  to  the  Council.  Moreover, 
it  was  important  that  Spain  should  be  brought  in  at  the 
same  time  as  Poland,  when  the  new  election  of  the  non¬ 
permanent  members  of  the  Council  took  place.  For 
Sweden  had  threatened  that  if  the  Commission  could  not 
obtain  the  general  consent  of  all  parties  to  its  plan 
she  would  renew  her  objection  to  the  creation  of  more 
seats.  The  jurists  had  worked  hard  to  fit  all  the  pieces 
into  the  puzzle  again,  and  if  confidence  had  been  all  that 
was  required  there  would  certainly  have  been  no  doubt  as 
to  the  result,  for  Senor  Palacios  was  fairly  overwhelmed 
with  kindness.  But  Spain  still  looked  down  her  Imperial 
nose  at  the  bouquets  offered  her,  for  they  were  not  tied 
up  with  the  right  ribbon.  She  would  accept  nothing  less 
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than  a  permanent  seat,  although,  save  for  the  title,  she 
could  rely  on  getting  all  that  she  wanted  by  accepting  the 
ingenious  device  of  the  re-eligible  seat.  The  reader  may 
judge  of  this  for  himself  by  reading  the  final  version  of 
the  Commission’s  proposals,  which  runs  as  follows  : — 

Article  i. — The  non-permanent  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
increased  to  nine  in  number. 

Article  2. — The  non-permanent  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  elected 
for  a  term  of  three  years.  They  shall  assume  office  immediately  upon 
election.  One-third  of  the  number  of  the  Members  shall  be  elected  each 
year. 

Article  3. — retiring  Member  may  not  be  re-elected  within  a  period 
of  three  years  commencing  with  the  date  of  expiration  of  its  mandate 
unless  the  Assembly  shall  so  decide,  either  at  that  date  or  in  the  course 
of  three  years,  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds;  the  number  of  Members  thus 
re-elected  shall  not,  however,  exceed  one-third  of  the  total  numbt'r  of 
non-permanent  Members  of  the  Council. 

Article  4. — Temporary  provisions. 

(i.)  In  1926  the  nine  non-permanent  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Assembly  :  three  for  a  period  of  three  years,  three  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  and  three  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

(2)  Of  the  nine  Members  thus  elected  in  1926  a  maximum  of  three 
may  be  immediately  declared  “  re-eligible  ”  by  a  decision  of  the  Assembly 
taken  upon  a  special  vote  and  adopted  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  of  the 
number  of  voters. 

(3)  Any  qualification  of  “  re-eligibility  ”  recognised  in  advance  in  1926 
in  the  case  of  one,  two,  or  three  Members  elected  then  shall  not  affect 
the  right  of  the  .'\ssembly  to  have  recourse  in  1927  and  1928  to  the  option 
provided  in  Article  3  for  the  benefit  of  other  non-permanent  Members 
retiring  from  the  Council  in  those  years.  It  is,  however,  understood  that, 
if  three  Members  are  already  qualified  for  re-election  in  1926,  the  Assembly 
shall  only  make  use  of  its  right  in  very  exceptional  cases. 

This  final  report  was  the  crowning  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mission.  But  Senor  Palacios  still  remained  obdurate,  and 
it  was  really  a  little  ungracious  on  his  part,  after  the  heroic 
efforts  of  the  Commission  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Spain,  to 
insist  that  it  should  be  plainly  stated  that  the  demand  of 
Spain  had  been  refused.  Voice  after  voice  on  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  raised  in  protest,  for  it  was  not  only  Spain 
that  had  been  unable  to  obtain  a  permanent  seat,  and  the 
Commission  had  done  its  best  to  satisfy  Spain.  That  the 
Spanish  Government  should  try  to  throw  the  responsibility 
on  the  Council  for  Spain’s  refusal  to  come  to  terms  was 
almost  more  than  the  members  of  the  Commission  could 
bear.  For  what  had  been  offered  to  Spain  was,  in  effect, 
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a  permanent  seat,  and  the  Assembly  which  was  ultimately 
to  decide  the  method  of  election  was  certain  to  accept  the 
Commission’s  plan.  Once  having  given  the  declaration 
of  re-eligibility  to  Spain,  the  Assembly  was  not  likely  to 
invite  another  crisis  by  refusing  to  re-elect  Spain  at  the 
end  of  her  term  of  office.  Moreover,  the  Assembly  was 
also  to  be  asked  to  deprive  itself  of  the  power  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  a  new  election  of  the  non-permanent  seats  at 
any  time  it  chose,  which  was  tantamount  to  giving  Spain 
or  any  other  Power  a  temporary  veto  over  the  proceedings 
of  the  Council  when  unanimity  was  required — that  is  to 
say,  on  important  issues,  such  as  the  election  of  another 
[>ermanent  member  to  the  Council  in  the  event  of  Russia 
or  the  United  States  coming  into  the  League.  In  thus 
asking  the  Assembly  to  give  up  its  right  of  re-election  at 
any  time  the  Commission  was  indeed  aiming  a  blow  at 
the  only  power  which  the  Assembly  possessed  to  prevent 
another  crisis  arising  similar  to  that  which  caused  such 
trouble  in  March,  1926. 

In  the  end  tempers  became  ragged.  The  Polish  and 
Chinese  delegates  reasserted  their  right  to  raise  their  claim 
to  a  permanent  seat  at  a  future  date,  while  Mr.  Chu  wanted 
one  of  the  three  new  re-eligible  seats  for  China,  threatening 
that  the  Commission  would  hear  again  from  him  on  this 
subject  if  the  claim  were  not  conceded.  The  Argentine 
delegate,  although  he  admitted  the  call  of  the  motherland, 
told  Senor  Palacios  as  gently  as  he  could  that  his  country 
could  not  sacrifice  principle  to  sentiment,  for  it  was 
opposed  to  the  creation  of  any  new  non-permanent  seats 
on  the  Council,  on  the  ground  that  any  increase  in  the 
numbers  would  hamper  the  work  and  efficiency  of  that 
body.  Signor  Scialoja  told  the  Spanish  delegate  that 
everything  had  been  done  to  meet  the  Spanish  claim  and 
that  he  was  not  going  to  shipwreck  the  Commission’s  plan 
to  please  Spain,  and  that  it  was  for  her  to  think  of  the 
important  role  she  might  still  play  on  the  Council.  Too 
little  had  been  said  as  to  this  aspect  of  the  question.  It 
was  as  if  the  League  had  everything  to  lose,  and  Spain 
nothing  to  lose  by  her  withdrawal.  Still  undaunted.  Lord 
Cecil  drew  up  a  final  appeal  to  Spain  in  the  form  of  a 
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memorandum,  and  this,  with  the  final  conclusions  of  the 
Commission,  was  sent  to  the  Council,  which  accepted  both. 

The  Cecil  resolution  was  almost  too  frank  in  its  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  Commission’s  attempt  to  convert  the  new  non¬ 
permanent  seats  into  permanent  seats  for  the  benefit  of 
Spain  and  other  countries  which  demanded  a  permanent 
seat  on  the  Council : — 

They  (the  Members  of  the  Commission),  so  ran  the  Cecil  resolution, 
have  recommended  the  creation  of  re-eligible  seats  in  the  Council  which 
will  enable  their  holders  to  remain  Members  of  the  Council  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  time  limited  only  by  their  ability  to  retain  the  confidence  of  their 
fellow-members  in  the  league  of  Nations.  In  order  to  give  to  these  seats 
dignity  and  security,  they  have  provided  that  nomination  to  them  shall 
be  made  not  as  part  of  the  election  of  non-permanent  members  but  by  a 
special  vote  of  the  Assembly.  To  prevent  tlie  occurrence  of  any  interval 
during  which  the  countries  with  a  just  claim  to  such  seats  might  be 
uncertain  of  their  position,  they  have  arranged  that  the  first  nomination 
to  them  shall  take  place  immediately  after  the  election  of  1926.  To  avoid 
any  impression  of  insecurity  in  the  tenure  of  these  seats,  the  Committee 
have  withdrawn  their  proposal  as  to  the  power  of  the  Assembly  to  order 
a  general  re-election  of  all  the  non-permanent  seats  in  the  Council,  a  point 
on  which  the  Spanish  Government  was  understood  to  have  expressed 
anxiety. 

The  Committee  venture  to  think  that  these  provisions  show  that  the 
unanimous  expression  of  good-will  to  Spain  uttered  by  its  members  are  no 
empty  w'ords,  but  are  irrefutable  evidence  of  their  desire  to  respond  to 
Spanish  wishes  within  the  limits  of  what  they  conceive  to  be  their  duty  to 
the  organisation  in  which  Spain  has  so  far  borne  such  a  conspicuous  and 
honourable  part. 

It  is  difficult  indeed  to  see  what  more  could  have  been 
done,  and  there  were  plain  folk  at  Geneva  who  thought 
that  the  Commission,  and  the  Council  which  accepted  its 
report  and  the  Cecil  resolution,  went  too  far  in  their  effort 
to  conciliate  the  Spanish  dictator.  General  Primo  de 
Rivera.  But  Lord  Cecil  had  solved  the  crisis  over  the 
seats  question,  and  had  cleared  the  ground  by  his  scheme 
for  the  admission  of  Germany  to  the  League.  We  owe  it 
to  his  skilful  handling  of  a  difficult  situation  that  Germany 
was  unanimously  voted  into  the  Assembly,  with  a  per¬ 
manent  seat  on  the  Council,  on  September  8th.  All 
Europe  may  well  be  grateful  to  Lord  Cecil  for  that.  But 
the  comedy  of  conflicting  claims  was' played  to  the  end, 
for  after  Germany  had  been  voted  a  Member  of  the 
Assembly  the  grant  of  a  permanent  seat  was  linked  to  the 
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creation  of  three  new  non-permanent  seats  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  resolution  which  the  Assembly  were  invited  to  adopt. 
This  was  to  reassure  Poland  that  she  would  obtain  a  seat 
of  “  dignity  and  security,”  or,  in  other  words,  the  indefinite 
tenure  of  a  place  on  the  Council.  In  this  characteristic 
move  in  the  game  of  the  seats  at  Geneva  the  hand  of 
France  might  be  observed.  If  Poland  could  not 
come  into  the  Council  on  equal  terms  with  Ger¬ 
many,  or  at  the  same  time,  Poland’s  claim  to  a 
re-eligible  seat  was  to  be  imposed  on  the  Assembly 
in  such  a  way  that  the  smaller  States,  Norway,  Holland, 
Sweden,  who  objected  to  the  increase  of  the 
non-permanent  seats  to  nine,  could  not  vote  against  this 
proposal  without  also  voting  against  a  permanent  seat  for 
Germany.  They  might  protest,  as  Mr.  Nansen  did,  against 
this  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  Assembly  to  e.xpress  its 
opinion,  but  they  could  hardly  go  so  far  as  to  mar  the 
unanimity  of  the  Assembly  in  electing  Germany  to  a  per¬ 
manent  seat  by  voting  against  the  resolution.  At  the  same 
time  the  general  sense  of  the  Assembly  was  not  opposed 
to  the  simultaneous  recognition  of  the  Polish  claim  to  a 
seat  on  the  Council,  for  Poland  had  waived  her  demand 
for  a  permanent  seat  in  the  interest  of  peace.  Thus  was 
the  curtain  rung  down  on  a  drama  which,  however  in¬ 
geniously  the  plot  was  contrived,  was  hardly  conceived 
in  the  spirit  of  the  League.  But  the  crisis  was  over,  for 
Germany  had  become  a  member  of  the  Vdlkerbund,  which 
was  an  enormous  gain  to  the  League,  because  it  removed 
the  reproach  that  it  was  a  combination  of  the  victorious 
Powers,  and  added  greatly  to  its  authority  and  prestige. 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  this  end  could  not  have 
been  attained  without  the  loss  of  dignity  which  the  League 
incurred  in  its  desperate  attempt  to  retain  Spain.  For 
Spain  has  so  much  to  lose  by  leaving  the  Council,  where 
she  has  played  a  useful  and  honourable  part,  that  sooner 
or  later  she  is  sure  to  come  back.  If  the  Tangiers  question 
can  be  settled  to  her  advantage,  it  may  be  sooner  than  later. 
For  it  was  not  a  mere  incident  that  the  Spanish  demand  for 
the  control  of  Tangiers  was  put  forward  at  the  same  time 
as  the  seats  controversy  was  nearing  its  conclusion  at 
Geneva. 
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P.S. — The  admission  of  the  German  delegation,  headed 
by  Herr  Stresemann,  to  the  Assembly  of  the  League  with 
a  permanent  seat  on  the  Council  was  celebrated  on 
September  loth  with  the  ecial  which  this  meniorable  event 
deserved.  This  was  due  to  the  moving  and  brilliant 
oration  which  M.  Briand  made,  which  no  one  who  heard 
will  ever  forget,  as  he  welcomed  Germany  to  the  new 
field  of  peaceful  co-operation,  and  declared  that  he  would 
do  all  that  within  him  lay  to  make  that  day  the  end  of 
the  age-long  conflicts  between  France  and  Germany. 
M.  Briand  voiced  his  faith  in  the  future  in  words  that 
evidently  moved  Herr  Stresemann,  whose  speech,  thank¬ 
ing  the  representatives  of  forty-seven  nations  gathered  in 
the  Assembly  for  the  election  of  Gc^rmany  to  the  League, 
was  a  plain,  straightforward  statement  of  his  belief  in  the 
League  as  a  court  of  arbitration  for  international  disputes. 
The  manly  sincerity  with  which  he  stated  Germany’s 
intention  to  work  loyally  with  her  former  enemies  w'as 
received  with  warm  applause,  and  it  was  befitting  that 
M.  Ninchitch,  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  Yugo-Slavia,  in 
whose  country  the  great  war  began,  should,  as  President 
of  the  Assembly,  have  been  able  to  give  his  benediction 
to  the  festival  of  peace  and  goodwill.  The  sun  shone 
brilliantly  as  if  rejoicing  in  the  reconciliation  of  former 
enemies,  and  the  final  touch  was  given  to  an  historic  day 
when  M.  Briand  and  Herr  Stresemann  toasted  the  future 
friendship  of  their  two  countries  at  the  lunch  which  was 
given  in  their  honour  by  the  International  Press  at 
Geneva. 
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By  “  Pont.  Min.” 

With  the  chain  of  events  which  led  to  Tangier  being 
placed  under  a  special  regime  by  means  of  a  so-called 
international  Statute  this  paper  does  not  propose  to  deal.^ 
The  Statute  itself  is  regarded  by  those  who  have  to 
administer  it  as  a  monument  of  ineptitude. 

The  task  before  the  Commissioners  was  a  thorny  one. 
They  had  to  devise  a  novel  experiment,  perhaps  unique ; 
for  the  case  of  Shanghai,  which  offers  some  analogies, 
differs  in  important  respects  from  that  of  Tangier.  There 
was  no  precedent  to  work  upon,  and  a  diplomatist  without 
a  precedent  is  a  snail  without  a  shell. 

The  Statute  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  the  Convention, 
the  Organic  Statute,  and  the  Judicial  Dahir  or  decree.  Of 
the  three  Commissioners  who  drew  it  up,  two  had  had 
previous  administrative  experience  in  Morocco.  The 
offer  of  the  Tangier  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  send  two 
of  its  members,  free  of  expense  to  the  Commission,  to 
give  information  and  advice,  if  desired,  was  refused.  The 
judicial  Dahir  was  framed  by  legal  experts  who  had  no 
knowledge  of  local  conditions,  and  was  so  rigidly  worded 
that,  when  the  codes  of  civil  and  criminal  procedure  came 
to  be  prepared,  infinite  difficulty  was  experienced  in  fitting 
into  the  inelastic  frame  of  the  Dahir  local  circumstances 
and  peculiarities,  the  growth  of  long  tradition.  The  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  ineptitude  :  if  an  appeal  were  lodged  in  a 
French  case  to-day,  it  would  be  heard  by  an  English  and 
a  Spanish  judge  of  the  Mixed  Court,  neither  of  whom 
has  necessarily  any  acquaintance  with  French  law; 
whereas  the  French  judge  whose  decision  is  appealed 
against  is  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  France  and 

(i)  The  best  summary  of  the  Treaty  position  may  be  found  in  a  paper 
by  .Mr.  J.  de  V.  Loder,  published  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  of  August, 
1923. 
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thus  of  far  higher  legal  standing  than  the  two  local  judges. 
Again,  the  Dahir  is  so  framed  that  one  judge,  who  may 
for  the  moment  have  little  to  do,  cannot  take  over  part 
of  the  work  of  another  judge  who  may  be  overworked. 
The  Dahir  ordains  the  appointment  of  two  procureurs,  but 
it  does  not  admit  of  a  judge  being  appointed  a  procureur, 
or,  vice  versa,  of  a  procureur  acting  as  judge.  So  two 
procureurs  have  been  appointed,  and  have  hitherto  found 
very  little  to  do. 

The  request  of  Italy,  as  one  of  the  chief  Mediterranean 
Powers,  to  be  represented  on  the  Commission  appointed 
to  draw  up  the  Statute  was  refused  on  grounds  which,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  have  not  been  officially  made  public, 
with  the  result  that  the  Italian  Government  has  naturally 
refused  to  recognise  the  new  status.  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  also,  for  different  reasons,  refused 
its  assent.  The  conservatism  of  the  State  Department, 
its  unwillingness  to  recognise  the  action  of  certain  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers  in  dividing  amongst  themselves  the  territory 
of  a  ruler  whose  independence  they  had  solemnly  pledged 
themselves  to  maintain  (by  the  Act  of  Algeciras),  is  said 
to  be  the  chief  reason  for  America’s  refusal  to  accept  the 
Statute  as  a  proper  solution  of  the  Tangier  problem. 

The  effect  of  these  two  refusals  has  been  disastrous  to 
the  working  of  the  Statute,  and  will  probably  compel  its 
revision  at  an  early  date.  Meanwhile,  it  has  produced 
some  curious  situations.  To  take  a  single  example  :  under 
the  Statute,  the  signatories  bound  themselves  to  suppress 
gambling,  and  duly  carried  out  their  engagements  after 
its  promulgation  on  June  ist,  1925.  But  the  Italians 
were  not  bound  by  a  Statute  they  had  refused  to  recognise, 
and  they  promptly  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
closing  of  the  French  Kursaal  to  open  more  gambling 
houses  of  their  own.  They  had  foreseen  this  and  had 
already  imported  the  necessary  gambling  apparatus,  so 
that  they  were  ready  to  extend  their  business  as  soon  as 
the  Kursaal  closed.  The  Committee  of  Control,  seeing 
the  injustice  of  compelling  the  loyal  French  establishment 
to  close  only  to  benefit  the  recusant  Italians,  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  their  powers  to  permit  the  Kursaal  to  continue 
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gambling;  so  that,  as  a  result  of  the  Statute,  there  are 
now  more  gambling  places  in  Tangier  than  there  have  ever 
been  before. 

Again,  it  was  intended  that  the  finances  of  the  town 
and  zone  should  be  under  the  control  of  an  official  of 
British  nationality;  but,  by  the  Statute,  two-thirds  of  the 
revenue  is  removed  from  his  control  and  placed  under  the 
control  of  French  Protectorate  officials.  We  allude  to  the 
Customs,  which  yield  some  thirteen  millions  out  of  a  total 
revenue  of  twenty  million  francs. 

To  return  to  the  general  question  of  administration 
under  the  new  regime :  there  is  a  Legislative  Assembly, 
fairly  representative,  whose  decisions  are  subject  to  re¬ 
vision  by  a  committee  of  control.  If  found  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Statute,  they  are 
finally  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan  by  his  representa-  I 

tive,  the  Mendoub.  The  Assembly  has  full  power  of 
initiative  as  well  as  control  of  finance.  Its  proceedings 
are  said  to  be  conducted  with  dignity  in  spite  of  the 
difficulty  of  mixed  races  and  languages.  French,  Spanish 
and  the  so-called  Arabic  of  the  Moors  are  the  languages 
sanctioned  by  the  Statute;  the  former  two  are  not  inter¬ 
preted,  as  all  members  are  supposed  to  know  them;  but 
speeches  and  questions  are  translated  into  “  Arabic  ”  and 
vice  versa.  The  Mendoub  occupies  a  position  somewhat 
analogous  to  that  of  our  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  he  is  not 
supposed  to  speak  but  merely  to  preside.  The  sessions 
are  also  attended  by  the  Administrators,  not  as  members, 
but  in  order  to  give  any  explanations  or  information  that 
may  be  required.  ; 

Owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Italian  and  American 
Governments  to  recognise  the  Statute,  there  are,  of  course, 
no  Italian  or  American  representatives  in  the  Assembly, 
which  is,  therefore,  not  legally  constituted.  To  meet  this 
difficulty  a  curious  fiction  has  had  to  be  adopted  by  which  j 

they  are  assumed  to  be  present  at  all  sittings,  though  how  . 

it  is  proposed  to  account  for  their  abstention  from  taking  \ 

any  part  in  the  debates  or  voting  we  are  unable  to  say.  j 

The  Mendoub,  as  the  Sultan’s  viceroy,  is  practically  a 
French  official.  They  have  given  him  a  French  secretary, 
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whose  chief  duty  seems  to  be  to  keep  people,  especially 
foreigners,  away  from  him;  and  who  has  shown  a  dis¬ 
position  to  prevent  him  from  performing  even  his  more 
ornamental  functions.  This  is  part  of  the  French  propa¬ 
ganda.  It  is  seen  in  more  pleasant  forms  in  the  palatial 
Pasteur  Institute;  in  the  only  public  library  Tangier  can  at 
present  show ;  in  the  excellent  schools,  where  the  children 
of  the  poor  are  educated  free  and  those  of  the  well-to-do 
for  very  small  fees,  where  they  are  brought  up  to  French 
ways  and  ideas,  and,  of  course,  to  speak  French.  In  this 
way  they  may  be  said  to  have  captured  the  intelligentsia, 
the  professional  class  and  business  men,  leaving  the  petty 
trades  and  humbler  callings  to  the  less  educated 
Spaniards.  The  Administrator,  being  a  Frenchman,  has 
naturally  filled  the  departments  with  French  fonc- 
tionnaires,  to  the  disgust,  no  less  natural,  of  the  Spaniards. 

Among  other  practical  inconveniences  is  the  currency 
muddle.  Under  the  Statute  there  are  three  legal  cur¬ 
rencies ;  the  French  franc,  whose  gold  value  varies  from 
day  to  day  and  sometimes  more  than  once  during  the  same 
day;  the  Moorish  or  Hassani  franc,  which  follows  the 
fluctuations  of  the  French  franc;  and  the  Spanish  peseta, 
which  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  standard  of  busi¬ 
ness  transactions  owing  to  its  comparatively  stable  value 
in  exchange.  But  there  is  also  the  British  pound  and 
silver  money  which  are  readily  accepted  in  the  shops  and 
are  indeed  preferred  by  those  who  do  business  with  tourists 
and  steamer  passengers.  The  Hassani  currency  is  almost 
the  only  one  used  and  understood  by  the  country  people; 
the  wages  of  gardeners,  grooms,  watchmen  and  other 
Moorish  servants  are  always  paid  in  Hassani,  the  present 
rate  of  exchange  being  thirteen  francs  to  the  Hassani 
dollar.  It  is  also  the  current  coin  of  the  market.  Even¬ 
tually  it  will  be  withdrawn,  no  doubt — one  unsuccessful 
attempt  has  already  been  made — but  even  then  complica¬ 
tions  will  arise,  as  it  will  be  retained  in  the  Spanish  zone 
which  surrounds  the  Tangier  zone  on  all  sides  except  the 
sea.  The  confusion  of  coins  can  be  imagined,  with  four 
currencies  in  daily  use,  besides  seven  French  notes  and 
an  equal  number  of  Moroccan  notes,  issued  by  the  Sherifian 
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Banque  d’Etat.  The  latter,  it  is  well  to  remember,  are 
riot  accepted  out  of  Morocco,  though  issued  by  what  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  a  French  bank,  and  guaranteed  by 
the  French  Protectorate  Government. 

A  similar  chaos  reigns  in  postal  affairs.  The  Tangier 
post  is  probably  the  worst  in  Africa.  Letters  from  Eng¬ 
land  take  anything  from  five  days  to  a  week  to  arrive, 
whilst  letters  from  Tangier  to  England  are  equally  long 
on  their  journey.  No  advantage  is  taken  of  the  excellent 
Dutch  mail  boats,  which  take  Under  four  days  for  the  run 
between  Southampton  and  Tangier,  and  in  fine  weather 
three  and  a  half.  At  present  the  mail  bags  trickle  through 
Spain  and  France  as  if  they  were  ordinary  mechandise,  no 
hurry,  no  special  arrangements  to  get  them  through  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Any  experienced  traveller  could  get 
home  long  before  a  letter  posted  in  Tangier  on  the  day 
of  his  departure,  and  vice  versa.  The  fact  that  there  are 
three  post  offices  in  Tangier  may  perhaps  account  for  this 
dilatory  mode  of  conveying  mails.  There  is  the  French, 
or,  as  they  prefer  to  call  it,  the  Sherifian  post  office,  the 
Spanish  and  the  English  post  offices.  This  multiple 
system  appears  to  be  necessary  for  those  who  desire 
secrecy  in  their  correspondence ;  as  it  is  well  known  that 
letters  are  sometimes  detained  and  opened  in  the  “  Sheri¬ 
fian  ”  offices.  We  cannot  state  this  as  a  fact  with  regard 
to  the  Spanish  post  offices,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Spanish  authorities  are  troubled  with  any 
more  delicate  scruples  than  their  Latin  cousins. 

'I'here  are  syndicates  and  committees  at  work  exercising 
their  brains  in  the  effort  to  make  Tangier  more  popular  as 
a  winter  resort;  they  would  do  well  to  address  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  postal  service,  both  letters  and  parcels,  with  a 
view  to  bringing  it  into  line  with  the  amenities  of 
modern  life.  The  telegraph  service  (Eastern  Telegraph 
Co.)  is  excellent,  prompt  and  fairly  cheap.  With  three 
post  offices,  each  issuing  its  own  stamps,  there  are  fine 
opportunities  for  the  collector,  who  could,  in  fact,  fill 
several  pages  of  his  album  any  morning  for  a  few  shillings 
with  very  artistic  unused  examples. 

There  is  also  an  air  post  from  Casablanca  and  Tangier 
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to  Toulouse  daily  in  all  weathers,  by  the  Latecoere  Co,, 
for  which  a  supplementary  stamp  is  required.  It  is  said 
that  by  paying  a  further  extra  fee  and  marking  one’s  letter 
“  via  Paris,”  it  will  be  carried  on  to  England  by  aeroplane, 
making  the  journey  in  two  days  instead  of  a  minimum  of 
five.  But  we  have  seen  no  notices  to  this  effect  in  any 
of  the  Sherifian  post  offices. 

Justice  is  truly  and  indifferently  administered  in  Tangier 
by  a  mixed  tribunal  consisting  of  six  judges,  two  French, 
two  Spanish  and  two  English,  assisted  by  assessors  and 
by  juries  of  the  different  races  forming  the  very  hetero¬ 
geneous  population.*  By  some  strange  weakness  English 
was  not  insisted  upon  as  one  of  the  languages  of  the  Court. 
These  are  three;  French,  Spanish,  and  “Arabic”  or  the 
Berber  dialect  spoken  in  the  country.  The  result  of  this 
is  that  if  an  Englishman  gets  into  trouble  he  has  to  engage 
a  French  or  a  Spanish  advocate,  whose  language  he  may 
not  understand,  and  plead  before  an  English  judge  in  a 
language  that  is  not  English.  The  stipends  offered  to  the 
judges  were  so  small  that  soon  after  the  promulgation  of 
the  Statute  they  had  to  be  increased.  Until  this  was  done, 
they  presented  the  anomaly  of  the  Spanish  Public  Works 
official,  whose  duties  in  some  respects  resemble  those  of 
an  inspector  of  nuisances,  receiving  nearly  double  the  pay 
of  a  judge.  An  explanation  of  this  curious  state  of  affairs 
was  found  in  the  protests  of  the  French  Commissioner, 
when  the  Statute  was  being  drawn  up,  that  if  the  salaries 
of  the  judges  were  fixed  any  higher  they  would  exceed 
those  paid  to  the  judges  in  France,  who  would  then 
clamour  to  have  their  salaries  increased,  quoting  Tangier 
in  justification  of  an  inconvenient  demand. 

After  six  months’  trial  both  the  English  and  one  of  the 
Spanish  judges  sent  in  their  resignations,  and  their  example 
is  likely  to  be  followed  by  officials  in  other  departments. 

(i)  The  position  of  these  “  Assessors  ”  is  curiously  anomalous.  In  the 
Dahir  they  are  designated  membres  adjoints,  which  more  truly  defines 
their  functions.  For  they  have  equal  power  with  the  membres  titulaires 
or  professional  judges;  so  that  it  might  happen  that  a  professional  lawyer 
found  himself  in  a  minority,  the  two  laymen  adjoints  outvoting  him,  and 
he  would  then  have  to  write  out  a  judgment  with  which  he  could  not 
agree — an  absurdity  that  is  probably  unique  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence. 
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It  is  no  good  blinking  the  fact  that  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  failure  of  the  Statute  is  the  disagreeable  atti¬ 
tude  adopted  by  the  higher  French  officials,  not  only 
towards  their  foreign  colleagues  but  to  their  own  country¬ 
men  also.  A  quite  unnecessary  amount  of  friction  is  due 
to  this  cause.  It  is  common  knowledge  in  Tangier,  and 
no  desire  to  save  the  feelings  of  the  French  can  justify  its 
concealment.  We  have  throughout  Tangier  affairs 
thought  far  too  much  of  other  people’s  susceptibilities  and 
too  little  of  our  own  obvious  rights  and  privileges.  The 
meekness — or  laziness — with  which  we  have  surrendered 
our  former  predominant  position  in  Northern  Morocco,  and 
have  allowed  our  prestige  to  be  destroyed  by  the  petty 
intrigues  of  our  so-called  allies,  is  enough  to  make  the 
former  “  Sentinels  of  the  Straits  ”  turn  in  their  graves. 

It  is  as  well  to  recall  why  we  are  all  in  Tangier  at  all. 
Tangier  has  not  been  conquered  either  by  the  French  or 
by  the  Spaniards ;  it  was  conquered  by  the  Portuguese  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  Later,  they  handed  it  over  to 
Charles  II,  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  his  Portuguese  bride, 
Catherine  of  Braganza.  Charles  kept  it  as  a  royal  domain 
— it  never  became  national  property — for  tw'enty-two  years, 
and  after  spending  a  fortune  upon  it,  only  gave  it  up  most 
reluctantly  in  loyalty  to  his  worthless  brother,  afterwards 
James  II.  A  Puritan  parliament  made  it  a  condition  of 
granting  the  supplies  necessary  to  maintain  Tangier  that 
the  King  should  give  his  consent  to  the  Bill  of  Exclusion, 
aimed  at  his  brother  James.  Rather  than  betray  him,  he 
refused  the  Commons’  conditions,  and  so  had  to  sacrifice 
Tangier.  Since  then  our  policy  has  been  to  take  care  that 
nobody  else  should  occupy  so  important  a  strategic  posi¬ 
tion  ;  thus  neither  Spain  nor  France  has  been  able  to  realise 
its  ambition  regarding  Tangier;  and  there  we  are:  three 
Christian  nations,  watching  each  other  like  snarling  dogs, 
to  see  that  neither  of  us  grabs  the  bone. 

No  city,  however  favoured  by  geographical  position, 
climate,  or  natural  resources,  could  flourish  under  such  a 
handicap.  France,  if  she  cannot  have  it  for  herself,  is  not 
anxious  that  it  should  eclipse  or  even  rival  Casablanca, 
where  she  has  spent  so  much  money  on  the  harbour,  on 
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railway  development,  roads  and  buildings.^  The  attitude 
of  Spain  is  that  of  the  fox  and  the  grapes.  As  neither  of 
these  Mediterranean  Powers  can  have  it,  they  seem  dis¬ 
posed  to  wreak  their  disappointed  spite  on  the  unfortunate 
city  :  to  be  the  cruel  step-mothers  of  a  poor  orphan. 

Is  there  any  practical  solution  of  the  Tangier  prob¬ 
lem  ?  There  is ;  but  it  is  one  that,  in  view  of  the  utter  in¬ 
difference  of  the  British  electorate  to  foreign  affairs,  we 
have  only  to  propose  to  have  it  contemptuously  “  turned 
down”  as  fantastic,  as  imperialism  run  mad,  etc.,  etc. 
There  is  talk  locally  of  calling  another  conference ;  but  the 
day  of  conferences,  limited  by  invitation,  has  gone  by.  We 
have  seen  the  vice  of  them  in  the  interested  exclusion  of 
Italy  from  the  last  conference.  As  Sir  Charles  Hobhouse 
has  pointed  out,  the  present  trouble  over  Tangier  could 
never  have  arisen  if  there  had  been  a  League  of  Nations  in 
existence  before  the  Great  War.  Our  suggestion  is  that 
Tangier,  as  a  free  port,  with  a  reconstituted  zone  or  hinter¬ 
land,  sufficient  to  maintain  the  town,  should  be  mandated 
for  fifty  years  to  Great  Britain ;  that  the  tribes  of  the  Jebala, 
the  Anjera,  and  perhaps  the  western  portion  of  the  Riff 
should  be  represented  before  the  League  of  Nations  and 
given  a  free  choice  to  accept  or  reject  British  protection. 
It  is  our  belief  that  many  of  the  tribes  would  vote  for  it; 
some  of  them  did  in  fact  ask  for  it  in  the  time  of  the  late 
Sir  John  Drummond  Hay.  Those  tribes  who  voted  in 
favour  of  British  protection  would  form  part  of  the  new 
Tangier  zone ;  those  who  voted  against  it  would  be  left  to 
continue  their  struggle  for  independence  against  the 
French  and  Spaniards.^ 

(1)  The  delay  over  the  Tangier  harbour  works  is  scandalous.  After 
twelve  months  the  Titan  crane,  for  setting  the  huge  blocks  for  the  break¬ 
water,  is  not  yet  erected.  We  could  discover  no  blockyard  full  of  blocks 
hardening  and  undergoing  time  and  exposure  test  for  the  possible  develop¬ 
ment  of  defects  before  laying.  The  French,  having  secured  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  Engineer,  have  put  in  a  Public  Works  official — hardly  the  best 
means  of  ensuring  energetic  and  rapid  completion. 

(2)  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  well  known  to  those  who  have  had  much 
intercourse  with  the  tribes,  that,  in  spite  of  the  many  acts  of  cruel  bar¬ 
barity  they  have  suffered  at  their  hands,  they  prefer  the  Spaniards  to  the 
French.  They  say  that  when  the  Spaniards  make  a  heau  geste  they 
mean  it ;  but  that  when  the  French  do  so  they  mean  something  else,  which 
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In  a  recent  tour  through  the  northern  part  of  the  Spanish 
zone  we  had  opportunities  of  noting  that  behind  the  coast 
towns  the  Spanish  occupation  is  limited  to  two  or  three 
main  roads,  which  are  precariously  held  by  small  posts  or 
blockhouses  fortified  by  sandbags  and  barbed  wire.  The 
meagre  traffic  on  these  roads  is  almost  exclusively  military. 
There  is  not  a  sign  of  genuine  colonisation.  The  war  is 
most  unpopular;  the  enormous  expenditure  it  entails  is 
regarded  by  the  taxpayer  as  futile  waste.  The  reversal,  at 
French  instigation,  of  General  Primo  de  Rivera’s  policy  of 
retiring  to  the  coast  is  looked  upon  as  calamitous.  “  Have 
we  no  need  of  men  and  money  to  develop  our  own  back¬ 
ward  country  that  we  should  waste  both  on  the  barren 
mountains  of  Morocco?”  asked  an  intelligent  Spanish 
fitter.  The  question  contains  the  pith  of  the  matter  from 
the  Spanish  point  of  view. 

Under  the  Madrid  Agreement  Spain  has  bound  herself 
to  keep  order  in  the  Spanish  zone,  that  is  to  say,  all 
Northern  Morocco  north  of  the  river  Lukkos  and  the  Riff 
water-parting,  exclusive  of  the  little  Tangier  enclave. 
When  General  Primo  de  Rivera  withdrew  the  Spanish 
forces  from  Sheshuan  and  decided  to  maintain  a  line  near 
the  Mediterranean  coast  he  was  trying  to  relieve  Spanish 
sentiment  from  the  shock  caused  by  the  disaster  of  Anual. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  realised  that  he  was  thus 
letting  loose  Abdel  Krim  and  his  brave  Rifi  to  raid  the 
French  zone  north  of  Fez,  in  revenge  for  deliberate 
French  aggression  in  the  Wergha  plains.  If  he  did  foresee 
the  effect  of  his  change  of  policy  it  was  a  stroke  of  Machia¬ 
vellian  astuteness,  for  the  French  have  done  for  him,  at 
enormous  cost  in  men  and  money,  what  he  could  never 
have  done  for  himself,  namely,  invaded  the  Rifian  fast¬ 
nesses  and  captured  their  leader. 

So  the  Spaniards  are  now  back  in  Sheshuan  and  are 
setting  about  fulfilling  their  treaty  obligations  by  attempt- 


the  unsophisticated  tribesmen  only  find  out  afterwards.  They  have 
undoubtedly  more  sympathy  with  the  .Anglo-Saxon  or  Teutonic  tempera¬ 
ment  and  mentality  than  with  the  Latin.  They  like  us  and  the  Germans ; 
but  they  have  a  subconscious  racial  aversion  ftom  the  people  of  southern 
Europe. 
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ing  to  introduce  law  and  order.  They  lack  the  first 
essentials  for  their  difficult  task — men.  They  have  no 
Balliol  and  King’s,  no  Indian  Civil  Service  to  draw  upon; 
they  have  no  well-educated  upper  middle  class  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  ideal  of  “  service  ” ;  no  public-school  boys 
ready  to  ripen  into  great  public  servants.  So  they  have 
to  fall  back  upon  the  army;  and  however  brave  and  efficient 
their  officers  may  be,  they  are  not  of  the  stamp  necessary 
to  convert  the  Rifi  into  a  peaceful,  law-abiding  people. 
Spain  needs  a  whole  corps  of  gentlemen,  prepared  to 
devote  the  best  part  of  their  lives  to  hard  and  necessarily 
very  slow  work,  who  will  master  the  vernacular,  ride,  shoot 
and  pig-stick  with  the  villagers,  help  their  sick,  open  and 
supervise  schools,  take  an  interest  in  native  arts  and  crafts, 
teach  them  better  husbandry,  adjudicate  in  their  petty 
quarrels,  in  a  word,  make  fast  friends  with  them,  and  by 
infinite  tact  soften  the  loss  of  their  freedom  and  inde¬ 
pendence  to  a  most  interesting  people  who  for  two 
thousand  years  have  been  conspicuous  for  their  bravery 
and  independence  of  spirit.  They  want,  in  fact,  men  of 
the  type  of  the  late  Sir  John  Drummond  Hay,  who,  in  the 
course  of  forty  years’  devoted  service,  made  himself 
beloved  and  respected  from  Tangier  to  Marakesh. 

It  is  in  full  sympathy  with  Spain’s  difficulties  that  we 
have  put  forward  the  suggestion  of  a  British  mandate  for 
Tangier  and  for  such  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  as  would 
be  willing  to  accept  our  protection. 


THE  UNPOPULAR  AMERICANS 


By  J.  D.  Whelpley 

The  United  States  is  now  the  most  unpopular  country  in 
the  estimation  of  the  peoples  of  Europe,  and  Americans 
are  even  more  unpopular  on  the  Continent  than  are  the 
English,  which  is,  indeed,  a  severe  indictment.  During  the 
past  year  or  so  there  has  been  a  distinctly  anti-American 
reaction  in  Great  Britain,  due  mainly  to  the  payment  of 
large  sums  of  money  to  the  United  States  under  the  terms 
of  the  debt  settlement  made  by  Mr.  Baldwin;  these  pay¬ 
ments  coming  due  at  a  time  when  financial  and  industrial 
conditions,  national  and  individual,  are  in  a  distressful 
state.  There  are  other  contributing  causes,  but  if  these 
debt  payments  had  not  to  be  made  it  is  doubtful  whether 
latent  antagonisms  would  rise  to  the  surface  and  bring 
about  a  general  and  open  expression  of  a  critical  and  more 
or  less  unfriendly  attitude. 

This  anti-American  manifestation  among  the  people  and 
in  the  Press  of  Great  Britain  is  but  a  passing  phase,  how¬ 
ever,  of  Anglo-American  relations.  The  Governments  of 
the  two  countries  are  working  in  greater  harmony  than  ever, 
and  a  spirit  of  real  co-operation  has  manifested  itself  in 
many  important  affairs.  From  the  making  of  the  Dawes 
Agreement  with  Germany,  which  was  brought  about  mainly 
through  Anglo-American  effort,  there  has  been  an  unofficial 
partnership  in  the  effort  to  hasten  the  reconstruction  of 
Europe,  both  British  and  Americans  expecting  to  benefit 
largely,  each  in  their  own  sphere,  by  what  is  done. 
There  is  also  a  larger  aspect  to  these  affairs  in  that  what 
has  been  and  is  being  done  through  Anglo-American  influ¬ 
ence  is  mainly  responsible  for  such  progress  as  has  been 
made  in  the  stabilisation  of  the  affairs  of  Europe;  hence  of 
the  affairs  of  the  whole  world. 

The  practical  interest  of  the  United  States  in  European 
conditions  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  American  exports  to 
Europe  decreased  by  326  million  dollars  in  the  fiscal 
year  1925-6  as  compared  with  the  figures  of  1924-5.  The 
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decline  in  American  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom 
accounted  for  94  million  dollars  of  this  loss,  while  at  the 
same  time  American  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
increased  by  nearly  20  million  dollars.  The  value  of 
American  imports  from  Asia  during  the  past  year  exceeded 
that  of  imports  from  Europe,  this  being  the  result  of  the 
increased  price  of  rubber. 

The  decline  in  the  exports  to  Europe  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  year  1924-5  was  a  time  of  replenishing  exhausted 
stocks  in  Europe  and  making  good  the  deficiencies  of  poor 
crops.  It  was  the  first  year  following  the  immediate  post¬ 
war  period  in  which  American  credits  had  been  obtainable, 
and  they  were  used  for  the  purchase  of  supplies.  Having 
obtained  what  was  necessary,  the  year  1925-6  was  one  of 
enforced  economies  and  severe  restrictions  on  imports. 
Until  more  or  less  normal  financial  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  again  prevail  in  Europe  the  exporters  of  the  United 
States  cannot  expect  to  find  much  increase  in  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  European  peoples. 

That  this  is  realised  in  the  United  States  is  shown  in 
the  steady  flow  of  American  capital  into  European 
countries  where  conditions  and  policies  promise  stable 
development  in  the  immediate  future.  Over  a  thousand 
million  dollars  of  American  money  in  cash  or  credit  has 
found  its  way  to  Europe  in  the  past  two  years.  To  be 
added  to  this  is  the  vast  amount  sent  to  the  Continent  from 
London,  and  the  lesser  but  not  insignificant  amount 
obtained  by  those  who  are  in  need  from  the  smaller 
European  countries  with  idle  money  such  as  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  Holland,  and  others. 

It  is  gradually  dawning  upon  the  mind  of  international 
finance  that  loans  made  in  Europe  should  be  so  distributed 
as  to  increase  consumption  as  well  as  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  of  manufactured  goods.  The  only  way  to  do  this  is 
to  put  new  life  into  agricultural  areas  where  there  is  a 
shortage  of  livestock  and  machinery,  credits  for  various 
agricultural  activities,  and  capital  for  settlement  and  other 
purposes. 

American  and  English  bankers  have  of  late  given 
serious  attention  to  this  phase  of  the  situation,  and  the 
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movement  towards  agrarian  loans,  the  furnishing  of  capital 
for  land  banks  and  the  establishment  of  credits  for  needed 
supplies  for  farmers,  is  now  a  marked  feature  of  all 
financial  negotiations  with  countries  where  agriculture 
predominates  in  the  national  industrial  situation.  There  is 
a  vast  field  for  such  operations  to  be  found  in  countries 
like  Poland  and,  in  fact,  throughout  the  whole  of  middle 
Europe,  and  in  the  development  of  this  idea  lies  the  answer 
as  to  the  most  practical  and  the  quickest  way  by  which  the 
purchasing  power  of  Europe  can  be  brought  back  to  a  point 
that  will  reflect  prosperity  upon  the  more  industrial  sec¬ 
tions  now  suffering  for  want  of  markets  for  their  goods. 

American  finance  has  responded  effectively  to  the  demand 
for  money  in  Europe,  and  it  has  done  this  in  spite  of  the 
timidity  and  ultra-conservatism  shown  by  the  Washington 
Government  in  its  handling  of  foreign  affairs.  The  matter 
of  possible  official  negotiations  with  Russia  drags  its  weary 
length,  although  American  enterprise  is  rapidly  assuming 
an  important  place  in  the  economic  affairs  of  that  country. 
Misconceptions  as  to  recent  events  in  Middle  Europe  are 
instrumental  in  delaying  needed  encouragement  for  indi¬ 
vidual  American  enterprise  in  the  new  States.  It  is  this 
encouragement  which  is  needed  to  bring  about  that  state 
of  affairs  now  apparently  demanded  before  anything  can 
be  done.  In  other  words,  the  Washington  Government 
appears  to  be  playing  for  safety  alone  and  to  be  afraid  to 
sponsor  any  constructive  policy  which  contains  the 
slightest  element  of  doubt  as  to  the  outcome.  American 
business  men,  impatient  of  this  apparent  lack  of  a  broader 
vision,  are  doing  what  they  can  on  their  own. 

There  is  an  impression  in  Europe  that  the  American 
people  can  best  be  reached  through  an  appeal  to  senti¬ 
mentality.  That  the  American  people  do  suffer  from  an 
excess  of  sentimentality  to  a  marked  degree  is  true,  but 
when  a  man  like  M.  I’Abbe  Alphonse  Lugan  returns  to 
France  from  an  extensive  lecture  tour  in  the  United  States 
and  assures  his  fellow  countrymen  that  the  way  to  get  at 
the  American  people  in  practical  matters  is  to  appeal  to 
this  sentimentality,  he  is  performing  a  grave  disservice  to 
both  countries.  M.  Clemenceau  made  such  an  appeal,  and 
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the  reaction  did  more  harm  to  the  standing  of  France  in 
America  than  anything  that  has  happened  since  the  war. 

The  sentimentality  of  the  American  people  is  a  more 
or  less  superficial  quality  under  which  lies  a  governing 
influence  of  common  sense  and  shrewdness.  “Sob  stuff” 
on  the  film  and  in  literature  is  more  or  less  popular,  but  it 
is  classed  among  the  luxuries  and  is  discarded  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  affairs  of  life.  The  man  seeking  practical  advantage 
under  the  guise  of  a  sentimental  appeal  is  soon  exposed. 
Vast  sums  of  money  have  been  given  by  the  American 
people  to  this  or  that  charitable  cause  in  Europe  through 
effective  appeals  to  sentiment,  but  not  one  of  these  was 
a  matter  of  business;  they  were  gifts  and  not  settlements 
of  business  affairs.  It  is  important  that  Europeans  who  are 
trying  to  influence  the  American  people  along  certain  lines 
should  understand  this  differentiation,  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  men  of  standing  in  Europe  should  convey  a  wrong 
impression  to  their  own  people  in  such  matters.  It  makes 
for  delay  in  international  adjustments  and  renders  still 
more  unlikely  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  any  world 
combination  which  may  be  devised  for  the  achievement  of 
certain  desirable  results. 

That  there  is  a  certain  political  reaction  in  the  United 
States  against  a  do-nothing  policy  in  foreign  affairs  is 
evident,  and  it  will  show  itself  in  the  coming  November 
elections.  Just  how  potent  this  reaction  may  be,  however, 
in  bringing  about  any  result  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  what 
is  known  as  an  off-year  election.  It  is  only  in  the  Presi¬ 
dential  elections  that  the  full  force  of  public  opinion  finds 
expression.  The  off-year  elections  are  generally  unfavour¬ 
able  to  the  party  in  power,  as  local  issues  and  personalities 
play  a  larger  part  at  such  times  than  when  national  issues 
are  at  stake. 

That  President  Coolidge  has  lost  some  of  his  hold  upon 
the  people  is  well  recognised,  however,  by  all  the  practical 
politicians.  The  country  has  been  expecting  him  to  do 
something  ever  since  he  was  elected.  They  have  found 
him  safe  and  sound,  but  apparently  not  progressive  or 
capable  of  putting  forth  constructive  policies  and  fighting 
for  their  materialisation.  The  “  strong,  silent  man  ”  idea 
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prevailed  for  a  long  time,  but  the  people  appear  to  be 
getting  somewhat  impatient  at  the  continued  silence,  and 
are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  perhaps  he  has  been  silent 
because  he  has  had  nothing  to  say.  If  in  the  next  two  years 
he  does  not  in  some  way  justify  the  confidence  that  has  been 
given  him,  perhaps  more  than  to  any  President  in  recent 
years,  his  administration  will  come  to  an  end  in  Washing¬ 
ton  on  a  minor  note.  He  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
election,  and  in  view  of  that,  barring  the  loss  of  a 
Republican  majority  in  Congress,  he  will  still  have  a  great 
opportunity  of  giving  to  the  country  the  results  of  several 
years’  practical  study  of  American  needs  and  conditions,  if 
such  results  have  borne  any  fruit  in  his  mind.  That  is  a 
question  which  must  remain  unanswered  for  the  time  being. 

The  great  question  in  the  United  States  to-day  is  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  towards  the  farmers,  and  the 
vote  of  the  Middle  West  is  demanding  some  constructive 
plan  for  the  assistance  of  agriculture.  This  vote  swings  the 
balance  of  political  power  in  a  national  election,  and  it  is 
just  now  in  querulous  mood.  The  manufacturing  industries 
of  the  country  are  well  taken  care  of,  and  the  agrarian 
interests  now  demand  a  share  in  this  solicitude  on  the  part 
of  the  Government.  It  has  been  brought  home  to  the 
farmers,  also,  that  a  material  part  of  their  prosperity  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  state  of  foreign  markets,  and  an  intensive 
campaign  of  education  has  been  in  progress  along  these 
lines  for  some  years  past.  Of  the  three  or  four  hundred 
thousand  American  travellers  in  Europe  in  the  current 
year  probably  one-third  came  from  the  Middle  Western 
States  of  America,  and  on  their  return  to  their  homes  each 
one  of  them  becomes  a  missionary  for  good  or  worse  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  United  States  and  the  countries  of 
Europe.  It  has  not  been  difficult  to  secure  a  more  or  less 
reliable  consensus  of  opinions  resulting  from  this  migra¬ 
tion.  Anglo-American  relations  have  been  improved 
thereby.  The  English  people  never  stood  higher  in  the 
respect  and  consideration  of  the  American  people  than 
they  do  at  the  present  time.  The  experiences  of  these 
American  travellers  on  the  Continent  have  not  been  so 
happy  in  their  results,  however. 

VOL.  cxx.  N.S.  s 
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In  France,  Belgium  and  Italy  the  attitude  of  hostility 
towards  American  and  British  visitors  has  become  a  matter 
of  world-wide  comment  and  of  general  experience.  It  is 
not  shown  by  all  the  people  of  those  countries,  for  there  are 
many  individual  exceptions  and  even  localities  where  the 
statement  does  not  apply.  It  is  sufficiently  widespread, 
however,  to  admit  of  the  generality. 

In  some  instances  such  demonstrations  as  have  occurred 
have  been  the  fault  of  the  visitors.  T actless  or  ill-mannered 
people  may  always  expect  trouble,  and  where  nerves  are 
already  on  edge  from  one  cause  or  another  it  needs  but  a 
little  friction  to  produce  heat.  To  those  who  invite  trouble 
and  get  it  no  sympathy  need  be  extended,  and  their  lack  of 
manners  is  to  be  deeply  deplored,  for  international  relations 
are  no  better  than  they  should  be  at  the  moment,  and  any¬ 
thing  which  tends  to  make  them  worse  is  to  be  regretted. 

Unfortunately,  all  of  the  trouble  cannot  be  charged  to 
the  bad  manners  of  a  few  of  any  one  of  the  nationalities 
concerned,  for  the  experienced  traveller  of  cosmopolitan 
habit  who  goes  quietly  about  his  business,  strictly  observing 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  country  he  may  be  in,  and 
careful  of  the  susceptibilities  of  the  people  he  is  with, 
cannot  fail  to  be  made  aware  of  the  apparent  resentment  of 
his  presence  in  countries  other  than  his  own.  He  finds  not 
only  the  unthinking  or  ignorant  elements  inclined  to  hos¬ 
tility  and  to  take  advantage,  but  even  the  Governments, 
backed  by  a  responsible  Press,  devising  and  putting  into 
effect  schemes  of  taxation  calculated  to  extort  from  the 
foreigner  more  than  his  share  of  expense,  and  making 
vexatious  rules  and  regulations  for  his  conduct  discouraging 
to  international  intercourse.  That  some  of  these  imposts 
do  not  apply  to  all  visitors  is  an  additional  cause  for  com¬ 
plaint,  and  authorities  in  international  law  are  of  the 
opinion  that  such  discrimination  is  a  direct  violation  of 
all  existing  treaties  in  which  there  is  a  “  favoured  nation  ” 
clause. 

It  is  not  the  fault  or  virtue  of  any  individual  that  he  is 
the  citizen  of  a  country  where  the  currency  is  on  a  gold 
standard  basis  or  of  one  where  the  currency  has  fallen 
below  par  in  the  international  exchanges.  If,  however. 
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he  is  a  citizen  of  a  country  where  the  money  is  at  par  gold 
value  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  profiteer,  and  taxed  at  a 
higher  rate  than  if  he  came  from  a  place  where  the  exchange 
value  of  the  currency  was  lower.  Incidentally  it  is 
notorious  that  the  cost  of  living  is  higher  in  the  gold 
standard  countries  than  it  is  in  countries  of  a  depreciated 
currency,  and  the  peoples  of  Belgium,  France  and  Italy 
are  more  prosperous  individually  than  those  of  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Sw^eden,  Switzerland  and  other  places 
where  exchange  values  are  high.  The  people  of  the  gold 
standard  countries  are  enduring  the  hardships  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  for  the  sake  of  the  future,  for  the  cheap  money  coun¬ 
tries  are  merely  postponing  the  inevitable,  which,  when  it 
comes,  will  have  added  severity  owing  to  such  postpone¬ 
ment,  and  in  direct  ratio  to  the  length  of  time  involved  in 
the  evasion. 

Taxation  of  the  visitor  from  a  gold  standard  country 
may  or  may  not  be  illegal  from  a  treaty  point  of  view, 
but  that  it  is  illogical  and  apt  to  bring  far  greater  finan¬ 
cial  loss  to  the  country  imposing  the  tax  than  the  impost 
may  yield  is  obvious.  During  the  past  year  220,000 
Americans,  760,000  British,  and  685,000  Spanish 
travellers  visited  France.  It  is  estimated  with  reason¬ 
able  accuracy  that  Americans  alone  spent  nearly  8,000 
million  francs  during  their  sojourn  in  France.  The  loan 
recently  contracted  by  France  in  Switzerland  amounts  to 
400  million  francs,  bears  a  seven  per  cent,  interest,  in¬ 
creases  the  national  debt  by  that  amount,  and  remains 
a  charge  upon  the  annual  budget  for  many  years  to  come. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  foreign  visitors  to  France 
during  the  past  twelve  months  from  all  countries  have 
left  behind  them  an  aggregate  of  20,000  million  francs. 
This  money  has  been  widely  distributed  through  all  the 
devious  channels  of  trade,  and  a  very  small  percentage 
of  it  represents  goods  purchased  which  were  removed  from 
the  country.  The  entire  sum  represents  a  net  gain  to 
French  finance,  for  it  bears  no  interest  and  does  not  have 
to  be  repaid. 

So  great,  indeed,  is  this  invisible  export  of  capital  from 
neighbouring  countries  that  drastic  steps  have  been  taken 
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by  their  Governments  to  prevent  people  from  going 
abroad.  In  some  places  this  has  been  done  by  inten¬ 
sive  propaganda,  and  in  others,  as  in  the  case  of  Italy, 
by  actual  prohibition  of  travel.  Extensions  of  foreign 
trade  so  eagerly  sought  by  all  countries  are  not  nearly 
so  profitable  as  the  immediate  returns  from  tourist  travel, 
and  no  country  benefits  so  largely  in  this  way  as  does 
France.  To  discourage  the  visiting  foreigner,  whether  he 
comes  from  a  country  of  gold  or  of  depreciated  currency, 
is  a  short-sighted  and  costly  policy. 

On  a  par  with  this  discouragement  of  foreigner  visitors, 
which  in  some  places  has  reached  a  stage  of  xenophobia, 
is  the  intensive  propaganda  against  imported  goods,  or 
those  manufactured  in  the  country  by  foreign-ownecl 
plants.  Such  propaganda  is  general  throughout  Europe, 
and  up  to  a  certain  point  may  be  considered  legitimate. 
To  urge  the  people  to  buy  home-made  articles  is  a  good 
policy.  Objection  may  reasonably  be  made,  however, 
to  libellous  attacks  upon  foreign  capital  invested  in  a 
country  the  entry  of  which  was  due  to  urgent  encourage¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  Government  or  the  people  of 
that  country.  An  American  or  an  Englishman  travelling 
in  France  and  endeavouring  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to 
whether  he  would  or  would  not  favour  a  cancellation  of 
war  debts  is  not  given  much  encouragement  to  favour  such 
a  cancellation  by  the  treatment  he  receives  or  when  he 
happens  to  be  brought  into  actual  contact  with  the  form 
of  anti-foreign  propaganda  employed.  For  example, 
one  of  the  very  large  manufacturing  companies  of  France 
recently  sent  out  a  circular  to  all  those  who  might  be 
interested  in  its  products,  which  read  in  parts  as  follows: 

'I'hc  Americans  wish  to  ruin  us ;  they  insist  upon  the  entire  paym.jnt  of 
our  debt,  and  this  debt  increases  as  the  franc  loses  value.  My  friend, 
by  buying  from  foreigners  the  equipment  you  require  you  are  playing 
into  their  hands  and  contributing  to  the  rise  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  and 
the  pound  and  the  depreciation  of  the  franc.  The  result  is,  as  you  know, 
that  taxes  increase,  Government  securities  lose  their  value,  and  the  franc 
depreciates.  A  day  will  come  when  the  American  will  no  longer  be  content 
to  install  himself  in  France  as  merchant  or  manufacturer;  he  will  buy 
cheaply  by  means  of  his  dollars  your  farms  and  your  land.  Our  native 
soil,  rich  on  account  of  your  labours,  will  belong  to  him ;  he  will  consider 
us  as  a  second-class  race,  incapable  of  remaining  masters  of  its  native 
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land,  and  will  treat  us  as  subordinates  in  the  same  way  as  he  does  the 
coloured  populations  in  his  own  country.  Refuse  energetically  the  offers 
of  foreign  producers ;  whether  their  factories  are  established  beyond  our 
frontiers  or  in  our  country,  the  result  is  the  same  :  they  gather  up  our 
money  and  carry  it  off.  Buy  from  Frenchmen  to  prevent  the  ruin  of  your 
country  and  your  children. 

No  exception  can  be  taken  to  any  campaign  to  increase 
the  earnings  of  home  industries  and  to  decrease  unneces¬ 
sary  imports,  but  when  such  propaganda  takes  the  form  of 
absurd  and  libellous  abuse  of  foreigners  who  are  doing 
business  in  France,  many  of  them  employing  thousands 
of  French  workmen,  it  oversteps  the  bounds  of  decency, 
and  certainly  does  not  aid  to  bring  about  the  sympathetic 
state  of  mind  so  strenuously  demanded  by  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  and  other  French  publicists.  So  far  as  the  danger 
of  the  French  losing  title  to  their  land  is  concerned,  it  is 
not  the  English  or  Americans  who  are  to  be  feared.  The 
danger  lies  in  another  direction,  and  is  already  receiving 
the  serious  attention  of  the  French  Government.  There 
are  nearly  one  million  Italians  now  in  France,  and  they 
have  come  to  stay  if  they  are  allowed  to  do  so.  They 
are  entrenching  themselves  firmly  in  the  country,  buying 
land  extensively  and  showing  a  marked  influence  in 
certain  districts.  Near  Toulouse  is  a  great  Italian 
settlement  of  land-owners  and  renters.  The  population 
of  the  Savoy  is  now  largely  Italian,  so  much  so  that  should 
any  trouble  arise  between  France  and  Italy  the  Savoy 
might  reasonably  be  claimed  as  Italian  territory.  This 
Italian  penetration  into  France  is  going  to  have  a  distinct 
effect  upon  international  affairs  in  time  to  come,  for  while 
these  people  have  been  welcomed  when  France  was  short 
of  labour,  their  presence  will  be  resented  by  the  native 
Frenchman  as  unemployment  grows.  There  are  now 
nearly  three  million  foreigners  actually  resident  in  France, 
and  the  problems  which  will  arise  from  this  foreign  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  population  will  overshadow  the  present  agita¬ 
tion  against  the  more  or  less  prosperous  visitor,  whose 
presence  is  a  source  of  profit  to  the  French  Government 
and  to  French  industry  of  all  kinds. 
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OUR  SEA  STORY  AND  ITS  INSPIRATION 
By  a.  Corbett-Smith 

lie  1  cncw  not  why  nor  wherefore, 

No  man  told  him  how  it  came, 

Yet  the  Sea  had  but  to  call  him. 

And  his  blood  fired  into  flame. 

And  so  may  it  be  sung  of  every  man  of  our  seafaring  race. 

Seafarers  all,  since  those  far-off  days  when  King  Alfred 
had  the  wit  to  realise  that  he  must  meet  the  Danes  keel 
to  keel  upon  the  high  seas  and  beat  them  in  fair  fight  ere 
they  landed  on  England’s  shore.  Seafarers  all,  when 
Richard  of  the  Lion-  Heart  went  crusading  and  met  the 
Saracens  away  in  the  Mediterranean.  Seafarers  all,  when 
Vasco  de  Gama  and  Columbus  opened  the  gates  of  the 
New  World  and  brought  to  birth  the  great  Age  of  Adven¬ 
ture;  when  the  Call  of  the  Sea  swept  like  a  gale  through 
England  to  bring  the  men  of  the  loom  and  the  plough,  the 
clerks  and  apprentices,  the  miners  and  Court  dandies,  the 
priests  and  the  herdsmen  down  to  the  quayside  and  send 
them  a-voyaging  in  tiny  cockleshells  to  the  lands  of  the 
Golden  West. 

So  has  it  been  all  through  our  island  story. 

Keep  then  the  wall  of  Enfflancl, 

The  Sea  that  rings  her  land, 

•And  then  is  England  fast-set 
In  might,  through  God  His  Hand. 

Whitehall  may  sometimes  have  forgotten  all  that  the 
sqa  means  to  England,  but  her  people,  with  surer  instinct, 
do  not.  When  Whitehall  has  forgotten  disaster  has  fol¬ 
lowed.  And  our  seafarers  have  thrust  their  bodies  into 
the  breaches  of  the  wall  to  stem  the  encroaching  tide. 
They  have  been  forced  to  retrieve  the  disaster  with  long 
suffering,  much  treasure  and  precious  lives. 

It  was  the  call  of  the  sea  to  an  island  race  that  brought 
the  landsmen  of  ours  out  by  their  thousands  to  man  the 
ships  and  serve  the  guns  all  through  the  dark  days  of 
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1914-18.  Whitehall  forgot,  and  bartered  our  sea  strength 
for  a  mess  of  compromise.  But  England  remembered, 
though  she  did  not  know  it.  And  because  she  remembered 
she  saved  the  world  once  again  by  her  seafarers. 

“  No  landsmen  need  apply !  ”  cried  the  Royal  Navy 
in  the  old  days  when  they  hoisted  the  policeman’s  flag 
over  the  Seven  Seas.  But  in  August,  1914,  the  landsmen 
(so-called)  rushed  the  gangways,  tore  down  the  notice- 
board,  and  settled  themselves  comfortably  below  decks. 

“  We’ve  come  aboard  to  see  this  business  through,” 
said  the  landsmen.  “  We  be  of  one  blood,  you  and  we.” 

And  the  Royal  Navy,  good  sportsmen  as  they  are, 
thought  that  perhaps  there  might  be  something  in  it.  So 
they  shared  out  their  grub,  overhauled  the  slop-chest,  and 
set  the  landsmen  to  work.  And  before  many  months  had 
passed  the  R.N.  thanked  their  gods  that  they  had  done  so. 

It  is  an  old  story  now  that  the  landsmen  and  the  fisher- 
folk  manned  the  Dover  Patrol  and  “  kept  ”  the  Channel 
during  the  German  War.  Over  125,100  ships  did  they 
shepherd  to  and  fro  during  the  four  years.  Over  7,000 
men  a  day  were  passed  backwards  and  forwards.  Over 
30,000  tons  of  stores  were  imported  each  day  into  France. 
These  and  other  trifles. 

“  These  men,”  wrote  Vice-Admiral  Bacon,  command¬ 
ing  the  Patrol,  “  these  men  under  fire  have  exhibited  a 
coolness  well  worthy  of  the  personnel  of  a  Service  inured 
by  discipline.  The  results  show  how  deeply  sea  adapt¬ 
ability  is  ingrained  in  the  seafaring  races  of  these  islands.” 

England,  by  her  sea  service  and  by  the  sea  tradition 
which  that  service  has  created,  has  bestowed  upon  the 
world  the  greatest  gift  known  in  history.  But,  “  lavish 
with  the  inveterate  unthrift  of  the  English,  who  are  never 
happy  unless  they  are  throwing  things  away  ”  (to  quote 
Mr.  Kipling),  England  goes  serenely  upon  her  course,  and 
her  people  seem  to  live  unconscious  of  her  prodigality. 

This  is  not  good.  That  England  lives,  that  the  body  is 
nourished  by  the  sea  alone,  every  man  of  ours  knows  by 
a  sure  instinct.  But  there  is  more  to  it  than  care  of  the 
body.  There  is  care  of  the  soul.  And  the  knowledge  of 
England’s  seafaring,  the  story  of  how  our  fathers  have 
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therein  wrought  for  us,  and  how  our  brothers  of  the  sea 
maintain  that  tradition,  this  is  the  noblest  inspiration  that 
a  man  may  have  in  the  workaday  world  of  to-day. 

Over  three  hundred  years  ago  a  scholar,  but  a  great 
seafarer  in  spirit,  spent  much  of  his  life  urging  this  same 
contention.  “  I  have  greatly  wished,”  wrote  Richard 
Hakluyt,  “  there  were  a  Lecture  of  Navigation  read  in  this 
Citie  (London),  for  the  banishing  of  our  former  grosse 
ignorance  in  Marine  causes,  and  for  the  increase  and 
generall  multiplying  of  the  sea-knowledge  in  this  age.” 

Nelson  standsi  as  the  supreme  embodiment  of  our  sea 
tradition.  There  is  the  conclusion  to  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Lord  Sydney,  Secretary  of  State,  in  1787,  when 
suppressing  illegal  traffic  in  the  Leeward  Islands.  “  My 
greatest  pride,”  wrote  Nelson,  “  is  to  discharge  my  duty 
faithfully;  my  greatest  ambition  to  receive  approbation  for 
my  conduct.”  And  that  was  in  effect  Nelson’s  life  motto. 

The  seafarers  of  England  subscribe  whole-heartedly  to 
the  first  half  of  Nelson’s  remark;  but,  as  men  of  action, 
they  decline  to  concern  them.selves  with  the  latter. 
Nelson  did  not  advertise  himself;  but  he  never  failed  to 
see  that  his  officers  and  Jacks  were  given  the  fullest  “  ap¬ 
probation.”  And  he  took  it  as  a  personal  insult  if  such 
recognition  were  not  publicly  given. 

In  those  days  our  seamen  and  their  deeds  were  known 
and  valued  at  their  great  worth  in  every  home  in  the  land, 
from  the  King’s  palace  in  St.  James’s  to  the  crofter’s  hut 
on  the  Westmoreland  fells.  They  made  the  one  topic  of 
chat  which  a  man  was  certain  to  hear  in  every  club  and 
inn  parlour  from  Land’s  End  to  Inverness.  The  story  of 
George  Anson’s  voyage  round  the  world  was  the  most 
popular  book  of  the  day.  It  created  a  furore  throughout 
Europe,  especially  in  Germany,  where  “  everyone  was  at 
work  on  it  with  grammars  and  dictionaries.”  And  any 
theatrical  manager  could  win  an  assured  success  with  a 
full-blooded  nautical  drama  of  William  boarding  a  first- 
rate  single-handed  and  rescuing  his  lovely  Sue  from  the 
Frenchies. 

There  was  whole-hearted  “  approbation.”  And  appro¬ 
bation  inevitably  spelt  inspiration.  The  town  learned  of 
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Admiral  Duncan’s  victory  in  the  Texel  river  and  thrilled 
to  it.  But  when  an  officer  returned  and  repeated  Duncan’s 
splendid  cry  before  action :  “  I  have  taken  the  soundings 
of  the  water,  and  I  know  that  if  my  ship  sinks  my  flag 
will  still  fly,”  the  instant  wave  of  enthusiasm  sent  all  the 
press-gangs  off  on  a  holiday. 

Whitehall,  then  as  now,  did  not  lift  a  finger  to  encourage 
and  foster  the  sea  spirit  amongst  our  people.  Their 
employment  of  Dibdin  to  write  sea  songs  was  practically 
their  sole  breakaway  from  the  classical  tradition  of  reserve. 
They  treated  officers  and  men  damnably  both  afloat  and 
ashore ;  service  on  board  a  king’s  ship  meant  a  living  hell ; 
and  the  press-gang  was  a  horrible  system.  Yet,  given  a 
captain  who  was  moderately  decent  to  his  ship’s  company, 
and  the  ship  was  manned.  The  sea  instinct  held  the 
people. 

When  Nelson  called  for  shipmates  from  the  Eastern 
counties  to  man  the  Agamemnon  it  was  little  or  no  thought 
of  prize-money  that  brought  in  the  lads  from  Norfolk, 
Lincoln,  and  the  Ridings.  For  Nelson  very  seldom  took 
a  prize.  Nor  was  it  the  magic  of  Nelson’s  name.  For 
Nelson  was  still  a  young  man  who  had  yet  to  win  his  spurs. 
He  was  quite  unknown  to  the  public.  But  the  rumour  had 
got  round  that,  while  he  knew  his  job,  he  could  still  give 
a  thought  to  his  men.  And  that  was  good  enough. 

The  sea  instinct  is  as  alive  to-day  as  ever  it  has  been. 
1914  testified  to  that.  So,  too,  did  the  Great  Strike  of  this 
year.  Our  young  men  of  all  ranks  turned  out  to  man 
the  lorries,  the  ’buses,  and  the  trains  as  joyously  as  their 
elder  brothers  manned  the  motor  launches,  patrol  craft,  and 
submarine  chasers  a  dozen  years  ago.  The  craft  were 
different,  that  was  all. 

So,  too,  was  it  the  sea  instinct  which  kept  our  folk  level¬ 
headed,  calm,  and  very  humorous  all  through  that  indus¬ 
trial  crisis.  No  other  people  in  the  world  could  so  have 
faced  it,  and  we  know  how  the  rest  of  the  world  marvelled. 
But  nowhere  yet  have  I  seen  suggested  the  explanation  of 
our  conduct.  There  is  nothing  to  it.  We  happen  to  be  a 
race  of  seafarers;  that  is  all.  Take  the  character,  instincts, 
and  outlook  of  a  sailor  who  is  born  to  the  sea  and  you  have 
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an  Englishman.  He  may  pass  his  life  between  a  Sheffield 
slum  and  a  Sheffield  factory,  with  the  annual  “wakes”  to 
give  him  his  one  glimpse  of  sea  waves,  but  if  he  is  of  honest 
English  blood  he  is  a  seafarer  who  can  claim  kin  with 
Nelson  or  young  Jack  Cornwell. 

But  just  as,  to  our  shame,  it  needs  a  story  of  death  or 
disaster  to  advertise  the  Royal  Navy  and  bring  it  into  the 
news,  so  it  almost  seems  that  we  must  have  a  national  crisis 
to  evoke  the  sea  spirit.  And  this,  as  I  say,  is  not  good. 
The  great  treasure  of  our  sea  story  and  tradition  was  given 
to  us  to  use  faithfully  and  well,  not  to  wrap  in  a  napkin 
and  hide  miserly  in  the  earth.  Nelson  concluded  his  auto¬ 
biographical  Sketch  of  My  Life  with  the  words,  “  and  I 
may  say  to  the  reader,  ‘  Go  thou  and  do  likewise.’  ” 
I  Unless  we  know  the  story,  and  those  of  a  thousand  other 
“  intrepid  sailors  and  mates  ”  of  ours,  we  can  hardly  profit 
by  their  inspiriting  examples. 

And  if  ever  there  was  an  age  in  which  such  inspiration 
is  needed  it  is  this  one.  For  most  of  us  the  time  is  out 
of  joint.  We  try  bravely  enough  to  keep  the  flag  flying 
in  the  very  spirit  of  our  fighting  ancestors,  but  ever  and 
again  we  cannot  resist  a  look  backward  over  our  shoulders. 
That  is  the  moment  when  we  need  Lord  Hawke  on  the 
bridge  by  our  side.  “  You  have  pointed  out  the  danger,” 
cried  Hawke  to  his  pilot  as  the  Royal  George  drove  into 
Quiberon  Bay  through  the  November  darkness  and  storm, 
“  I  now  command  you  to  lay  me  alongside  the  French 
admiral.”  And  who  of  us,  hearing  that  cry,  and  conjuring 
up  the  scene,  will  not  set  his  teeth  the  harder  and  lay  his 
own  ship  alongside  the  enemy  ? 

Nor  have  our  great  leaders  disdained  to  seek  inspira¬ 
tion  from  their  fighting  forbears.  Hear  Nelson  off  Bastia 
in  1794  when,  ashore  with  a  handful  of  Jacks,  he  was  doing 
the  work  of  an  army  division.  “  I  feel  for  the  honour  of 
my  country,”  said  he,  “  and  had  rather  be  beat  than  not 
make  the  attack.  .  .  .  We  must,  we  will  have  it.  .  .  . 
What  would  the  immortal  Wolfe  have  done.^  As  he  did, 
beat  the  enemy,  if  he  perished  in  the  attempt.” 

Or  stand  for  a  moment  upon  the  Ridge  at  Delhi  during 
the  darkest  hour  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  and  listen  to  John 
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Lawrence  and  Herbert  Edwardes.  The  fate  of  India  hung 
in  the  balance,  and  even  the  iron  will  and  cool  decision 
of  Lawrence  seemed  to  waver.  He  quoted  Napoleon  and 
sought  to  profit  by  Napoleon’s  mistake  at  the  Elbe  in 
1814,  and  so  abandon  Delhi.  But  Edwardes  held  him 
with  Nelson’s  dying  words,  “Make  a  stand!”  cried 
Edwards.  “  ‘  Anchor,  Hardy,  anchor  I  ’  ” — and  Lawrence 
“  anchored  ”  and  saved  the  Punjaub. 

“  Is  there  really  anything  in  all  this  junk  about  Nel¬ 
son  ?  ”  a  man  of  education  and  experience  once  asked  me. 
“Was  he  really  the  sort  of  god  men  say?”  No,  Nelson 
was  no  god,  but  a  very  human  man.  That  is  why  he  lives 
to-day  in  the  hearts  of  our  people,  and  why  his  personal 
ensign  flies  at  the  masthead  of  every  ship  of  the  British 
Navy,  from  the  greatest  battleship  to  the  smallest  fishing- 
lugger. 

“What  will  Nelson  think  of  us?”  cried  Edward  Riou 
in  grief  as  he  sheered  off  from  the  Copenhagen  attack  in 
mistaken  obedience  to  Parker’s  signal.  And  no  remark 
can  show  more  clearly  how  Nelson’s  seamen  regarded  their 
great  leader.  Those  men  knew  Nelson  in  his  habit  as  he 
lived.  And  if  they  could  so  trust  and  venerate  him,  who 
are  we  not  to  uphold  their  faith  and  profit  by  it  to  the 
uttermost  ? 

Inevitably  one  calls  first  upon  Nelson  to  give  us  the  lead 
into  action,  for  Nelson  stands  as  the  spirit  incarnate  of 
England,  of  England’s  seafarers.  But  it  was  an  age  of 
great  sea  captains,  and  Nelson  only  towered  above  lesser 
peaks  in  a  mountain  chain.  There  was  no  man  amongst 
his  “  band  of  brothers  ”  from  whom  we  to-day  may  not 
learn  to  our  advantage.  The  greatest  story  (to  my  mind) 
in  all  the  annals  of  our  sea  service  is  that  of  Edward  Riou 
bringing  the  water-logged  Guardian  into  Table  Bay  after 
a  nine  weeks’  battle  with  the  storm  and  after  the  crew 
had  “abandoned  ship.”  “And  never  once,”  said  Riou 
when  he  came  ashore,  “  did  I  allow  myself  even  to  hope 
until  the  day  we  sighted  land.”  What  a  story  to  tell  to  our 
children  once  a  term  in  every  school  in  the  land  ! 

But  our  sea  story  does  not  begin  with  the  age  of  Nelson. 
Come,  my  friend  I  Let  me  take  you  by  the  hand  for  a 
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moment  as  the  mighty  line  of  our  seafarers  drives  past 
out  of  the  mists,  dipping  ensign  or  lowering  top-sails  in 
greeting. 

Here  in  the  van  is  a  queer,  forty-oared  craft.  But  she 
carries  that  fair-haired  Saxon  king  who  wrote  the  first 
words  of  our  sea  tradition,  “Attack  is  the  essence  of 
defence.”  A  good  word,  that !  We  will  nail  it  over  the 
office  mantelpiece. 

A  great  lumbering,  shield-hung  barge  ploughs  in  her 
wake.  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart  is  sailing  to  Palestine 
and  adventuring  the  first  English  fleet  into  distant  seas. 
“  Greeting,  sire,  and  good  luck  !  ”  And  here  sails  another 
Norman,  Hubert  de  Burgh  of  Dover.  “  No  captain  can  be 
wrong,”  cries  de  Burgh,  “  who  lays  his  ship  alongside  one 
of  the  enemy.  If  these  land,  England  is  lost.”  And  he 
drives  headlong  from  windward  upon  the  French  to  beat 
them  in  fair*  fight.  Men  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  hardy 
fishermen  of  Kent,  farmers  and  herdsmen  are  out  with 
de  Burgh,  and  terrible  fighters  they  are. 

Here  sails  another  gallant  King  of  England  in  his  ship- 
cog  Thomas.  King  Edward  the  Third  has  taken  fire 
from  de  Burgh’s  inspiration,  and,  “  Lay  me,”  cries  he, 
“  against  the  Spaniard  who  is  coming,  for  I  would  joust 
with  him.”  And  from  the  Thomas  sinking  under  him  the 
King  sprang  aboard  the  enemy  and  carried  her. 

For  a  while  the  sea-mist  gathers  athwart  the  sterns  of 
the  old  ships.  *  The  years  pass  by.  England  sleeps. 
Then,  at  last,  with  a  shattering  crash  of  flame,  the  sun 
rose  upon  the  great  Age  of  Adventure.  England  awoke. 

Like  trumpeters  that  ride  before  a  pageant  so  the  first 
ships  of  England’s  new  race  of  adventurers  steal  past  us 
and  vanish  into  the  west.  Another  English  King  and 
seafarer  waves  them  forward.  A  New  Found  Land  is 
the  first  precious  stone  to  be  set  within  the  crown.  The 
Royal  Navy  is  created;  and  ships  whose  proud  names 
shall  pass  from  mother  to  daughter  through  the  centuries 
are  launched.  The  Sea  Tradition  is  in  being. 

Gloriana  ascends  the  throne;  and  now  the  pageant  of 
our  seafarers  crowds  thick  and  fast  before  us.  Here  sails 
Willoughby,  making  north-east  across  arctic  Russia. 
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Here  Frobisher,  for  the  North-West  Passage.  There, 
under  an  Admiral’s  flag,  is  William  Howard,  who 
brought-to  Philip  of  Spain  with  a  shot  across  his  bows  to 
make  him  salute  the  English  flag  in  the  Narrow  Seas. 
John  Hawkyns,  of  Plymouth;  and  there,  now  in  a  ship 
of  his  own,  Hawkyns’s  young  lieutenant,  Francis  Drake. 
Pirate  Drake,  if  you  will;  but  it  was  he  who  builded  in 
the  keystone  of  England’s  sea  tradition.  “  For,”  said  he, 
“  I  must  have  the  gentleman  to  haul  and  draw  with  the 
mariner  and  the  mariner  with  the  gentleman.  What ! 
Let  us  show  ourselves  all  to  be  of  a  company.”  (And 
is  there  no  inspiration  for  us  of  these  latter  days  in  that 
word  ?) 

And  the  merchant  seamen  and  the  fisherfolk  and  the 
landsmen  of  our  Island  Race  made  themselves  “  of  a 
company  ”  with  the  few  Royal  Navy  men.  And  they 
clambered  aboard  the  great  ships  and  little  ships  to  serve 
under  men  w^hose  names  ring  even  to-day  like  a  trumpet 
call.  Humphrey  Gilbert  and  John  Davis,  Ralegh, 
Hudson  and  Wynter — but  how  name  the  quarter  of  them  ! 
And  Frenchmen  and  Portingals,  Spaniards  and  Algerines, 
pirates,  slave-traders  and  freebooters,  they  fought  them  as 
they  met  them.  Trade  followed  the  flag.  Little  by 
little,  through  incredible  hardship,  by  blood  and  tears, 
they  cleansed  the  pathways  of  the  sea  to  serve  England’s 
needs.  And,  in  the  cleansing,  old  enemies  besought 
England  to  help  them  also. 

England  became  the  gateway  of  the  world’s  trade;  and 
the  labour  of  her  mariners  steadily  increased.  Sometimes 
she  forgot  that  the  sea  was  her  all,  in  all,  and  she  paid 
bitterly  for  the  failing.  But  more  often  she  remembered, 
and  her  own  needs  and  those  of  civilisation  were  well  met. 
For  a  spell,  too,  we  watch  breathless  while  Dutch  and  Eng¬ 
lish  seamen  dispute  the  holding  of  the  gate  in  many  a 
doughty  fight.  We  see  them  part  in  chivalry,  well  pleased 
with  each  other,  and  we  doff  our  hats  in  salute  to  De 
Ruyter’s  gallant  tribute — “  Englishmen  may  be  killed  and 
English  ships  burnt,  but  English  courage  is  invincible.” 

Across  the  Seven  Seas  of  the  world  is  borne  the  Red 
Cross  of  St.  George.  And  where  it  flies  there  is  humanity 
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served.  Ancient  wrongs  are  righted,  and  men,  w’omen 
and  little  children  come  to  live  in  a  freedom  that  they 
did  not  dream  existed  on  the  earth.  New  lands  are  dis¬ 
covered,  and  the  sea-roads  to  them  are  sounded  and 
charted,  made  safe  and  free  for  every  ship  of  every 
nation  that  desires  to  pass  over  them  “  upon  her  lawful 
occasions.” 

No  man  is  denied,  unless  he  be  an  enemy  to  humanity. 
And,  instant  upon  his  challenge,  England  finds  the  seamen 
to  meet  him.  Only  with  death  does  the  sea  service  of 
English  seamen  end.  Here  is  my  Lord  Rodney  at 
sixty-two  driving  the  Formidable  through  the  French  line 
at  The  Saints  and  creating  the  master-stroke  for  Nelson 
at  Trafalgar.  Here  is  my  Lord  Howe  at  seventy  on  the 
Glorious  First  of  June  fighting  his  ships  from  an  armchair 
on  deck  and  winning  a  victory  that  inspired  Englishmen 
throughout  the  long  war  of  the  Revolution.  With  such 
examples  what  then  of  the  younger  men?  And  here,  in 
1918,  is  Admiral  Startin  at  sixty-three  plunging  into  a 
ship  flaming  with  oil  to  rescue  an  engineer,  just  as  Drake 
ordained  centuries  before;  and  here  is  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Gartside-Tipping  of  the  Dover  Patrol, 
serving  afloat,  and  dying  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  on 
active  service,  on  the  deck  of  his  own  ship  and  with  his 
face  to  the  enemy. 

The  Sea  Story  of  England  !  Is  there  nothing  here,  all 
ye  who  pass  by?  For  every  letter  of  every  word  that  I 
have  written  there  are  a  thousand  English  seamen  wnth 
a  thousand  deeds  which  shall  bear  the  telling.  And  what 
man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl  of  ours  will  not  upon  the 
moment  respond  to  such  stories?  “I  wish,”  once  said  a 
little  lady  of  twelve  years  to  me  after  an  hour’s  story¬ 
telling,  “  I  wish  that  all  the  people  in  England  had  been 
here  in  this  theatre;  perhaps  if  they  had  we  should  not 
have  so  many  of  those  strikes  which  are  a  shame  to  the 
country.”  A  child  of  twelve  in  an  L.C.C.  school ! 

In  the  old  street  cry  of  the  broadsheet  seller :  “  What 
do  ye  lack,  my  masters  ?  ”  Here  is  a  story  of  high 
comedy,  of  the  men  of  the  Brunswick  and  their  solemn 
deputation  to  the  captain  for  his  gold-laced  hat  to  cover 
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the  battered  figure-head.  Here  is  a  ballad  of  friendship, 
when  Nelson  backed  the  mizzen  topsail  and  held  his 
ship  against  the  Spaniard  rather  than  lose  Hardy.  Here 
is  another  chivalrous  ballad  of  Nelson  when,  with 
shattered  arm  and  fainting  from  loss  of  blood,  he  refused 
to  be  put  aboard  where  Mrs.  Fremantle  lay  for  fear  of 
alarming  her  when  he  could  give  no  tidings  of  her  hus¬ 
band.  Here  is  a  tale  of  Cochrane  in  the  little  Speedy 
boarding  a  Spanish  first-rate  with  a  crew  of  blackamoors, 
and  leaving  his  ship’s  doctor  behind,  the  only  man  on 
board,  to  carry  on.  Here  is  a  woodcut  of  Captain  Loxley 
with  his  little  fox-terrier  by  his  side  standing  calmly  on 
the  bridge  of  his  ship  as  she  went  down,  and  calling  to 
his  men  :  “  Be  British,  lads !  ”  And  here  is  another,  of 
Jack  Cornwell,  ship’s  boy  of  the  Chester,  standing  by  the 
gun  waiting  for  orders  when  there  was  no  man  left  to  give 
them. 

The  Sea  Story  of  England  is  the  Englishman’s  Bible. 
There  is  hardly  a  deed  or  thought  which  he  will  not  find 
paralleled  in  the  two  volumes.  He  may  trace  that  parallel 
step  by  step,  from  the  relentless  and  inhuman  slaughter 
of  a  defeated  enemy  to  that  “  greater  love  ”  of  self- 
sacrifice  for  friends  of  which  Christ  has  spoken.  He  will 
find  in  that  Sea  Story  of  ours  all  that  a  man  can  need  to 
his  daily  life  of  inspiration  and  guidance.  He  will  find 
in  it  nothing  by  which  he  may  not  profit,  in  duty  to  the 
State  and  pride  of  citizenship,  in  courtesy  and  loving¬ 
kindness  to  his  fellows,  in  playing  the  game  for  his  side, 
and  in  an  increased  confidence  in  his  own  power  for  good 
to  himself  and  his  own  business  and  to  the  world  about 
him.  He  will,  in  short,  take  to  his  heart  the  lesson  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  And  that  is  : — 

Keep  your  guns  bright,  your  powder  dry,  and  trust  in  God. 


GOD’S  RICH  MAN;  ST.  FRANCIS  OF  ASSISI 
By  May  Bateman 

“  One  goes  more  quickly  into  heaven  from  a  hut  than  from  a  palace.’* — 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

The  seventh  centenary  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi’s  release 
from  “  this  earthly  exile  ”  *  is  responsible  for  the  making 
of  many  more  of  those  imaginary  portraits  of  him  which 
stretch  across  the  centuries.  No  saint’s  name  goes  further 
afield  than  St.  Francis’.  Franciscan  missions,  Franciscan 
art,  Franciscan  literature  are  alike  catchwords  to  be  glibly 
used  by  millions,  some  of  whom  have  few  if  any  ideas  as 
to  what  they  stand  for. 

Thanks  to  the  Press,  even  the  man-in-the-street  knows, 
however,  that  in  this  special  Franciscan  year  the  enchanted 
city  of  Assisi  has  become  more  and  more  infused  with  the 
glamour  of  the  past.  Last  year’s  pilgrim  looked,  so  far  as 
natural  conditions  went,  on  much  the  same  scene  as  that 
towards  which  the  saint’s  blind  eyes  were  turned  when, 
soon  before  the  end,  he  blessed  Assisi.  The  actual  pano¬ 
rama  has  changed  comparatively  little  since  Francis  Ber- 
nardone  saw  it,  first  as  “King  of  Youth,”  and  then  as 
“  Apostolic  man  ”  ’ — a  grey-frocked  penitent.  Mountain 
ranges,  the  Umbrian  plain  shining  with  pools  of  colour, 
paths  lifting  steadily  towards  the  sky,  cool  lines  of  olives 
with  the  characteristic  bloom  which  you  want  to  brush 
tenderly  like  the  bloom  of  purple  grapes,  old  arches  giving 
upon  beauty,  bringing  to  mind  the  backgrounds  of  many 
mediaeval  pictures,  a  city  confidently  climbing  up  and 
clinging  to  the  rugged  rock,  the  ruins  of  Rocca — so  power¬ 
ful  in  St.  Francis’  youth — overlooking  all,  ravaged  yet  fine. 
If  the  pilgrim  be  only  imaginative  enough,  he  may  men¬ 
tally  obliterate  the  outlines  of  the  great  Church  which 
holds  in  its  breast  the  earthly  remains  of  Francis  and  all 
the  rest  that  has  grown  into  being  since  his  time,  or  view 
it,  perhaps,  in  the  light  of  vision  of  one  who  worked  “  not 
merely  for  to-day.” 

(1)  Encyclical  Letter  of  Pope  Pius  XI,  April  30th,  192ft 

(2)  The  name  by  which  his  first  followers  first  knew  him. — Tres.  Soc. 
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Since  the  inaugural  ceremonies  which  began  at  midnight 
this  year  on  August  ist,  Assisi  itself  has  taken  a  far 
more  mediaeval  aspect.  Old  plaster-work  stripped  from 
ancient  buildings  lets  the  rose-stone  of  Subasio  free ;  long 
closed-in  windows  open  once  more  on  wind  and  sun. 
Mussolini’s  Government  knows  how  to  give  generously, 
as  well  as  those  thousands  of  pilgrims  do  who  flock  to  the 
little  city  set  upon  the  hill ;  realising  that,  “  con  San  Fran¬ 
cesco,  V Italia  ha  dato  anche  il  fiu  Santo  dei  Santi  al 
Cristianesimo  ed  aV  unianitaT  ^  The  streets  of  Assisi, 
many  renamed  as  in  old  days,  slip  imperceptibly  upon  old 
memories.  Throughout  all  this  Franciscan  year  Assisi  has 
been  more  and  more  steeped  in  that  spirit  of  prayer  which 
transformed  her  in  St.  Francis’  day  and  spread  out  to  far 
countries.  Prayer  was  the  breath  of  the  changed  Francis’ 
life.  “In  prayer,”  he  said,  “is  profit  and  fulness  of 
grace.”  “  Petition  after  petition  ”  (of  the  Lord’s  Prayer) 
became  “  on  his  lips  like  a  sunlit  prism,  in  which  the  rays 
of  his  enthusiastic  love  of  God  ”  were  “  refracted.”  *  Per¬ 
haps  that  same  “  luce  senza  tramonte  ”  which  Signor  Mus¬ 
solini  writes  of  in  his  preface  to  St.  Bonaventura’s  lately 
republished  Life  of  St.  Francis  may  yet  penetrate  even  a 
world  darkened  as  ours  is  by  its  ignorance  of  the  dynamic 
force  of  prayer? 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  how,  in  view  of  the 
widespread  devotion  to  St.  Francis,  so  many  misconcep¬ 
tions  as  to  what  he  was,  and  what  were  his  unchanging 
loyalties,  could  come  about.  “  II  Poverello  ” — paradoxi¬ 
cally,  God’s  Rich  Man — is  unconsciously  belittled  by 
many  of  his  biographers.  Few — except  His  Master — 
were  ever  more  misinterpreted  by  those  who,  even  while 
loving  him,  see  him  subjectively,  or  in  part.  The  senti¬ 
mentalist,  for  example,  contentedly  accepts  him  as  the 
supreme  lover  of  nature,  to  whom  the  inanimate  called  with 
nearly  human  insistence,  and  “  who  spoke  to  animals,  treat¬ 
ing  them  almost  like  brothers,  and  making  them  obedient  to 
his  commands.”®  But  St.  Francis  was  so  much  more  than 

(1)  Messaggio  agU  llaliani;  Mussolini. 

(2)  The  Ideals  of  St.  Francis,  Hilarin  Felder,  O.M.  Cap. 

(3)  Pope  Pius  XI. 
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this  !  “  He  flung  round  the  world  a  bond  of  blessed  har¬ 

mony  similar  to  that  which  existed  between  man  and  nature 
at  the  dawn  of  creation.”  ^  Using  “  all  things  as  steps  to 
ascend  to  the  Throne  ”  “  of  God,  he  did  not  actually  come 
to  “make  men  doting  lovers  of  birds,  lambs,  fishes,  or 
hares,”  but  “  to  fashion  them  after  the  Gospel  pattern  and 
make  them  lovers  of  the  Cross.”  ®  Others,  who  do  not 
even  begin  to  know  that  love  spells  joyful  sacrifice,  and, 
utterly  consuming  self,  springs  upwards  in  pure  flame, 
visualise  in  St.  Francis’  burning  love  even  of  sinners,  a 
type  of  mere  humanitarianism,  although  he  explicitly  says 
that  “  how  great  soever  ”  thy  brother’s  sin  may  be, 
“mercy” — love’s  everyday  symbol — must  be  shown 
the  end  that  thou  mayst  draw  him  to  the  Lord."  Even 
the  patriot,  remembering  gratefully  all  that  Italy  owes  to 
St.  Francis — pioneer  of  a  social  reform  of  the  widest 
significance  in  paralysing  the  feudal  system  and  the 
Guelph  and  Ghibelline  feud  by  his  institution  of  a  Third 
Order  of  Friars  Minor,  which  decreed  that  Tertiaries 
should  not  receive  arms  to  be  “  wielded  against  any  person, 
nor  bear  them  on  their  person,”  nor  take  solemn  oaths 
“  except  in  those  instances  decreed  by  the  Pope,  namely, 
where  peace,  the  Faith,  or  a  juridical  oath  is  at  stake  ” — is 
inclined  to  exploit  him  as  “  the  standard-bearer  of  an 
enthusiastic  national  spirit.”  “  There  are  those,  too,  who 
picture  him,  if  not  as  “the  first  Protestant,”  as  in  Mr. 
Shaw’s  presentation  of  St.  Joan,  as  at  least  some  “sort  of 
poetical  dissenter.”  *  Equally  untrue  is  the  picture  of 
St.  Francis  as  a  “  misunderstood  and  frustrated  man  ”  who 
saw  at  the  end  the  failure  of  the  ideals  he  had  spent  his 
life  for,  who  believed  that  “  the  Church  had  become  un¬ 
faithful  to  her  mission.”  No  one  was  more  innately 
Catholic  in  the  strictest  as  in  the  widest  sense  of  a  term 
which  stands  for  the  one  liberty.  No  one  more  than  he 
saw  more  clearly  that  even  the  human  sin  of  a  priest  could 
not  diminish  the  power  of  the  sacraments  he  administered. 
“  These  hands  have  touched  my  Lord.  ...  I  know  not 
whether  they  be  unclean  or  no,”  he  said,  and  humbly  kissed 

(i)  Hilarin  Felder.  (2)  Th.  of  Celano. 

(3)  Encyclical  Letter,  April  30th,  iq26.  (4)  Ihid. 

(5)  Some  Pages  of  Franciscan  History.  Paschal  Robinson. 
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those  of  one  who  was  notoriously  unworthy.  “  In  this  world 
1  see  nothing  corporally  of  the  most  high  Son  of  God 
but  His  most  holy  body  and  blood,  which  they  (priests) 
alone  consecrate  and  .  .  .  alone  administer  to  others.” 

No  sooner  had  his  little  band  of  followers  reached  the 
number  of  twelve  than,  with  his  usual  headlong  impetu¬ 
osity,  he  hurried  to  Rome  to  seek  approval  of  the  growing 
apostolate  and  regularise  its  institution,  although  actually 
at  that  time  this  was  not  obligatory.  “  Let  us  go  to  our 
Mother,  the  holy  Roman  Church,  and  relate  to  the  Pope 
what  the  Lord  has  begun  to  do  through  us,  that  we  may 
continue  what  we  have  begun,  according  to  his  will  and 
command.”  In  his  dying  Testament  he  says  :  “  The  Lord 
gave  me,  and  still  gives  me,  such  faith  in  priests  who  live 
after  the  manner  of  the  holy  Roman  Church  on  account 
of  their  orders,  that  if  they  persecuted  me,  I  should  still 
have  recourse  to  them.”  He  describes  his  Testament  itself 
as  having  been  made  so  that  “  we  may  in  a  more  Catholic 
manner  observe  the  rule  we  have  vowed  to  the  Lord.” 

“  How  foolish  they  are,  and  how  little  they  know  the 
Saint  of  Assisi,  who  for  the  purpose  of  their  own  errors 
invent  a  Francis — an  incredible  Francis — who  is  impatient 
of  the  authority  of  the  Church,  who  cares  nothing  for  the 
teaching  of  our  faith,  who  is  the  herald  of  that  false  free¬ 
dom  which  has  been  so  much  vaunted  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  and  is  the  cause  of  such  unrest  in 
Church  and  State  ”  !  ^ 

Impossible,  however  remotely,  to  sense  the  spirit  of 
St.  Francis,  unless  we  get  to  bedrock,  the  solid  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  the  whole  edifice  of  that  great  work  of 
his,  which  has  spread  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  world, 
was  reared.  If  the  love  of  God  is  merely  a  phrase  to  us, 
if  we  cannot  see  it  as  the  most  vital  part  of  being,  if  we  , 
look  upon  Christ  only  as  a  teacher,  on  the  level  with 
Buddha  and  the  rest,  and  do  not  recognise  His  divinity, 
we  shall  never  be  able  to  visualise  the  outward  drama  of 
Francis  Bernardone’s  life  except  as  a  series  of  picturesque 
and  astounding  episodes,  set  in  ideal  conditions  for  cine¬ 
matograph  display,  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  in  a  luxurious 
home  during  his  father’s  absence  in  France,  to  the  moment 
(i)  Pope  Pius  XI. 
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of  his  death,  when,  lying  in  a  borrowed  habit’  on  bare 
earth  sprinkled  with  ashes,  he  passed  into  God’s  closer 
keeping  on  the  wings  of  song  and  prayer. 

That  love  of  the  Herald  for  his  King,  chivalric,  tender, 
involving  heroism  to  the  point  of  hourly  martyrdom,  is 
as  much  beyond  the  dream  of  most  of  us  as  a  conception 
of  Heaven.  We  see  according  to  the  measure  of  capacity, 
and  Francis  Bernardone’s  capacity  certainly  was  not  mine 
or  yours.  I  doubt  if  he  was  ever  quite  an  “  ordinary 
person,”  as  we  use  the  term.  Influential  merchants  like 
his  father  obviously  had  a  certain  standing :  they  were 
travelled  men,  in  times  when  travel  was  only  for  the  few. 
Primitive  capitalists,  they  possessed  actual  money  which  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  was  beginning  to  be  of  con¬ 
siderable  power.  Francis’  mother  was  of  a  noble  Proven¬ 
cal  family,  but  her  son,  after  all,  was  in  his  father’s  busi¬ 
ness  and  traded  in  the  shop.  Yet  in  days  when  class  dis¬ 
tinction  was  much  more  marked  than  now,  he  mixed  with 
the  young  nobles  of  Assisi  on  more  than  common  grounds 
of  intimacy  and  affection ;  was  one  with  them  in  their  wild 
fantasies,  though  an  unconquerable  fastidiousness  secured 
him  from  certain  indulgences  which  many  of  them,  prob¬ 
ably,  took  lightly  enough.  He  was  as  well,  if  not  often 
better,  dressed  than  they,  and  loved  his  finery.  After  all, 
he  had  first  choice  of  rich  textures  which  an  ambitious 
father,  to  whom  F rancis’  revelries  in  noble  companionship 
showed  as  a  social  asset,  brought  back  from  his  journeys. 
Quick  with  song  and  laughter,  full  of  easy  graces,  a 
natural  troubadour,  foremost  in  feats  of  arms,  keen  on 
soldiering,  courteous  even  to  beggars,  Francis  was  pro¬ 
ficient  in  qualifications  for  that  knighthood  which  was  the 
goal  of  his  dreams,  as  he  thought,  in  days  when  knight¬ 
hood  crowned  the  flower  of  chivalry.  Recklessly  as  he 
flung  money  away — he  was  lavish  to  mendicants  even  in 
those  days,  and  sometimes  sent  rich  vessels  and  ornaments 
secretly  to  poor  priests  for  use  at  the  altar — his  father 
never  grudged  what  Francis  spent  in  wooing  a  popularity 
which,  in  fact,  he  owed  mainly  to  his  indefinable  charm 
and  innate  cleanliness.  For  the  sins  whose  stain  he  sought 
so  profoundly  to  expiate  in  penance  later  were  worldliness 
(i)  The  Ideals  of  St.  Francis.  Hilarin  Felder. 
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and  love  oi  g^ood  living  and  display,  and  so  forth — small 
sins  enough  from  the  modern  point  of  view,  but  looming 
large  to  the  mystic  whose  aim  is  ultimately  to  see  the  face 
of  God. 

Even  then,  from  time  to  time,  there  may  have  been  occa¬ 
sional  hints  of  inner  disturbance — swift  and  perplexing 
throes  of  doubt,  one  would  imagine — left  unrevealed  if 
they  existed.  On  the  one  hand,  the  passionate  worldly 
purposes  of  Pietro  Bernardone,  and  his  own  love  of 
pleasure,  encompassed;  but  in  the  background  were  his 
mother’s  prayers.  Came,  anyway,  the  usual  fighting 
between  Perugia  and  Assisi  which  continually  punctuated 
the  story  of  the  twelfth  century,  into  which  finally  Francis 
was  drawn.  One  can  picture  him  setting  out,  in  his  gay 
assurance,  bravely  “  comparisoned,”  high  of  hope.  Fol¬ 
lowed  a  year’s  captivity  as  prisoner  of  war,  which  changed 
his  life,  though  outwardly  his  spirit  never  flagged.  Inevit¬ 
able  reaction  from  strain  and  captivity  told.  In  sickness, 
perplexing  new  lights  began  to  gleam  like  tiny  will-of-the 
wisps  in  his  inner  consciousness. 

But  he  grew'  stronger,  and  w'as  agog  for  activity  again. 
Half  the  soldiery  of  Italy  had  cast  in  its  lot  with  Walter 
de  Bricnne,  fighting  under  the  Papal  banner,  for  the 
regency  of  the  tw’o  Sicilies.  Francis,  off  to  join  a  noble 
friend,  seeing  his  dream  of  knighthood  on  the  eve  of  fulfil¬ 
ment,  was  equipped  even  more  magnificently  than  his 
companion.  Another  landmark  of  his  soul’s  journey.  On 
the  way  he  met  a  knight,  far  too  poor  to  afford  display  like 
Francis’.  The  boy  gave  him  his  own  attire,  just  as  simply 
as,  long  before,  St.  Martin  gave  his  cloak  to  the  beggar. 

Contradictory?  Most  spiritual  stories  are  made  up  of 
what  at  first  sight  is  irreconcilable  with  nature.  Probably 
when  the  story  slipped  out  at  the  time,  his  friends  summed 
up  his  action  as  “  yet  another  of  Francis’  fine  gestures”  ! 
His  hope  of  human  knighthood  was  still  undimmed. 
Fresh  from  his  little  sacrifice,  he  dreamed  a  dream  which 
he  read  as  prophetic  of  glorious  honour  in  the  field. 

But  next  day  came  a  half-waking  dream,  shattering 
every  illusion  as  to  human  honour.  The  unmistakable 
command  of  the  Captain  of  his  soul,  strong  and  clear : 
“  Return  to  the  land  of  thy  birth,  and  there  it  shall  be  told 
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thee  what  thou  shalt  do;  for  it  may  behove  thee  to  give 
another  meaning  to  thy  dream.”  And  chroniclers  relate 
how,  sorrowfully,  he  turned  his  horse’s  head  on  the  home¬ 
ward  way. 

Instant  obedience  to  the  call — the  mark  of  knight¬ 
hood.  Now  he  knew  to  what  service  he  was  vowed,  but 
not  what  he  was  called  upon  to  do.  Weeks  of  waiting 
tested  endurance.  He  tried  outwardly  to  live  the  old  life, 
while  anxiously  awaiting  his  orders;  everything  was  too 
bitter,  too  sweet,  or  baffling,  to  resolve  into  pure  harmony 
as  yet.  One  day  he  would  be  host  at  some  great  feast, 
and  the  next  desperately  praying  alone  in  an  old  Etruscan 
tomb.  No  clear  voice  any  more,  no  matter  how  he 
strained  his  ears  to  listen. 

Rome  the  solution.^  St.  Peter’s  Rome?  To  Rome,  then, 
without  pause.  He  went,  and  knelt  and  prayed  there. 
Came  a  sudden  amazing  resolve.  He  had  taken  part  in 
a  dozen  masquerades  in  his  day,  but  this  would  not  be 
like  a  masquerade.  .  .  .  Francis,  the  fastidious,  almost 
inordinately  sensitive  to  what  was  repulsive  and,  loathly, 
paid  a  beggar  for  the  loan  of  his  rags,  and  stood  all  day 
outside  St.  Peter’s  with  a  mendicant’s  bowl,  begging,  and 
wearing  what  his  soul  revolted  at.  .  .  . 

Surely  the  beginning  of  the  end?  Somewhat  he  had 
learned  in  captivity;  more  in  the  hours  of  lonely  medita¬ 
tion;  most  from  his  waking  dream  and  victory  of  self. 
But  the  tide  of  that  great  sea  of  love  upon  which  he  was 
presently  to  walk  directly  towards  Christ,  just  as  St.  Peter 
tried  to  do  at  Galilee,  was  already  washing  his  feet.  He 
stepped  right  out  upon  the  sea  when,  a  little  later,  while 
on  a  lonely  ride,  he  came  upon  the  stark  whiteness  of  dis¬ 
figuring  leprosy  right  in  his  path,  terribly  clear  against 
the  blue  sky.  Leprosy  and  he  looked  one  another  in  the 
face.  Shrinking  abhorrence.  .  .  .  And  then  suddenly  an 
overwhelming  love  swept  across  him,  bidding  him  do  the 
thing  that  must,  up  to  the  last  encounter,  have  seemed 
inconceivable.  .  .  .  Francis,  lover  of  beauty,  leapt  down 
from  his  horse,  gave  the  mutilated  travesty  of  man  all 
that  he  had,  and  kissed  him. 

The  real  Francis  was  freed  in  that  hour.  Light  was  to 
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shine  more  frequently  now  in  the  darkness  of  the  cave,  of 
whose  existence  as  his  shelter  only  one  of  his  friends  knew. 
The  old  troubadour  spirit  began  to  penetrate  the  new  life 
of  dedication.  Simply,  like  a  servant,  Francis  awaited 
orders  from  his  King. 

Pictures  again.  St.  Francis’  life  unfolds  in  pictures. 
The  slope  of  the  hill  which  bears  toward  Spello,  outside 
the  city  walls,  a  broad  road  in  his  day.  A  poor  little 
church,  St.  Damian’s,  crumbling  away  for  want  of  money, 
temporarily  deserted.  Francis  went  in  and  fell  before  the 
altar.  And  as  he  looked  at  the  old  Crucifix,  with  the  marks 
of  the  Passion  very  prominent  and  the  spear  left  in  the 
side,  he  heard  the  call  to  his  heart,  “Francis,  go  and 
repair  My  Church.” 

Jc  suis  fils  de  rol  .  .  .  fils  de  roi !  J’ai  rebati  la  maison  de  mon  pfere  .  .  . 

Avec  des  murs  6pais,  des  piliers  durs,  des  portes  pleines,  avec  une  tour 
trapue  et  bardie  qui  touche  les  nu^es  du  ciel  .  .  . 

Mais  mon  p^re  m’a  dit :  “  Cette  maison  n’est  pas  encore  digne  de 
moi.”  .  .  .  Je  suis  fils  de  roi.  .  .  .  J’ai  rebati  la  maison  de  mon  p6re.  Mais 
mon  p^re  le  roi  m’a  dit :  “  Je  veux  une  maison  de  pi;re  :  car  si  je  suis 
roi,  je  suis  p^:re,  et  je  suis  plus  p^re  que  roi. 

Je  veux  une  maison  qui  vive,  je  veux  une  maison  qui  dure,  je  veux 
une  maison  qui  aime  :  car  je  suis  la  Vie,  la  Durde,  I’.AMOUR!  ” 

— So  Henri  Gheon,  in  his  inimitable  little  play  in  five 
episodes.  La  Vie  Profonde  de  St.  Francois  d' Assise.^ 
He  places  his  scene  at  the  point  when  Francis  has  sur¬ 
mounted  two  more  obstacles.  Everyone  knows  the  story 
of  how,  moved  by  the  one  thought  of  obedience  to  Divine 
command,  never  dreaming,  in  his  simplicity,  that  the  work 
of  repairing  the  church  was  any  supernatural  work  of 
reform,  he  rushed  off  to  take  goods  from  his  father’s  store, 
sold  them,  and  flung  the  money  down  within  the  church, 
as  the  terrified  priest  of  St.  Damian’s  would  not  take  it. 
How  he  was  brought  before  the  Bishop  by  an  infuriated 
father,  who  saw  all  his  hopes  for  the  future  frustrated  by 
a  son  whom  he  now  thought  to  be  mad,  but  who  had  taken 
many  steps  forward  to  his  spiritual  goal.  “  Out  of 
humiliation  there  is  glory.”  Accepting  the  priest’s 
hospitality  at  first,  Francis  had  hidden  later,  stricken 
with  purely  human  fears,  when  he  first  heard  of  his  father’s 

(i)  Andr4  Blot,  Paris. 
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return.  There,  in  the  cave,  he  faced  Another  than  himself. 
Making  comparison,  he  was  ashamed,  and  went  to  meet  his 
father,  punishment,  ridicule  and  shame. 

The  symbol  of  Francis  stripping  his  clothes  off  before 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court  so  that,  to  the  uttermost  point  of 
restitution,  his  father,  Pietro  Bernardone,  should  have 
what  was  due  to  him,  and  henceforward  his  son  would 
own  no  father  but  “  Our  Father  in  Heaven,”  was  a  symbol 
of  the  stripping  of  Him  who  was  to  be  henceforward 
Francis’  only  model. 

It  was  the  complete  novelty  of  the  Franciscan  move¬ 
ment  which,  owing  to  Francis’  burning  zeal,  and  the  formal 
authority  and  informal  friendship  of  the  Church  upon 
which  he  depended  for  stability,  broke  up  party  factions, 
made  for  peace  on  so  extensive  a  scale,  and  transformed 
private  lives  and  carried  Christianity  into  the  home  of 
infidels,  without  a  sword.  The  monastic  orders,  by  very 
reason  of  their  calling,  were,  as  it  were,  rooted  in  certain 
spots;  but  Francis’  mendicant  Friars  went  where  they 
would,  near  at  home  and  far  afield,  in  pairs,  preaching 
penance  to  the  people,  living  the  lives  of  the  people,  work¬ 
ing  with  them  in  the  fields,  accepting  no  money  for  their 
services,  but  only  enough  food  for  the  day’s  needs.  Here 
were,  it  seemed,  the  early  Apostles  moving  again  amongst 
men ;  going  out  as  they  did,  dependent  on  the  world’s 
charity;  without  a  roof  to  cover  them,  or  any  property; 
“everything  in  full  accord,  with  the  exception  of  the  power 
of  miracles,  which  Christ  imparted  to  his  apostles.”  ‘ 
Francis  based  all  that  he  did  on  Christ’s  direct  teaching 
to  his  disciples;  missionary  activity  was  a  seal  of  the 
Order.  He  was  the  first  of  the  founders  of  religious  in¬ 
stitutes  to  include  foreign  missions  in  his  apostolic  pro¬ 
gramme,  says  Father  Hilarin  Felder.  When  he  needed 
special  guidance  in  any  undertaking  he  went  straight  to 
the  Gospel,  prayed,  and,  opening  it  at  random,  acted  upon 
what  he  read  there.  The  poverty  of  the  Friar  was  his  wed¬ 
ding  garment,  a  treasure  possessed  by  each.  Of  worldly 
possessions  practically  all  he  had  were  his  tunic  and 
his  cord. 

But  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  three  Franciscan 
(i)  The  Ideals  of  St.  Francis. 
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Orders,  the  difficulties  of  communication,  of  living  in 
different  conditions  in  countries  where,  for  instance,  the 
very  language  was  as  yet  unknown  to  them,  the  first  primi¬ 
tive  rule  had  to  undergo  a  revision  which  had  long  been 
foreseen  by  the  Holy  See  in  face  of  possible  development. 
The  work  of  St.  Francis’  sons  extended  so  far  and  so 
rapidly  that  a  second  rule — after  revision,  modification, 
and  even  total  loss  of  the  original  manuscript  through  a 
Friar’s  negligence — was  drawn  up  by  the  Founder  and 
solemnly  approved  in  1223.  Not  everyone  could  or  might 
preach,  but  St.  Francis  taught  that,  at  least,  every  Brother 
“could  preach  by  good  works.”  They  were  minstrels  of 
God,  and  knights  of  Christ,  and  the  stamp  of  their  calling 
was  to  glow  in  every  action,  to  vibrate  through  the  very 
fibres  of  being,  so  that  through  them  the  actual  message 
of  Christ  was  to  be  brought  into  the  daily  home  life  of  the 
people,  and  so  bring  them  more  often  to  the  hidden  Pres¬ 
ence  of  God,  in  the  Eucharist.  '‘'Having  Him 
present T  how,  St.  Francis  asked,  can  we  care  for  anything 
else  in  the  world?  “  Paupertas  cum  laetitia.”  ‘ 

Drawn  naturally  to  a  life  of  contemplation,  after  his 
conversion,  prayer  “  making  up,”  as  it  did,  “  his  happiness 
of  earth,”  Francis  took  every  opportunity  to  return  to  it; 
his  inner  life  was  prayer,  for  all  his  amazing  activities.  His 
cell  at  the  Carceri,  his  place  of  retreat  at  La  Verna, 
wherever  he  went  to  drink  in  solitude  the  waters  of  re¬ 
demption,  in  giving  himself  up  to  affective  prayer,  were 
always  set  a  little  apart  from  the  others.  What  passed 
between  him  and  God  was  his  dear  secret.  He  tried,  as 
we  know,  even  to  hide  the  wounds  of  the  Stigmata  from 
his  children.  He  set  himself  more  wholly  to  live  the  life 
of  Christ  in  the  world  than  perhaps  any  other  saint  had ; 
his  mirror  of  perfection  was  Christ,  and  so  lost  was  the 
Herald  in  his  King  that  we  cannot  but  doubt  if,  had  he 
come  upon  his  owm  reflection  in  a  pool  of  water,  he  would 
have  seen  there  any  face  but  Christ’s.  .  .  .  When  he  said, 
“  Let  us  love  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our  soul,  with  all 
our  mind,  with  all  our  strength  and  fortitude,  .  .  .  with  all 
our  powers  the  Lord  God,  who  has  given  and  gives  to  us 
all,”  here  was  no  empty  rhetoric.  Again  “  Thy  will  be 

(i)  St.  Francis’  motto,  symbolising  the  Franciscan  ideal. 
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done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven  ;  that  we  may  love  Thee 
with  the  wliole  heart  by  thinkinir  of  Thee,  by  the  whole  soul 
by  always  desiring  Thee,  by  spending  all  powers  of  body 
and  soul  in  the  service  of  Thy  love  and  not  in  anything 
else.” 

Love  was  the  note  to  which  the  whole  of  St.  Francis’ 
life  was  tuned,  but  it  was  the  love  of  the  true  imitation  of 
Christ,  which  “  When  weary  is  not  tired ;  when  straitened 
is  not  constrained;  when  frightened  is  not  disturbed.  .  .  . 
He  that  loves  most  willingly  embraces  all  that  is  hard 
and  bitter.” 

Set  Francis,  eating  food  out  of  the  leper’s  bowl  in 
reparation  for  a  momentary  act  of  shrinking  at  having  him 
brought  into  the  place,  where  the  Friars  were  about  to 
sit  down  to  their  meal,  against  the  Francis  to  whom  the 
bees  came  for  shelter  in  the  winter.  The  Francis  who  lay 
awaiting  the  cauterisation  by  a  red-hot  iron  of  eyes,  already 
exquisitely  painful,  by  the  side  of  the  other  who  would 
lift  a  worm  from  the  ground  and  put  it  where  it  could  not 
be  hurt,  for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  who  had  echoed  the 
Psalmist’s  words,  “  I  am  a  worm  and  no  man.”  The 
Francis  who  preached  to  the  birds  and  brought  romance 
and  poetry  into  everyday  religion,  beside  the  Francis  who, 
to  keep  true  to  his  ideal,  had  himself  stripped  even  of  his 
own  habit  at  the  last,  so  that,  by  accepting  the  loan  of 
another’s  he  might  go,  devoid  of  all  earthly  possessions, 
into  the  presence  of  God.  The  Francis  whose  devotion 
to  his  Crucified  Christ  was  so  burning  that  he  was  the  first 
Saint  to  receive  the  impression  of  the  Five  Wounds  of 
the  Passion  on  his  quivering  flesh,  alongside  the  man  who, 
at  Christmas,  made  the  first  life-like  representation  of  the 
crib  under  the  stars  in  the  woods,  so  that  men  kneeling  at 
midnight  before  a  real  manger  filled  with  hay,  seeing  the 
live  ox  and  ass  tethered  there,  and  peasants  singing  simple 
shepherd’s  songs,  might  realise  with  deepening  intensity 
what  Christ’s  Mass  really  means.  Obscurely,  even  so, 
can  we  trace  a  few  lines  of  St.  Francis’  picture,  in  pre¬ 
paration  humbly  to  follow  here,  or  at  the  Portiuncula  in 
Assisi  on  October  4th,  some  lesson  from  that  heroic  life 
of  sacrifice  on  earth  which  seven  centuries  ago  broke  upon 
LIF'E  full  and  complete. 


MR.  RAMSAY  MACDONALD  AND  THE  LEFT 

WING 

By  James  Corbett 

It  is  now  apparent  to  the  most  disinterested  student  of 
contemporary  affairs  that  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  is  not 
merely  a  disappointed  but  a  sadly  disillusioned  politician. 
His  position  to-day  on  the  Opposition  bench  of  the  House 
of  Commons  is  more  reminiscent  of  the  philosopher  than 
the  opponent  of  debate.  There  is  a  lack  of  sincerity  about 
his  utterances  that  strike  more  than  the  ear  of  the  reporter 
in  the  Press  Gallery.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  has 
become  a  quibbler  in  words.  It  is  simply  a  statement  that 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  does  not  speak  with  conviction. 

No  individual  with  intellectual  discernment  will  feel 
astounded  at  this  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Labour  leader.  It  cannot  be  called  a  conversion  of  spirit. 
Mr.  MacDonald  is  passing  through  the  wilderness  of  re¬ 
flection  on  a  journey  that  is  still  encompassed  with  many 
pitfalls.  He  is  perfectly  aware  that  the  undergrowth  of 
Socialism  has  many  man-traps,  yet  the  compass  in  his  hand 
is  pointing  steadily  in  the  direction  of  sanity  and  clear 
judgment.  Everything  will  depend  on  the  political  move 
he  will  make  during  the  next  few  months.  His  attitude 
at  present  is  that  of  a  watcher.  He  is  not  merely  watching 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Baldwin,  but  he  has  got  his 
eye  upon  Mr.  Wheatley,  Mr.  Cook,  and  other  people  as 
well.  What  he  is  thinking  at  the  moment  no  man  knows. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  this  philosophic 
hesitancy  is  due  to  the  events  that  have  occurred  since 
the  fall  of  the  Labour  Government.  It  is  true  that  the 
Zinovieff  episode  produced  a  profound  impression  on  his 
mind,  and  his  attitude  to  the  Communists  has  plainly 
indicated  that  he  is  determined  on  a  new  course  of  action. 
The  Clydesiders  are  trying  to  ferret  out  what  the  new 
plan  of  campaign  will  be,  and  they  are  even  discussing 
amongst  themselves  the  possibilities  of  a  distinct  cleavage 
in  the  Labour  group.  Everyone  feels  in  his  bones  that 
the  next  Parliamentary  session  will  be  the  most  dramatic 
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period  in  the  era  of  contemporary  politics.  But  with 
Mr.  MacDonald  personally  it  would  be  more  correct  to 
state  that  the  process  of  mental  modification  commenced 
in  the  mind  of  this  politician  during  the  stupendous  years 
of  the  w’ar.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  very  little  dis¬ 
similarity  in  the  war  attitude  of  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald 
and  that  of  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw,  and  it  would  be 
a  cardinal  error  to  call  either  of  these  intellectuals  a  pur¬ 
blind  defeatist.  Both  men  still  retain  a  passionate  desire 
for  the  promulgation  of  truth,  and  both  would  be  prepared 
to  go  any  length  to  see  British  democracy  play  life  like  a 
game  of  cricket.  The  difficulty  at  the  moment  is  to  arrange 
the  umpires.  During  the  war  they  could  both  see  behind 
the  propaganda  of  the  militarists  on  each  side  of  the  battle, 
and  their  chief  aim  in  the  war-mists  was  the  dissemination 
of  honesty,  sincerity,  and  peace.  They  are  both  Im¬ 
perialists  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  term.  To-day  we  have 
“  Little  Imperialists  ”  as  well  as  “  Little  Englanders.” 

The  same  passionate  desire  for  truth  is  animating 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  at  present.  He  has  passed 
through  three  furnaces  of  mental  affliction.  He  has  seen 
how  the  class-conscious  spirit  was  exorcised  during  the 
war  days;  he  has  experienced  realism  from  his  Labour 
Premiership ;  and  he  has  witnessed  the  debacle  and  dis¬ 
illusionment  of  the  general  strike.  And  the  outstanding 
truth  pressed  in  upon  his  mental  consciousness  is  the  sober 
conviction  that  the  masses  of  Britain  are  a  homogeneous 
unit.  That  is  to  say,  our  political  differences  are  artificial; 
our  social  antagonisms  are  not  disruptive ;  and  our 
economic  standards  are  positively  human.  We  could 
never,  as  a  nation,  suffer  the  cleavage  of  a  civil  war. 
Mr.  MacDonald  has  passed  through  these  events  in  a 
whirlwind  of  action.  As  a  philosopher,  and  a  profound 
student  of  humanity,  he  is  impressed  by  the  psychology 
that  has  been  revealed  to  him  in  the  most  marvellous 
decade  of  British  history.  The  Labour  leader  is  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  Parliamentarian.  He  is  a  humanist 
quick  to  note  the  current  in  the  stream  of  democratic 
affairs.  And  the  final  douche  was  the  nightmare  of  the 
coal  deadlock. 
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His  colleague,  Mr.  Philip  Snowden,  was  another  Labour 
politician  who  passed  through  the  crucible  of  economic 
reality  as  a  Cabinet  Minister.  The  Socialist  Chancellor 
saw  how  the  sophistry  and  casuistry  of  the  Marxian  theory 
had  to  be  discarded  for  the  gospel  of  plain  common  sense, 
and  Mr.  Snowden  told  his  chief  bluntly  that  the  British 
Budget  could  not  be  balanced  on  any  other  terms.  We 
are  informed  that  Einstein,  in  his  last  analysis,  had  to 
submit  the  theories  of  relativity  to  mathematical  demon¬ 
stration;  Mr.  Snowden,  as  Chancellor  of  the  British 
Exchequer,  had  to  abandon  theory  and  conform  to  the 
same  acid  test.  The  remarkable  way  in  which  he  balanced 
his  Budget  makes  one  wonder  how  he  can  reconcile  the 
bureaucratic  fallacies  of  Socialism  with  the  charter  of  sane 
government.  Surely  the  conversations  Mr.  Snowden 
indulged  in  with  the  chief  bankers  of  the  day  must  have 
taught  him,  as  a  Labour  economist,  that  no  wild  plan 
of  Sovietism  would  keep  the  pound  at  sterling  or  fill  the 
trenches  of  industrial  reconstruction !  If  the  Labour 
Government  is  ever  granted  a  fresh  lease  of  power,  Mr. 
MacDonald  and  his  compeers  will  have  to  reckon  with 
the  astute  intellect  of  Mr.  Snowden,  for  the  latter  politician 
is  still  profoundly  impressed  with  the  mathematical  dogma 
that  two  and  two  will  not  make  six,  and  that  diminution  of 
output,  practised  on  a  large  scale,  means  economic  ruin 
within  a  fortnight.  In  other  words,  the  Clydeside  group 
may  theorise  and  gesticulate  until  they  are  red  in  the  face, 
but  the  Labour  ex-Chancellor  can  never  fail  to  remember 
what  an  autocratic  influence  is  wielded  by  our  foreign 
markets,  and  that,  as  an  island  nation,  no  scheme  of  British 
Socialism  can  alter  our  absolute  and  fundamental  depend¬ 
ence  on  overseas  trade. 

Mr.  MacDonald  is  perfectly  aware  that  the  Conservative 
Government,  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  must  suffer 
automatic  eclipse.  No  force  in  history  has  been  able  to 
alter  the  swing  of  the  political  pendulum  from  left  to 
right,  and  vice  versa,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  should 
remember  also  that  there  is  no  special  tendency  of  the 
pendulum  to  stop  or  halt  at  dead  centre.  Reaction  from 
a  terrific  war  has  always  produced  convulsive  movements 
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on  the  political  chart,  and  no  one  will  be  surprised  if,  at 
the  next  General  Election,  the  Liberal  Centre  Party  will 
be  again  submerged.  That,  of  course,  is  still  on  the  lap 
of  the  gods.  The  contingency  of  revival  will  rest  neither 
with  Lord  Oxford  nor  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Political  events 
will  be  determined  by  the  pressure  of  economic  circum¬ 
stances.  If  events  justify  a  Liberal  revival,  Mr. 
MacDonald  is  still  uncertain  whether  the  Liberal  Party 
(or  is  it  “Parties”?)  will  commit  political  suicide.  His 
sleep  is  not  disturbed  by  the  possibility  of  a  new  Glad¬ 
stone  or  a  dead  Lloyd  George.  But  he  is  entitled  to  feel 
in  his  bones  that  a  Labour  majority  will  be  demanded  at 
the  next  General  Election,  and  in  view  of  that  electioneer¬ 
ing  demand  he  is  wondering  how  the  Labour  Party  will 
act  if  returned  to  power.  Will  it  represent  a  splendid  new 
cohesive  force  in  the  imperative  task  of  reconstruction, 
or  will  it  fritter  away  the  precious  years  in  abortive  schemes 
of  Socialistic  experiment  that  are  as  antediluvian  as 
Methuselah  himself?  Mr.  MacDonald,  as  an  ex-Premier, 
cannot  overlook  the  potentiality  of  the  time-factor  in 
national  regeneration.  He  has  seen  other  nations  forge 
steadily  and  industriously  ahead  while  England  still  lags 
behind  in  the  welter  of  economic  and  sectional  feuds. 
Does  the  same  vista  of  disillusionment  confront  him  with 
regard  to  the  future,  or  will  he  carve  out  an  entirely  new 
programme  for  every  member  of  the  Labour  Party? 

If  so,  it  is  not  going  to  be  all  plain  sailing.  In  sober 
truth,  the  next  Labour  Government  will  represent  the  most 
herculean  task  for  any  Prime  Minister  in  command,  and 
if  Mr.  MacDonald  is  honoured  again  with  the  confidence 
of  Parliamentary  leadership,  no  individual  has  a  clearer 
realisation  of  the  difficulties  wfith  which  he  is  faced.  The 
Labour  Party  in  many  respects  is  totally  unlike  the 
Liberal  and  Unionist  groups,  for  although  there  is  fric¬ 
tion  and  disharmony  in  every  political  camp,  recent  events 
have  divided  the  Parliamentary  Labour  Party  into 
violently  opposed  segments,  and  the  tendency  at  present 
is  for  the  cleavage  to  grow  into  a  wider  and  wider  chasm. 
It  is  true  that  the  approach  of  another  General  Election 
would  bring  temporary  cohesion  under  the  leadership  of 
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Mr.  MacDonald,  but  it  is  distinctly  on  the  cards  after¬ 
wards  that  a  definite  split  may  occur  in  the  Labour  group. 
The  forces  of  disintegration  are  working  fiercely  under¬ 
ground  at  present,  and  no  one  can  discern  the  spectacle 
of  disunity  more  plainly  than  the  astute  brain  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas.  He  is  something  more  than  a  sig¬ 
nificant  trade  union  leader  in  the  railway  world,  and  when 
he  steps  boldly  into  the  limelight  the  political  psychologist 
can  always  discern  what  has  been  happening  behind  the 
scenes  of  Eccleston  Square  and  Unity  House. 

This  disruptive  tendency  will  decide  the  future  policy 
of  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald.  He  can  clearly  perceive 
that  the  trend  of  politics  has  passed  beyond  the  personal 
perspective.  In  plain  English,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
for  a  politician  to-day  to  attempt  to  become  a  superman  in 
Parliamentary  affairs.  We  admit  that  a  Prime  Minister 
is  the  recognised  leader  of  the  Party  he  represents  at 
Westminster,  and  that  apparently  he  has  a  directing  voice 
in  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Party,  but  political  parties, 
in  reality,  are  governed  more  by  current  events  than  by 
dominant  personalities.  Unless  the  particular  Party  in 
power  is  acting  in  accordance  with  the  stream  of  public 
opinion,  there  is  a  natural  expectation  that  the  pressure 
and  force  of  economic  events  will  bring  disaster  to  the 
Government  that  is  rowing  against  the  tide.  This  psychic 
factor  in  national  affairs  means  that  Mr.  MacDonald  will 
have  to  keep  his  ear  close  to  the  ground.  He  cannot 
decide  on  a  purely  personal  plan  of  campaign,  or  even  on 
a  programme  specially  prepared  by  Unity  House,  against 
the  better  interest  of  his  own  sanity  and  judgment.  The 
only  way  to  accomplish  such  a  personal  ascendancy  at 
Westminster  would  be  the  setting  up  of  a  cold-blooded 
Trade  Union  dictatorship — and  that  day,  we  hope,  is  far 
distant. 

How,  then,  can  Mr.  MacDonald  reconcile  the  conflict¬ 
ing  antagonism  of  his  separate  groups.^  There  is  the 
Labour  section  who  are  relying  entirely  on  a  programme 
of  nationalisation ;  there  is  the  intellectual  clique  who  are 
pursuing  a  path  of  industrial  Syndicalism;  there  is  the 
potential  minority  who  are  devoutly  planning  for  a  return 
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to  the  Guild  system;  and  in  the  background  figure  that 
formidable  group  of  Clydeside  and  Marxian  Socialists, 
interspersed  with  a  menacing  little  band  of  extreme 
revolutionaries.  How  can  these  divergent  attitudes  be 
reconciled  within  a  league  of  political  statesmanship 
The  problem  is  big  enough  to  dismay  the  brain  of  a 
Macchiavelli.  It  has  also  to  be  remembered  that  Mr. 
MacDonald  cannot  regard  himself  in  the  light  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  chairman,  for  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  has  never  abandoned  any  of 
his  pet  Socialistic  dogmas.  That  is  why  we  venture  to 
state  that  the  most  intriguing  factor  in  future  events  will 
be  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  MacDonald  effaces  his  own 
political  convictions.  In  other  words,  we  are  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  this  individual  who  has  already  proved 
himself  a  statesman  will  not  hesitate  to  throw  overboard 
every  political  theory  opposed  to  the  progressive  interest 
of  the  State  in  a  period  of  tremendous  crisis. 

We  repeat  that  Mr.  MacDonald  is  still  an  ardent 
Socialist.  Every  speech  he  makes  on  a  political  or  public 
platform  is  clear  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
still  a  disciple  of  Karl  Marx.  He  has  disavowed  Lenin 
completely,  and  the  day  he  repudiated  the  Zinovieff  letter 
was  ample  justification  for  believing  that  the  Labour 
leader  wished  to  have  no  political  connection  with  the 
blood-red  tyrants  of  Moscow.  But  Mr.  MacDonald  still 
clings  to  the  antediluvian  theory  that  Socialism  is  the 
common  denominator  of  economic  salvation  in  the  British 
Islands,  and  even  his  experimental  lesson  as  Labour 
Premier  has  not  taught  him  to  repudiate  theories  that 
have  proved  fallacious  and  untenable  in  the  extreme. 
Privately,  he  is  convinced  that  a  political  experiment  in 
Socialism  is  not  merely  plausible  but  possible.  It  would 
be  a  monstrously  rash  act,  however,  to  predict  that  this 
cautious  Scotchman  would  plunge  the  nation  into  such  a 
cauldron  merely  to  satisfy  the  intellectual  conviction  of 
his  own  personality,  or  merely  to  placate  the  selfish  desires 
of  a  few  Trade  Union  officials.  The  issues  are  too  vast 
and  too  great  for  Mr.  MacDonald  to  act  in  such  an  insane 
manner.  It  is  more  likely  that  he  will  endeavour  at  the 
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supreme  moment  to  adjust  private  and  sectional  views  to 
the  imperative  call  of  national  urgency  with  which  he  will 
again  be  faced.  When  that  hour  arrives — and  the  sand¬ 
glass  of  the  political  barometer  is  falling  low — we  feel 
confident  that  Mr.  MacDonald  will  deal  both  forcibly  and 
effectively  with  the  malcontents  of  his  own  Party. 

We  repeat  that  no  man  can  tell,  at  the  present  stage, 
whether  the  forces  of  Liberalism  will  re-emerge  from 
chaos  and  disruption  into  some  mighty  policy  of  resettle¬ 
ment  and  reform.  We  are  not  certain  whether  the 
democratisation  of  the  land  for  the  people  could  be  accom¬ 
plished  for  at  least  two  or  three  more  generations,  and 
in  that  respect  the  Land  Campaign  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
may  fall  dismally  and  disastrously  flat  at  the  next  election. 
We  make  no  prophecy  at  present  beyond  stating  that  the 
time  factor  will  count  again  as  a  potent  weathervane  in 
the  reclamation  of  the  land,  but  we  feel  instinctively  that 
what  is  wanted  is  some  energising  gospel  of  political  en¬ 
deavour  that  will  win  national  approval  in  every  election 
tent.  We  are  also  dealing  with  the  problematical  fore¬ 
cast  that  the  Liberal  Party  may,  for  a  decade  at  least,  be 
submerged  under  certain  events  over  which  it  can,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  secure  no  tenacious  or  governing  control.  It  may  be 
a  question  of  leadership,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  tactics  and 
strategy — we  profess  not  to  know — but  if  the  call  comes 
to  the  Labour  Party,  as  come  it  may,  there  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  the  nation  will  look  to  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  when  the  next  political  swing  of  the  pendu¬ 
lum  recurs.  In  any  case,  it  is  judicious  to  ask  if  Mr. 
MacDonald  cannot  throw  any  possible  light  on  the  course 
of  his  future  action  at  Westminster.?  That  is,  we  should 
like  to  ask  him  if  he  has  really  no  alternative  policy  to 
put  before  the  electors  than  the  obsolete  dictum  of  an 
insane  Socialist  creed .?  Would  he  not  be  inclined,  after 
deep  consideration,  both  as  a  statesman  and  philosopher, 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Socialism  must  be  left 
sternly  behind  as  a  negative  force  in  the  progressive  march 
of  British  prosperity.?  That  is  a  straightforward  ques¬ 
tion.  What  exactly  do  we  mean  by  it.?  We  simply 
infer  that  Labour  could  govern  this  nation  with  con- 
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spicuous  ability  providing  it  presented  a  sane  programme 
of  reform  and  re-adjustment.  It  could  bring  Britain  back 
to  her  former  status  amongst  the  Great  Powers  just  as 
wisely  and  steadily  as  either  the  Liberal  or  Unionist 
Parties,  but,  first  of  all,  it  would  have  to  commence  with 
a  political  programme  actively  opposed  to  the  Marxian 
theory  of  a  Socialistic  government.  That  is  the  problem 
in  a  nutshell.  It  is  not  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the 
light  of  contemporary  events.  In  the  first  place,  political 
Socialism  has  never  stood  in  the  same  category  as 
Christian  Socialism ;  both  creeds,  in  fact,  are  violently 
opposed,  and  mutually  destroy  each  other.  It  is  also 
admitted  by  every  sane  individual  that  Christian  Socialism 
is  too  ultra-ideal  for  a  modern  political  State.  We  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  teaching  of  Christ  when  He  counselled 
the  “  turning  of  the  other  cheek,”  but  those  words,  like 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  many  other  great  sayings 
of  the  Philosopher  of  Nazareth,  applied  to  an  ideal  State 
and  an  ideal  civilisation,  and  the  teaching  itself  was  the 
presentation  of  the  Ideal  for  humanity.  But  we  are 
neither  ideal  nor  civilised.  We  are  still  fighting  in  the 
jungle  of  uncivilised  communities.  War  has  again  proved 
that  man,  under  the  veneer  of  civilisation,  is  still  a  savage 
and  a  barbarian  when  his  worst  primitive  instincts  are 
aroused  and  uncontrolled.  If  we  had  only  saints  upon  the 
earth  to-day,  then  a  gospel  of  Christian  Socialism  might 
apply  to  our  political  governance,  but  we  are  only  reach¬ 
ing  out  towards  the  dawn  of  a  higher  civilisation,  and  man 
is  still  far  from  claiming  kinship  with  that  Universalism 
of  Love  that  Christ  expounded.  We  approach  towards 
the  goal  at  a  steady  pace,  and  any  attempt  to  transform 
humanity  from  demons  to  angels  in  one  flight  or  stage 
of  evolution  will  prove  highly  disastrous.  Secondly, 
political  Socialism  could  only  be  applicable  in  a  State 
where  economic  conditions  were  not  in  a  state  of  constant 
flux  and  chaos.  The  introduction  of  such  a  foreign  and 
totally  experimental  plan  of  economics  could  only  meet 
with  a  measure  of  success  when  political  democracy  was 
not  violently  opposed,  as  at  present,  by  economic 
autocracy.  In  other  words,  the  period  of  convulsive  strain 
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and  reaction  after  a  world-war  is  the  very  worst  possible 
moment  to  embark  on  the  monstrously  daring  experiment 
of  State  Socialism.  And  finally,  the  Social  theorists, 
whether  dreamers  or  fanatics,  have  never  been  able  to  con¬ 
trol  or  direct  the  forces  which  they  set  in  motion.  Demo¬ 
crats,  Girondists,  and  Terrorists  alike  failed  to  ride  the 
whirlwind  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  same  con¬ 
spicuous  failure  occurred  with  Lamartine,  Ledru  Rollin 
and  Louis  Blanc  in  1848.  Many  of  the  proposals  to¬ 
day  were  made  in  1789-97,  but  from  the  Paris  Commune, 
formed  after  the  fall  of  the  Bastille  to  dominate  France, 
to  the  infamous  Bolshevik  regime  in  Russia,  there  is  an 
unbroken  record  of  the  sanguinary  achievements  of 
Socialism  and  of  ruinous  failure  to  fulfil  the  plans  of  its 
high-priests.  We  still  believe  that  the  British  workman 
is  too  self-reliant  and  individualistic  to  swallow  the 
nostrums  of  the  Socialists  without  verifying  the  validity 
of  the  assumptions  upon  which  they  are  based.  The  State 
could  only  exercise  a  casual  supervision  over  the  vast 
army  of  officials  who  would  be  left  in  control  of  all  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises.  Even  the  revolutionaries  who  thought 
they  could  govern  France  by  a  loose  aggregate  of  com¬ 
munes  recognised  that  a  central  administration  of  all 
public  and  private  business  was  not  likely  to  succeed. 
We  also  know  that  the  conversion  of  wage-earners  into 
paid  Government  servants  would  entail  the  slavery  of  the 
individual  and  the  conscription  of  all  labour  under  State 
discipline.  In  this  event,  even  Mr.  Herbert  Smith  would 
confess  that  the  bad  old  “  employer  ”  of  capitalistic  days 
was  much  preferable  to  the  political  boss  who  arrived  upon 
the  scene  in  a  Government  car ! 

Having  regard  to  these  pungent  facts,  we  should  like 
to  ask  Mr.  MacDonald  if  both  he  and  the  Labour  Party 
cannot  keep  Socialism  in  the  background  for  another 
twenty  years  ?  By  the  end  of  this  period  it  might  be  hoped 
that  Labour  stalwarts  would  have  developed  sufficient 
sanity  to  discard  Marxism  as  the  greatest  handicap  in  a 
modern  Commonwealth.  On  the  other  hand,  what  is  to 
prevent  Mr.  MacDonald  and  his  Labour  colleagues  from 
pursuing  a  steady  plan  of  progressive  and  democratic 
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reform  without  all  the  claptrap  of  Sovietism,  Leninism, 
and  Syndicalism  behind  them?  We  witnessed  in  South 
Africa  for  many  years  a  steady  Labour  Government  that 
accomplished  tremendous  reform  during  its  period  of 
power.  Why  cannot  Mr.  MacDonald  see  the  wood  for 
the  trees  in  this  respect,  and  what  is  the  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  following  the  example  of  South  Africa?  Is  this 
Labour  leader  bold  enough  to  fight  the  little  group  of 
revolutionaries  in  his  Left  Wing?  This  does  not  mean  the 
complete  ejection  of  the  extremists  from  the  Labour  fold. 
That  plan  would  only  entail  disruption  and  schism  within 
the  party  itself.  No,  the  most  violent  revolutionary  in 
Parliament  proved  himself  quite  a  docile  creature  under 
the  wise  and  intelligent  judicature  of  the  Speaker,  and 
these  extremists  can  still  be  held  in  leash  under  a  firm  and 
sagacious  leader.  Mr.  MacDonald,  if  he  likes,  and  if  he 
wills,  can  prove  to  these  men  conclusively  that  no  solitary 
form  of  extremism  is  ever  going  to  operate  effectively  in 
England,  and  if  refoim  is  to  be  carried  out  on  any  sane, 
constructive  basis  of  reality  it  will  have  to  be  along  the 
lines,  and  through  the  media,  of  wise  Parliamentary 
Government.  This  means  that  the  extremist  section  will 
receive  a  quietus,  but  the  blow  will  be  delivered  by  the 
force  of  circumstance  and  logic,  and,  when  the  medicine 
is  administered,  Mr.  MacDonald  will  have  unrestricted 
liberty  to  proceed  with  that  measure  of  progress  and  reform 
that  will  gain  the  whole-hearted  approval  of  the  nation. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  industrial  evolution  to  which 
we  must  refer.  The  tragedy  of  the  coal  deadlock,  as  well 
as  the  hopeless  fiasco  of  the  General  Strike,  has  conclu¬ 
sively  proved  that  trade  unionism  is  passing  from  a 
militant  to  a  constructive  phase  in  its  process  of  growth 
and  development.  Even  Mr.  Cook  has  fallen  behind  the 
times  when  he  still  worships  before  the  god  of  a  mammoth 
Miners’  Federation.  He  has  been  deceived,  like  others, 
by  a  purely  negative  sense  of  power.  He  has  failed  to 
recognise  that  trade  unionism  gave  bargaining  ability  but 
it  did  not  carry  with  it  the  option  of  dictatorship,  neither 
did  it  command  any  super-influence  over  the  grim, 
economic  facts  of  everyday  life  in  the  industrial  world. 
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We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  trade  unionism  as  an 
instrument  of  progress  is  exhausted  and  its  function  com¬ 
plete,  but  we  do  earnestly  believe  that  we  have  arrived 
at  a  stage  when  trade  union  militancy  has  honestly  ceased 
to  count.  We  have  now  reached  the  economic  era  when 
constructive  trade  unionism  must  evolve  on  a  basis  of  high 
industrial  statesmanship,  and  this  process  of  evolution  will 
be  found  to  have  no  redress  in  the  sectional  or  general 
strike  method.  We  are  arriving  at  the  days  of  the  secret 
ballot,  and  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  no  trade  union 
will  be  allowed  to  hold  up  the  life  of  the  community  to 
ransom !  But  we  venture  at  the  same  time  to  state  that 
such  evolution  would  be  best  obtained  on  a  voluntary 
and  natural  basis  rather  than  through  the  gates  of  West¬ 
minster  ! 

Mr.  MacDonald,  for  instance,  is  presented  to-day  with 
a  spectacle  of  social  disruption  that  should  make  him  bold 
as  a  statesman  to  save  the  situation  if  he  is  returned  to 
political  power.  He  is  faced  on  all  sides  with  a  scarcely 
veiled  class  antagonism,  with  an  ever-growing  hostility 
breeding  from  the  elementary  fact  that  all  classes  will  not 
sink  their  common  differences  and  pull  together,  a  class 
hatred  that  is  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  selfish, 
sectional  aims  of  crass  political  prejudice.  He  can  see 
also  that  co-operation,  instead  of  being  merely  the  penny 
catchword  of  the  Labour  Party,  is  in  reality  the  cardinal 
factor  of  reform  and  readjustment  for  all  classes !  But 
then  this  co-operation  must  be  earnest  help  and  willingness 
from  the  worker  as  well  as  the  employer,  and  mass-strike 
movements  by  political  firebrands  will  not  join  capital  and 
labour  in  bonds  of  friendship  and  fellowship.  Mr. 
MacDonald,  as  the  great  future  leader  of  the  Labour 
Party  in  Great  Britain,  can  be  the  potential  Joshua  who  will 
bring  this  war-weary  nation  to  that  Promised  Land  of 
reconstruction  and  peace.  He  can  authorise  and  legislate 
for  the  cessation  of  strikes,  the  payment  of  a  generous 
economic  wage  to  every  worker,  the  distribution  of  profits 
to  employees  on  a  reasonable  margin,  increased  output, 
and  the  organisation  of  industry  on  a  great  co-operative 
basis  of  labouc  and  solidarity  that  will  bring  this  nation 
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to  the  very  forefront  of  commercial  stability  and  economic 
prosperity.  He  can  do  all  that  if  he  has  the  courage  that 
is  vital  in  a  statesman,  and  the  nation,  if  necessary,  will 
allot  to  him  almost  the  powers  of  a  dictator  if  he  can 
accomplish  regeneration  on  this  firm  democratic  foundation. 

We  should  like  to  have  ended  on  that  note  of  optimism, 
but  we  prefer  to  face  the  future  in  terms  of  naked  fact. 
What  will  happen  if  Mr.  MacDonald  neglects  his  great 
opportunity.^  If  he  allow’s  the  wild  men  of  the  Left 
Wing  to  gain  the  ascendancy,  what  can  we  expect  in  the 
wake  of  a  Labour  Government  ?  Doubtless  we  will  witness 
a  serious  attempt  at  w'holesale  nationalisation  and  confis¬ 
cation,  and  this  may  be  accomplished  in  turn  by  some 
gigantic  scheme  of  Syndicalism.  Every  workman  will  be 
a  State  servant  or  an  autocrat  in  his  own  right  at  the  call 
of  the  Syndicalists.  We  will  either  be  governed  by  some 
despotic  form  of  bureaucratic  officialdom  or ’made  look 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  a  regime  of  Soviets 
and  communal  factories.  There  will  be  no  genuine  attempt 
to  move  the  wheels  of  commerce  on  any  economic  plan  of 
sound  finance,  and  ultimately  we  may  have  to  face  the 
absurdity  of  either  a  military  or  political  dictatorship.  Is 
that  the  path  along  which  Mr.  MacDonald  is  brooding  at 
present  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  rather  than  be  stampeded  by  his 
wild  men,  Mr.  MacDonald  could  enter  into  some  form  of 
temporary  alliance  with  the  Liberal  Party.  We  know' 
that,  allied.  Liberalism  and  Labour  could  hold  the  field 
against  all  comers,  because  such  a  political  grouping  would 
represent  the  strongest  power  in  the  State.  This  does  not 
mean  either  semi  or  complete  absorption  of  Liberals  in  a 
Labour  group.  It  would  simply  aim  at  a  pact  which  would 
in  reality  be  stronger  than  a  coalition.  A  great  deal  will 
certainly  depend  on  the  future  relationship  of  these  two 
forces,  because  on  their  co-operation  or  hostility  will 
depend  the  fate  of  the  Progressive  movement  during  the 
next  half-century.  If  the  temporary  alliance  could  be 
formed  Labour  would  require  to  shred  itself  of  the 
suspicion  of  being  a  class  party,  and  the  caste  prejudice 
feeling  would  have  to  be  finally  and  completely  removed. 
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It  is  also  becoming  clear  to  the  intelligentsia  of  Labour 
that  there  is  no  definite  finality  about  nationalisation,  be¬ 
cause  it  represents  in  the  end  crass  Syndicalism  and  the 
tyrannical  rule  of  selfish,  bureaucratic  groups.  An  alliance 
with  the  Liberal  Party  would  automatically  mean  the  post¬ 
ponement  of  all  forms  of  invidious  Socialism,  and  the 
pact  is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration  if  Liberals  are 
still  determined  that  extinction  is  inevitable  unless  they  are 
merged  for  a  time  within  a  new  Labour  group.  There  arc 
already  many  points  of  agreement  between  the  two  parties. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  be  as  content  to  serve  under  Mr. 
MacDonald  as  he  expressed  assent  to  serve  under  Lord 
Oxford.  Unity  is  more  imperative  than  leadership; 
economic  prosperity  is  more  urgent  than  Utopian  schemes, 
and  unless  some  amalgam  of  thought  is  achieved  recon¬ 
struction  will  end  in  a  mirage.  We  repeat  that  a  pact 
between  these  two  groups  will  not  remain  inconceivable, 
but  such  a  political  agreement  will  demand  careful 
draftsmanship,  skilful  negotiation,  superb  courage.  We 
believe  we  have  got  the  draftsmen. 


MAXIM  GORKY  AND  THE  ENGLISH 
STANDPOINT 


By  R.  M.  Fox 

A  WELL-KNOWN  English  novelist  once  said  to  me  that  the 
general  gloom  and  unhappy  endings  of  Maxim  Gorky’s 
stories  had  an  enervating  effect  on  him.  In  this  he 
probably  expressed  the  general  view  of  the  English  reader. 
On  the  contrary,  some  find  his  writings  a  tonic ;  his  bitter¬ 
ness  acting  on  them  like  quinine. 

Gorky  is  a  harsh-sounding  name  to  English  ears  but  it 
is  expressive  of  the  man,  for  “  Gorky  ”  is  the  Russian 
word  for  “  bitter,”  and  Alexei  Peshkoff  adopted  this  name 
when  he  began  to  write  his  impressions  of  life  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  barefooted  outcast,  the  ragged  idealist 
of  the  gutter.  He  does  not  attempt  to  soften  the  crudities 
of  existence,  and  his  keen  perception  of  beauty  makes 
cruelty  and  ugliness  stand  out  more  clearly. 

G.  K.  Chesterton  has  written  :  “  Gorky  is  a  tramp,  a 
man  of  the  people,  and  also  a  critic  and  a  bitter  one.  In 
the  West,  poor  men  when  they  become  articulate  in  litera¬ 
ture  are  always  sentimentalists  and  nearly  always 
optimists.” 

Optimism  is  a  national  characteristic  of  England.  Rich 
and  poor  love  compromise  because  they  are  convinced,  as 
optimists,  that  things  are  not  so  bad  and  that  they  will 
probably  get  better. 

Chesterton  praises  the  simplicity  with  which  in  Gorky’s 
terrible  story.  Creatures  that  once  were  Men,  he  digs 
beneath  all  social  distinctions  to  that  elemental  human 
quality  of  manhood. 

“  To  no  Western,  I  am  afraid,”  he  says,  “  would  it  occur, 
when  asked  what  he  was,  to  say,  ‘  A  man.’  He  would  be  a 
plasterer  who  had  walked  from  Reading,  or  an  iron- 
puddler  who  had  been  thrown  out  of  work  in  Lancashire, 
or  a  University  man  who  would  be  really  most  grateful  for 
the  loan  of  five  shillings.” 

Yet  I  once  heard  that  answer  given  in  a  prison  yard 
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by  an  English  convict  when  a  bullying  warder  demanded, 
“What  do  you  think  you  are?”  And  the  simple  answer 
completely  silenced  the  angry  official.  He  had  never 
thought  of  that  before  ! 

History  has  already  passed  judgment  on  Chesterton’s 
opinion,  expressed  in  Czarist  times,  that  the  Russians  have 
that  primary  attitude  of  dogmatic  belief  in  the  all-suffi¬ 
ciency  of  a  theory  or  system  which  makes  revolution 
possible.  But  although  Gorky  may  share  the  Russian 
dogmatism  he  has  little  use  for  theories,  and  is  more  of 
a  dissolvent  than  a  binding  force  in  social  matters.  It  is 
true,  however,  that  Gorky  and  the  Russians  generally  lack 
the  sophistication  of  the  West  and  pursue  ideas  untem¬ 
pered  by  the  traditional  give  and  take  which  we  have  long 
been  familiar  with  in  this  country. 

This  difference  in  national  outlook  reflects  itself  in 
different  literary  standards,  and  the  two  views  have  been 
well  stated  by  Edward  Garnett. 

“  The  English-speaking  world,”  he  says,  “  honestly 
favours  those  writers  whose  pictures  show  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  moral  law  over  life’s  ugliness  and  Nature’s 
indifference.” 

We  think  of  a  writer  as  depressing  who  does  not  make 
virtue  triumph  over  evil.  The  spirit  of  accommodation 
which  causes  us  to  make  the  best  of  things  as  they  are 
also  inclines  us  to  want  the  world  presented  in  the  most 
favourable  light.  If  we  are  convinced  that  things  are 
working  out  for  the  best  why  should  we  want  our  feelings 
harrowed  by  stories  of  suffering  and  misery? 

“  The  Russian-speaking  world,”  says  Garnett,  “  on  the 
other  hand,  is  quite  intolerant  of  cheap  idealism,  and  finds 
its  satisfaction  largely  in  those  analyses  of  men’s  motives, 
good  and  bad,  which  show  the  insufficiency  of  ‘  the  moral 
law’  to  dictate  to  nature  and  dominate  it,  the  difference 
being  that  to  the  Russian  mind  it  is  immoral  to  conceal 
or  falsify  the  seamy  facts  in  a  world  so  constantly 
dominated  by  ugliness,  while  to  the  English  mind  it  is 
immoral  not  to  let  fine  character  and  conscience  have  the 
final  word  in  ‘  the  battle  of  life.’  ” 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  work  of  Gorky  and  other  writers, 
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the  Russians  are  really  more  concerned  with  analysis  than 
with  theory,  and  are  ready  to  discard  any  theory  which 
stands  in  the  way.  They  love  to  take  the  machine  to  pieces 
to  find  out  how  it  works.  Sometimes  it  is  more  like  pulling 
a  butterfly  to  pieces,  the  operation  seems  so  cruel.  And 
they  are  so  absorbed  in  their  task  of  poking  their  fingers 
into  the  delicate  mechanism  that  they  have  no  regard  for 
the  conventions  or  the  amenities  of  life. 

Gorky  frequently  shows  the  workings  of  the  human  mind 
at  its  most  debased  level,  guilty  of  the  vilest  meanness  and 
cruelty.  The  English  writer  knows  what  is  required  of 
him  in  such  circumstances.  His  readers,  after  their  first 
sense  of  shame  and  pain  at  the  revelation  of  such  qualities 
of  human  nature,  would  immediately  demand  that  the 
victim  should  be  compensated  and  the  villain  punished. 
And  their  favourite  authors  hurry  to  the  rescue  of  their 
complacency.  Not  so  Gorky.  With  what  seems  like  a 
chuckle  he  says,  “  Life  is  like  this  !  What  about  it  ?  ” 

After  recounting  horrors  in  his  autobiographical  book, 
In  the  World,  he  remarks  : — 

You  have  a  liking  for  grim  fantasies,  you  are  delighted  with  horrible 
stories  well  told,  and  the  grotesquely  terrible  excites  you  pleasantly.  Hut 
I  know  of  genuine  horrors,  everyday  terrors,  and  I  have  an  undeniable 
right  to  excite  you  unpleasantly  by  telling  you  about  them  so  that  you  may 
remember  how  we  live.  A  low  and  unclean  life  it  is,  ours,  and  that  is  the 
truth  1 

With  all  his  grimness,  Gorky  has  pity  for  suffering.  He 
tells  us  how  cruelty,  even  verbal  baiting,  aroused  his  fury. 
But  his  very  pity  will  not  allow  him  to  soften  his  recital. 
In  this  the  contrast  between  the  Russian  and  the  English 
method  is  clearly  brought  out.  It  may  be  urged  that  the 
presentation  of  evil  triumphant  is  not  a  good  example  to 
put  before  men.  Let  Gorky  answer  this  : — 

Lovers  of  humanity  must  not  hide  the  grim  truth  with  the  motley  words 
of  beautiful  lies.  Let  us  face  life  as  it  is.  All  that  is  good  and  human  in 
our  hearts  and  brains  needs  renewing. 

In  that  sentence  Gorky  places  himself  “on  the  side  of 
the  angels.”  But  he  has  no  patience  with  those  who  would 
go  to  literature  to  be  compensated  for  what  they  miss  in 
life  or  for  those  who  supply  charming  books  lacking  in 
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reality  to  satisfy  them.  He  desires  us  to  begin  without 
illusions. 

Life  equipped  him  for  his  austere  task.  But  it  was  a 
bitter  apprenticeship  which  he  had  to  serve.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  a  child  and  he  went  to  live  with  his 
grandfather,  a  vindictive  old  man  who  beat  him  unmerci¬ 
fully.  His  uncles  were*  always  quarrelling  and  playing 
cruel  practical  jokes  on  each  other.  From  this  atmosphere 
of  wretchedness,  after  five  months’  schooling,  he  went 
when  he  was  nine  years  old  as  errand  boy  to  a  shoemaker. 
Here  conditions  were  equally  bad,  he  was  bullied  by  older 
boys,  expected  to  help  in  cheating  the  customers,  and 
treated  as  of  no  more  account  than  a  stray  dog.  After  an 
accident  to  his  arm  he  returned  home  to  his  grandmother. 

One  of  his  most  sympathetic  and  complete  portrayals 
is  that  of  his  grandmother,  whose  bright,  vigorous  per¬ 
sonality  stands  out  against  a  squalid  background  of  unre¬ 
lieved  misery.  She  was  a  big,  handsome  woman  with  a 
mass  of  blue-black  hair,  which,  as  Gorky  tells  us,  fell 
below  her  knees  and  touched  the  floor.  She  had  extra¬ 
ordinary  vitality  and  charm  and  an  appreciation  of  natural 
beauty  similar  to  his  own.  The  happiest  days  of  his  child¬ 
hood  were  when  she  took  him  out  into  the  woods  and  told 
him  wonderful  stories  of  goblins  and  elves  in  which  she 
believed.  On  a  snowy  night,  she  said,  she  saw  a  troika 
drawn  by  raven  black  horses,  packed  full  of  devils  who 
hissed  and  screamed.  The  horses  came  to  a  pond,  and  as 
there  was  no  way  round  they  flew  over  it  and  disappeared 
in  a  cloud  of  snow.  The  small,  eager  child  and  the  old 
woman  must  have  been  a  queer  pair.  He  describes  him¬ 
self  as  charmed  by  her  personality,  which  soothed  his  tur¬ 
bulent  spirit.  This  was  his  formative  period.  “  My  life 
flowed  on  swiftly  and  full  of  interest,”  he  says,  “with  a 
broad  stream  of  impressions  bringing  something  new  to 
my  soul  every  day,  stirring  it  to  enthusiasm  or  disturbing 
it,  or  causing  me  pain,  but  at  any  rate  forcing  me  to  think.” 

He  owed  much  to  his  grandmother’s  stories,  which  were 
certainly  not  of  a  realistic  character,  and  later,  when  he 
began  to  read,  he  paid  a  tribute  to  the  writings  of  Dickens 
and  Scott.  The  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  said. 
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reminded  him  of  a  High  Mass  on  a  Great  Feast  in  rich 
churches,  somewhat  long  and  tedious  but  always  solemn. 
Dickens’s  love  of  human  nature  attracted  him.  The 
Russian  books  he  read  were  familiar  and  melancholy  like 
Lenten  bells  pealing.  But  it  was  to  the  life  around  him 
that  Gorky  owed  most. 

He  w'as  sent  to  a  draughtsman,  in  whose  house  he  was 
made  a  drudge.  From  here  he  ran  away  and  became  a 
galley  boy  on  a  Volga  steamer.  The  ship’s  cook  had  a 
collection  of  books  in  his  trunk,  and  he  took  a  fancy  to 
Gorky,  who  used  to  read  to  him. 

These  years  on  the  river  greatly  influenced  Gorky. 
Many  of  his  impressionistic  sketches  are  written  so  that 
we  feel  the  Volga  flowing  as  an  undercurrent  to  the  whole, 
while  the  rolling  songs  of  the  watermen  sound  clear  and 
gay  or  faint  and  echoing  in  the  evening  dusk.  We  jostle 
with  the  gay,  careless,  predatory  vagabonds  of  the  water¬ 
side  who  know  no  law  but  their  appetites  and  are  quite 
shameless.  These  vagabonds  have  a  special  attraction 
for  Gorky.  He  has  far  more  sympathy  for  those  who  react 
fiercely  against  industrial  and  social  discipline  than  for  the 
workmen  who  submit  to  these  bonds.  In  England,  inured 
as  we  are  to  a  regulated  existence  in  which  we  fit  as  cogs, 
Gorky’s  fierce  cry  for  freedom  strikes  us  as  utopian.  We 
have  no  point  of  contact  with  him.  He  expresses  the  ideas 
of  primitive  nomadic  society  to  a  highly  industrialised 
people.  Yet  there  must  be  many  who  are  caught  in  this 
intricate  Western  web  of  life  who  pause  half-regretfully 
for  a  moment  before  his  dream  of  freedom.  People,  he 
says,  are  enslaved  by  their  own  creation,  the  mighty 
machines  which  they  have  made.  In  Chelkash  he  strikes 
this  note  insistently.  “  Ludicrous  and  pitiable  were  the 
long  strings  of  dock  labourers  bearing  on  their  backs 
thousands  of  tons  of  bread  and  casting  it  into  the  iron 
bellies  of  the  ships  to  gain  a  few  pounds  of  that  same 
bread  to  fill  their  own  bellies — for  their  worse  luck  not 
made  of  iron  but  alive  to  the  pangs  of  hunger.  .  .  .  The 
men,  tattered,  drenched  with  sweat,  made  dull  by  weariness 
and  din  and  heat,  and  the  mighty  machines,  created  by 
those  men,  shining,  well-fed,  serene  in  the  sunlight.”  This 
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is  an  angle  of  approach  which  drives  the  Manchester 
school  mad.  But  it  is  well  that  the  gigantic  schemes  of 
production  and  commerce,  in  which  men  only  are  over¬ 
looked,  should  be  corrected  by  it. 

At  fifteen  Gorky  wandered  to  Kazan,  where  he  was  told 
that  instruction  was  free.  He  worked  in  a  bakery  there 
for  three  roubles  (six  shillings)  a  week.  This  period  of 
his  life  he  wrote  of  in  T wenty-six  Men  and  a  Girly  a  story 
of  a  cellar  where  twenty-six  men  make  biscuits,  and  of 
how  Tanya,  a  little  maidservant  of  sixteen,  comes  to  the 
doorway  each  morning  and  says : — 

“  Little  prisoners,  have  you  any  kringels,  please,  for 
me  r 

They  give  her  a  shovel  full  of  the  best  and  brownest, 
and  she  goes  off  smiling. 

In  their  dark  cellar,  lit  only  by  a  barred  grating,  their 
days  are  very  dull,  and  Tanya’s  visit  is  the  only  bit  of 
brightness  they  have.  They  are  regarded  with  contempt 
by  the  fancy-bread  bakers,  who  have  a  light,  well-aired 
kitchen  to  work  in.  How  they  idealise  Tanya,  and  then, 
in  their  foolishness,  expose  her  to  a  temptation  under 
which  she  gives  way,  while  they  turn  and  revile  her,  is  a 
story  with  the  true  Gorky  touch.  As  a  study  in  the 
difference  between  the  English  and  the  Russian  way  of 
drawing  the  moral  it  cannot  be  beaten. 

After  leaving  the  bakery  Gorky  turned  once  more  to  his 
spiritual  home  among  the  tramps  and  vagrants,  doing  odd 
jobs,  wood-chopping,  and  so  on.  Then  he  returned  to 
Nijni-Novgorod,  his  birthplace,  where  he  sold  kvass  on  the 
streets.  Here  he  worked  for  a  time  as  a  clerk  in  a  lawyer’s 
office,  and  mixed  with  a  group  of  young  men  and  young 
women  students  who  liked  to  discuss  literature,  politics 
and  philosophy  with  him.  But  Gorky  could  not  stand 
this  sedentary  life,  and  in  1890  he  wandered  again  through 
Southern  Russia  working  as  a  stevedore,  a  lighterman,  a 
sawyer,  etc.  By  tearing  himself  away  from  his  sur¬ 
roundings  and  working  at  different  tasks  he  lived  out  his 
philosophy  of  personal  freedom  which  finds  such  a  ringing 
expression  in  his  writings. 

His  personality  is  restless  and  stormy,  ever  beating 
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against  circumstances  and,  except  at  rare  moments,  in  the 
contemplation  and  creation  of  beauty,  unsatisfied.  This 
makes  him  pre-eminently  fitted  to  express  similar  feelings 
and  strivings  in  others  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  In 
The  Orloff  Couple  he  tells  us  of  the  cobbler  whose  only 
way  of  escape  from  the  brooding  pessimism  fostered  by 
evil  conditions  was  to  get  drunk  and  beat  his  wife.  It 
was,  too,  a  regular  Saturday  night  amusement  for  the 
neighbours  to  peer  into  the  place  and  watch  him  knocking 
her  about.  When  I  read  this  it  reminded  me  of  how  the 
young  men  employed  at  a  certain  English  factory  used  to 
spend  part  of  their  dinner  hour  at  the  gate  of  an  adjoining 
workshop  watching  for  girls  to  be  carried  out  fainting. 
Truly  the  love  of  seeing  human  suffering  is  international ! 

The  peasants  and  workmen  of  whom  Gorky  writes  inflict 
pain  on  those  about  them  because  of  their  sordid  sur¬ 
roundings  and  their  sense  of  exasperation  against  things 
in  general.  But  what  amazes  the  English  reader  is  the 
patience  with  which  the  women  give  themselves  up  to  this 
treatment.  Even  Gorky’s  grandmother,  who  is  far 
stronger  and  more  intelligent  than  her  husband,  resigns 
herself  meekly  to  his  beatings. 

“  He  is  my  husband,”  she  said.  “  He  has  to  answer 
for  me  to  God ;  but  my  duty  is  to  suffer  patiently  !  ” 

Gorky  cannot  stand  this  patience.  He  says  she  exhibited 
that  virtue  which  belongs  to  cattle,  trees  and  stones. 

How  far  feminism  has  penetrated  into  modern  Russia 
it  is  impossible  to  tell,  but  in  the  cities  there  seems  now  a 
certain  rough  equality  between  the  sexes.  I  have  seen 
men  and  women  drilling  together  in  the  Red  Square  at 
Moscow,  and  have  spoken  with  a  woman  who  commanded 
Russian  troops  on  the  Polish  front. 

The  companion  story  to  The  Orloff  Couple  is  Malva, 
and  its  natural  charm  is  far  removed  from  the  sordidness 
of  the  other.  It  opens  : — 

The  sea  laughed.  It  thrilled  beneath  the  warm  light  breath  of  the  wind 
and  its  surface  became  covered  with  faint  silvery  ripples,  reflecting  dazzlingly 
the  sea ;  while  with  its  thousand  silvery  lips  it  laughed  back  to  the  sky. 

Nature  speaks  to  Gorky  and  he  personifies  natural 
elements. 
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We  read  of  Vassili,  the  boat-minder,  who  lives  at  the 
end  of  the  promontory,  and  of  his  son,  Jakoff,  a  young 
peasant,  who  comes  to  see  him  and  flings  his  arm  out 
towards  the  furrowed  sea,  crying  “If  this  were  only  rich 
black  earth  that  we  could  till !  ” 

The  peasants  are  revealed  in  Gorky’s  books.  They  are 
of  many  types,  sometimes  heavy,  drunken  and  brutal, 
passionate  or  sorrowful,  full  of  joy  or  perplexity  they 
stand  before  us.  One  can  sympathise  with  them  as  with 
living  people.  Yet  they  are  of  the  earth,  earthy.  The 
value  of  Gorky  to  the  over-sophisticated  Westerner  is  that 
he  brings  us  closer  to  the  soil,  the  elements  and  the  simpler 
human  feelings  than  we  can  get  in  our  cities  of 
macadamised  streets  and  motor  ’buses. 

However  drunken,  dirty  and  dissolute  the  Russian  may 
be,  he  will  talk  about  his  feelings,  his  soul,  nature  and 
eternity.  His  small  talk  soon  becomes  big  talk  which 
carries  him  away.  What  talkers  they  are,  and  what 
listeners !  I  once  went  on  a  three-hour  train  journey  from 
Moscow  when  one  of  those  in  the  carriage  began  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  the  rest.  Soon  he  got  up,  gesticulated  and 
walked  up  and  down  the  carriage  talking.  He  denounced, 
he  argued,  he  pleaded,  he  ran  through  every  gamut  of 
emotion,  and  when  we  reached  our  destination  he  was  still 
holding  forth.  The  difference  in  temperament  between 
the  Russians  and  the  English  is  revealed  in  Shaw’s  Heart¬ 
break  House,  when  he  attempts  to  do  English  society 
conversation  in  Chehkov  style. 

Sereja  in  Malta,  Grishka  in  Chelkash,  Shakro  in  My 
Fellow-Traveller  are  of  the  type  which  Gorky  seems  to 
admire.  They  are  all  the  same — lazy,  bold,  self-reliant. 
Their  Anarchist  view  of  life,  with  its  cynical  assumption 
that  all  social  and  moral  standards  are  devices  by  those 
who  have,  to  prevent  them  grabbing  what  they  want,  is  so 
naive  that  one  cannot  find  an  Englishman  in  any  position 
to  maintain  it.  For  this  reason  alone  that  favourite  Gorky 
character  in  fiction  can  hardly  be  found  in  any  English 
book.  We  are  more  familiar  in  this  country  with  the 
literary  presentation  of  the  unscrupulous  rich  man  than 
with  the  defiantly  cynical  poor  one.  The  poor  can  always 
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be  trusted  to  stand  by  the  conventions.  But  Gorky’s 
peasant  characters  who  get  drunk  on  vodka,  who  beat  their 
wives,  and  who  philosophise  with  the  shrewd  wisdom  of 
the  uneducated,  have  the  ring  of  truth. 

The  dominant  motives  in  Gorky’s  writings  are  love  of 
freedom  and  of  beauty,  two  things  which  are  most 
neglected  in  our  industrial  civilisation.  We  are  too  accus¬ 
tomed  to  routine  to  place  ourselves  in  the  mental  attitude 
of  those  Russians  to  whom  working  regular  hours,  entering 
and  leaving  by  a  certain  time,  is  so  irksome  that  they 
cannot  endure  it.  Before  the  factory  era  in  England  the 
people  may  have  had  similar  feelings.  The  idea  that  men 
should  patiently  submit  themselves  to  the  control  of  others 
makes  Gorky’s  vagabonds  laugh  out  loud ;  they  are  as  free 
as  the  wind.  The  prevalence  of  such  a  feeling  does  not 
make  industrial  discipline  any  easier  to  establish  in  Russia. 
One  can  hardly  imagine  them  broken  in  to  the  time¬ 
recording,  stop-watch  methods  of  England  and  America. 

He  rarely  touches  on  industrial  life,  but  when  he  does 
his  point  of  view  is  definite  : — 

Every  day  the  factory  whistle  bellowed  forth  its  shrill,  roaring,  trembling 
noises  into  the  smoke-begrimed  and  greasy  atmosphere  of  the  working 
men’s  suburb  and,  obedient  to  the  summons  of  the  power  of  steam,  people 
poured  out  of  the  little  grey  houses  into  the  street.  With  sombre  faces 
they  hastened  forward  like  frightened  roaches,  their  muscles  stiff  from 
insufficient  sleep.  ...  In  the  evening  when  the  sun  was  setting  the  red 
rays  languidly  glimmered  upon  the  windows  of  the  houses,  the  factory 
ejected  its  people  like  burned-out  ashes. 

The  Ugliness  and  waste  of  life  involved  in  modern 
factory  production  must  strike  many  of  those  who  suffer 
under  it,  and  they  are  not  compensated  by  increased  pro¬ 
duction.  Gorky’s  description  is  true  of  England  as  of 
Russia.  How  can  such  a  life  be  other  than  a  narrow  cage  ? 
Many  a  time  in  the  grey  dawn  have  I  been  wakened  by  the 
banging  on  the  wall  of  a  friendly  next-door  neighbour, 
and  hurried  out,  half  asleep,  to  add  to  the  clatter  of  feet, 
like  a  regiment  out  of  step,  as  the  hooter  sounded  its  call 
and  the  rearguard  broke  into  a  jog-trot.  The  trail  of  black 
factory  smoke  would  crawl  across  the  rising  sun  as  we 
entered  the  gate,  cancelling  another  day,  and  the  men 
would  fervently  wish  the  welcome  evening  hooter  was 
sounding  instead. 
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Gorky  stresses  the  effect  of  working  conditions  on  the 
workmen  in  their  free  time.  He  tells  how  Russian  factory 
workers  drink,  sleep  and  quarrel  on  their  rare  holidays  in 
order  to  while  away  the  tedium  of  unaccustomed  leisure. 
The  same  may  be  observed  here.  Some  have  a  keen 
interest  in  life,  which  they  maintain  in  spite  of  conditions, 
but  others  beg  for  overtime,  partly  for  the  money,  but  ■ 
quite  as  much  from  a  dread  of  boredom  which  a  holiday 
brings.  One  sees  them'  on  holidays  sucking  their  pipes 
and  lounging  by  the  factory  gate  or  at  the  public-house 
door  opposite.  Then,  maybe,  they  can  fill  in  the  time 
with  an  hour  or  two’s  sleep,  and  so  bridge  over  the  gap  till 
their  routine  work  begins  again.  For  industry  has  taken 
from  them  the  capacity  to  use  their  leisure;  it  has  made 
them  into  animated  mechanism,  helpless  when  thrown  on 
their  own  resources,  their  only  purpose  in  life  being  to 
carry  on  their  robot-like  activities. 

Gorky’s  passionate  cry  for  freedom  probably  matters 
much  more  to  the  English  worker  than  all  the  contents  of 
the  tomes  written  by  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  for  the  more 
scientific  regulation  of  industry  and  life.  There  are  two 
ways  of  looking  at  a  factory.  One  is  to  think  of  all  the 
necessary  things  which  can  be  produced  quickly  there  for 
society  to  consume ;  the  other  is  to  note  what  great,  grim, 
noisome  places  they  are  for  people  to  be  penned  up  in 
for  the  best  part  of  their  waking  lives.  Gentlemen  like 
Mr.  Sidney  Webb,  with  his  zeal  for  humanity  at  large, 
take  the  first  view.  Men  like  Gorky,  who  love  freedom 
for  themselves,  take  the  second.  The  first  is  more  tradi¬ 
tionally  English,  the  second  will  be  sympathised  with 
by  those  who  know  the  factory  from  the  inside. 

Our  highly  organised  and  regimented  civilisation  does 
not  supply  sufficient  scope  for  the  various  instinctive  ten¬ 
dencies  of  man  which  go  to  make  up  his  personality. 
Drunkenness,  brutality  and  dullness  are  largely  the  result 
of  warped  humanity,  whose  instincts  are  pushed  into 
wrong  channels  by  surroundings  which  do  not  give  free 
play  to  healthy  impulses.  On  this  point  Gorky,  the 
artistic  vagabond,  and  many  of  our  leading  psychologists, 
agree. 

The  human  craving  for  freedom  is  not  confined  to  any 
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one  country.  Vagabondage  is  the  barometer  which  marks 
the  pressure  of  circumstances  on  people  and  the  degree 
of  resistance  they  possess.  Vagrants  either  emphasise 
the  desire  for  freedom  or  their  failure  to  find  a  place  in 
organised  communal  life.  The  social  organisation  or  the 
individual  may  be  most  to  blame,  but  some  mutual  adjust¬ 
ment  will  have  to  be  made.  So  while  thinkers  like  Sidney 
Webb  have  their  uses  in  advocating  the  claims  of  organi¬ 
sation,  we  are  in  this  country  already  so  machinified  that 
Gorky  is  a  valuable  corrective  to  the  English  point  of 
view. 

Industry  is  responsible  for  many  stresses  and  strains, 
and  the  industrial  troubles  of  modern  times  are  largely 
the  protest  of  human  nature  against  industrialisation.  For 
many  generations  man  lived  a  nomadic  life,  and  even 
when  he  settled  down  he  lived  by  hunting,  fishing,  agricul¬ 
ture  and  handicraft.  -  The  imposition  of  a  mechanical 
civilisation  upon  the  deeply-rooted  needs  and  aptitudes  of 
man  has  been  successfully  applied  only  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  part  of  the  globe.  Everywhere  else  this 
industrial  civilisation  is  resisted  by  the  people  though 
advocated  by  experts  from  above. 

Experts  tell  us  solemnly  that  many  of  these  elemental 
urges  of  man  can  be  used  or  “  sublimated  ”  in  industry, 
as,  for  instance,  men  and  women  may  find  the  same  satis¬ 
faction  in  looking  after  a  number  of  looms  as  their  fore¬ 
fathers  did  in  tending  a  flock  of  sheep !  But  these  are 
rough-and-ready  adjustments.  With  growing  industrial 
organisation  there  is  less  and  less  room  for  the  individual 
expression  of  primal  and  inherited  impulses;  all  arc 
pressed  in  the  mass  mould  to  aid  in  mass  production. 
Work  is  sub-divided  so  that  the  instincts  of  men  formed 
under  conditions  far  different  from  those  of  our  industrial 
age,  and  transmitted  to  the  present  generation,  have  little 
or  no  opportunity  of  coming  into  use.  If  these  instincts 
are  repressed  personality  is  crippled,  and  all  sorts  of  re¬ 
actions  occur  which  are  harmful  to  the  individual  and 
society.  Some  instincts  may  die  out,  as,  for  instance, 
curiosity,  which  is  often  deadened  by  dull  routine.  Others 
are  partially  satisfied  or  perverted  in  anti-social  direc- 
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tions.  The  thwarting  of  instincts  leads  to  abnormality, 
to  suffering,  to  social  and  domestic  strife  and  to  wrecked 
lives.  The  huge  impersonal  mechanism  of  our  indus¬ 
trial  order  cannot  allow  for  the  instinctive  tendencies  of 
man  which  differ  so  largely  in  different  individuals. 

With  conditions  changing  from  age  to  age  it  is  true 
that  human  nature  must  change  in  accordance  with  them. 
Social  selection  is  continually  going  on,  and  those  instincts 
which  are  of  less  use  tend  to  grow  weaker,  while  others  get 
stronger,  though  they  may  find  new  means  of  expression. 
But  certain  fundamental  instincts  do  not  change,  and  in¬ 
dividuals  vary  greatly.  Therefore  the  first  essential  is 
that  conditions  should  not  be  too  rigid  to  prevent  the 
unfolding  of  the  inborn  tendencies  of  man.  No  one  can 
pretend  that  this  scope  is  allowed  to-day  when  the  boast 
of  efficiency  experts  is  that  they  have  eliminated  the  indi¬ 
vidual  factor  in  ordinary  productive  work,  and  have 
worked  out  a  number  of  motions  which  each  individual 
must  perform  in  a  given  time  with  the  certainty  of  a 
machine  making  so  many  revolutions  a  minute. 

We  are  so  close  to  the  whole  thing  in  England  that  we 
cannot  see  it  objectively,  and  this  is  where  the  value  of 
Gorky  comes  in,  for  he  is  on  the  edge  and  reacts  strongly 
against  it.  And  being  articulate  he  can  tell  us  how 
millions  of  inarticulate  people  are  feeling  in  greater  or 
less  degree  as  the  power  of  the  machine  gains  control 
over  their  lives.  It  is  only  by  realising  the  nature  of  the 
problem  that  we  may  be  able  to  strike  the  balance  between 
discipline  and  repression,  variety  of  occupation  and  effi¬ 
ciency  in  production,  and  so  increase  human  happiness 
while  decreasing  the  number  of  vagabonds  and  the  mass 
of  social  wreckage. 

Gorky’s  vagabonds  are  reproduced  all  over  the  world. 
Perhaps  in  England  they  are  not  so  temperamental  as 
the  Russians,  but  in  essence  they  are  the  same.  Before 
the  war,  in  a  narrow  Soho  street,  was  a  sort  of  cellar, 
called  a  hall,  where  forgathered  as  choice  a  collection 
of  cosmopolitan  vagabonds  as  ever  Gorky  met. 

One  of  them,  cockney  bred,  with  the  thoroughly  English 
name  of  Jack  Smith,  was  of  the  very  brotherhood  of  the 
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Outcasts  ”  of  whom  Gorky  has  written.  He  was  a  good 
worker,  but  would  not  work  unless  driven  to  it.  On  the 
rare  occasions  when  he  found  a  job  his  friends  jeered  at 
him  in  the  mornings — they  lived  in  a  doss-house;  communal 
fashion — until  he  refused  to  get  up  and  leave  them  in  bed. 
Every  year,  on  May  ist,  he  set  off  from  London  to  tramp 
the  country,  and  would  give  up  any  job,  no  matter  how 
good,  for  this  purpose.  He  said  that  these  travels  were 
the  only  part  of  his  life  worth  living  and  remembering. 

The  workshop  manager  was  greatly  puzzled  on  the  eve 
of  one  of  Smith’s  tours. 

“Why  do  you  want  to  go?”  he  asked.  “It’s  a  good 
job,  isn’t  it?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  Jack.  “  It’s  a  good  job.  But  it’s  too 
regular.  I’m  having  three  meals  a  day  and  a  bed  at 
night.  I  can’t  stand  it !  ” 

One  day  he  and  a  friend  found  themselves  in  a  white 
country  road  with  exactly  fourpence  in  their  pockets, 
which  they  were  saving  for  emergencies.  Then  two  girls 
on  bicycles  stopped  them  and  asked  the  way  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  town.  They  talked  for  a  while  and  Smith  sug¬ 
gested  going  to  a  wayside  tea-garden,  where  they  sat  in 
a  shady  arbour  and  consumed  four  glasses  of  lemonade. 
Smith  was  host,  and  he  was  rather  nervous  until  he  made 
sure  that  the  lemonade  was  only  a  penny  a  glass,  when 
he  flung  the  money  down  with  an  air  and  walked  out.  The 
girls  said  “  Goodbye !  ”  and  rode  off.  The  two  walked 
along,  side  by  side,  penniless. 

“  You  were  a  fool.  Jack  !  ”  said  his  companion.  “Why 
did  you  do  it  ?  ” 

“  Fellowship  is  life,  lack  of  fellowship  is  death !  ”  re¬ 
turned  Jack  sententiously,  and  strode  on  satisfied. 

Once  he  arrived  in  London  unexpectedly  and  ex¬ 
plained  : — 

“  Well,  I  was  standing  at  a  country  station  and  it  came 
to  me  suddenly  that  I  hadn’t  heard  a  Wagner  concert  for 
months,  so  I  tramped  back !  ” 

And  the  Brotherhood  received  his  explanation  in 
sympathetic  silence. 

He  was  a  Bohemian  of  the  gutter,  and  he  has  now  gone 
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on  a  journey  longer  than  any  of  the  others.  He  will  get 
a  kindly  reception,  for  he  ever  looked  with  a  kindly  eye 
on  humanity  and  the  world. 

It  was  one  of  the  brotherhood  who  with  scissors  and 
paste-pot  transformed  newspaper  contents  bills  and 
achieved  startling  results  by  cutting  them  up  and  joining 
them  together  again.  One  of  his  most  successful  and 
sensational  productions  was  a  lovely  poster  with  thick 
black  type,  which  read  “  Ramsay  MacDonald  Assassin¬ 
ated.”  Neither  he  nor  the  newsagents  whom  he  probably 
helped  to  sell  their  papers  that  morning  had  the  faintest 
idea  then  that  they  were  prematurely  killing  off  England’s 
first  Labour  Premier. 

These  were  vagabonds  of  the  Gorky  stamp  in  the  heart 
of  London,  as  lazy,  idle,  good-for-nothing  as  any  of  his. 
They  may  not  have  been  quite  so  tragic,  though  broken 
boots,  starvation,  drink  and  sordidness  punctuated  the 
gaiety  of  their  lives.  They  reacted  too  far  towards  free¬ 
dom,  but  they  loved  the  freedom  they  won  so  hardly. 
In  spite  of  the  misery  of  their  lives  they  had  struggles,  in¬ 
terests,  views,  travels.  Gorky  lays  bare  all  this  life  with 
its  hunger,  its  raggedness,  its  cynicism,  its  alternating 
sparkle  and  despair.  He  also  shows  us  industry  “  boil¬ 
ing  men’s  lives  away  as  if  in  dirty  porridge,”  making  them 
crooked  and  wizened,  listless  and  empty,  when  they  ought 
to  be  in  their  prime.  That  is  the  indictment  which  this 
great  realist  and  underman  brings  against  industrial 
civilisation  which  he  has  seen,  felt  and  loathed.  Has 
England,  the  great  land  of  industry,  anything  to  learn 
from  this? 


VOLTAIRE  AND  FREDERICK  THE  GREAT 
By  Richard  Aldington 

When  their  correspondence  was  opened  in  August,  1736, 
by  Prince  Frederick  of  Prussia,  the  writer  was  twenty- 
four;  Voltaire  was  forty-two.  When  at  last  the  death  of 
Voltaire  in  1778  brought  it  to  an  end,  nearly  forty-two 
years  had  elapsed.  The  brilliant  poet  of  Frederick’s 
youth  had  evolved  into  the  Patriarch  of  Ferney,  and 
Frederick  himself  had  developed  from  a  delicate,  rather 
self-indulgent  youth  into  the  hard,  lean,  stern  general 
and  “enlightened”  tyrant.  No  i8th  century  author 
attained  an  influence  so  complete  and  extensive  as  that  of 
Voltaire,  the  intellectual  dictator  of  his  age;  and  no  i8th 
century  monarch,  not  even  Catherine,  approached  the 
efficiency  and  success  of  Frederick  the  Great.  These  two 
men  do  not  represent  the  whole  of  that  century,  but  they 
are  the  two  most  splendid  examples  of  its  dominant  school ; 
the  one  in  the  sphere  of  thought,  the  other  in  the  sphere 
of  action.  The  achievements  of  these  two  men  cannot  be 
adequately  reviewed  in  a  brief  essay  devoted  chiefly  to 
their  personal  relations;  they  belong  to  the  history  of 
Europe. 

In  1736  Voltaire  was  living  at  Cirey  with  Mme.  du 
Chatelet.  He  had  twice  become  acquainted  with  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  Bastille,  had  been  exiled  to  England,  had 
become  famous  and  rich.  He  was  known  chiefly  as  a  poet 
and  a  dramatist.  CEdife  (1718),  Marianne  (1724),  Brutus 
(1730),  Eripkyle  (1732),  Zaire  (1732),  Alzire  (1736),  had 
won  him  almost  incontestably  the  first  place  in  his  age  as 
a  writer  of  F  rench  classic  tragedies.  By  his  shorter  poems, 
his  La  Bastille  (1717),  La  Henriade  (1723  and  1728),  Le 
Temple  du  Gout  (1733),  he  had  secured  an  immense  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  poet.  The  polite  world  whispered  rumours  of 
a  certain  deliciously  alarming  Pucelle,  fragments  of  which 
had  been  read  to  a  privileged  few  in  the  strictest  privacy. 
The  Histoire  de  Charles  XII  (1731),  Essai  sur  les  Guerres 
Civiles  de  France  (1727),  Lettres  Philo sophiques  (1734)1 
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Traite  de  Metaphysique  (1734),  and  one  or  two  brilliant 
pamphlets  showed  that  this  poet  was  also  a  prose-writer 
of  extraordinary  ability,  a  man  of  wide  interests  and  un¬ 
quenchable  curiosity,  in  his  way  a  thinker  with  the  power 
to  stimulate  thought  in  others.  By  many  people  he  was 
already  considered  the  most  important  living  writer  in 
France,  while  the  religious  faction  considered  him  a 
peculiarly  wily  and  dangerous  opponent.  This  last  fact, 
even  more  than  the  liaison  with  Mme.  du  Chatelet,  explains 
why  Voltaire  was  then  spending  so  much  of  his  time  in 
the  country. 

Frederick  of  Prussia  had  already  passed  through  curious 
and  bitter  experiences.  The  “rude  transports  of  joy” 
with  which  Frederick  William  had  greeted  the  birth  of  a 
male  heir  soon  subsided  into  the  firm  determination  to 
mould,  or  rather  thump,  his  son  into  the  most  Prussian 
of  Hohenzollerns.  The  boy  was  a  great  disappointm*ent 
in  many  ways.  Not  only  was  his  health  rather  weak,  but 
he  liked  to  play  with  his  sister  and,  as  he  grew  up, 
developed  a  strong  taste  for  literature  (French  literature), 
for  flute  music,  for  non-religious  views  of  the  universe,  and 
other  criminal  indulgences  of  the  weak  and  wicked.  Side 
by  side  with  this  went  a  dislike  for  drill,  for  giant  Guards¬ 
men,  for  beer,  pipe-smoking  and  spitting,  and  the  like  occu¬ 
pations  of  heroes  and  nobles. «  Yet  Frederick  William  had 
done  his  best.  He  had  laid  down  the  most  precise  and 
detailed  rules  for  his  son’s  education;  he  had  behaved 
with  exemplary  brutality,  he  had  forbidden  the  study  of 
Latin,  frowned  upon  music,  paraded  the  Guards  indefatig- 
ably,  knocked  down  the  tutors,  and  insisted  upon  the 
gloomiest  and  longest  religious  services  obtainable.  The 
result  was  that  Frederick,  tried  to  run  away.  He  failed, 
and  the  consequences  of  this  error  are  dreadful  to  contem¬ 
plate.  Frederick  William  was  convinced  that  his  son  was 
unworthy  to  wear  the  crown  of  Prussia;  he  wanted  to  have 
him  executed  and,  balked  of  that,  tried  to  make  him  abdi¬ 
cate.  Prince  Frederick  was  imprisoned,  his  friend  and 
accomplice  Katte  was  executed  before  his  eyes,  and  the 
most  rigorous  treatment  was  used  to  bring  the  erring  Prince 
back  to  the  paths  of  royal  morality.  Before  this  storm 
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Frederick  cowered,  promised  anything,  drilled  all  day,  pre¬ 
tended  to  like  beer,  listened  to  the  most  tedious  sermons. 
The  rigidity  of  discipline  was  gradually  relaxed,  though 
in  1732  the  young  man  was  married  to  a  princess  he  did 
not  like  while  he  was  in  love  with  someone  else.  By  1736 
this  second  education  was  complete,  and  Prince  Frederick 
was  released  at  times  to  comparative  freedom  at  Rheins- 
berg.  The  dreamer  had  been  effectually  battered  into  the 
man  of  action,  but  even  Frederick  William  could  not 
quench  his  son’s  love  of  French  literature,  his  admiration 
for  its  greatest  living  representative.  At  Rheinsberg, 
Frederick  did  what  many  enthusiastic  young  men  do  :  he 
wrote  a  respectful  and  laudatory  letter  to  the  object  of 
his  literary  devotion. 

This  formal,  rather  timid,  rather  pompous  letter,  beg¬ 
ging  for  unpublished  manuscripts  and  Voltaire’s  corre¬ 
spondence,  showing  the  cloven  hoof  of  royalty  only  in  the 
sentence  hinting  at  “  taking  you  into  my  service,”  received 
a  prompt  and  brilliant  reply.  Voltaire  whole-heartedly 
accepted  the  post  of  Aristotle  to  this  Alexander,  and, 
under  the  guise  of  flatteringly  praising  Frederick,  told  him 
what  he  ought  to  be.  The  point  most  stressed  is  the 
necessity  for  princes  to  “  detest  persecution  and  supersti¬ 
tion.”  Both  parties  were  charmed  by  this  first  interchange 
of  opinions  and  praise,  and  the  correspondence  proceeded 
briskly  and  at  length,  though  with  considerable  ceremony 
and  a  crescendo  of  flattery  from  Voltaire  which  more  than 
fringes  the  ridiculous,  reaching  its  zenith  of  absurdity  in 
a  request  to  Frederick  to  bring  a  cordial  with  him  to  their 
first  interview  since  Voltaire  is  assured  that  his  joy  will 
cause  him  to  swoon.  The  meeting  did  not,  in  fact,  take 
place  until  after  Frederick  became  king. 

The  history  of  the  friendship  between  these  two  men  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  episodes  of  the  i8th  century. 
Frederick’s  aim  was  to  bring  Voltaire  to  Prussia  and  to 
establish  him  permanently  in  Berlin  as  the  head  of  the 
king’s  intellectual  circle.  To  attain  this  end  Frederick 
was  not  only  willing  to  expend  floods  of  flattery  and  to 
exhaust  the  arts  of  diplomacy,  but  he  was  even  ready  to 
open  the  purse,  which  he  usually  kept  so  prudently  and 
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closely  shut.  Voltaire  was  not  wholly  averse  from  this 
plan,  though  what  he  would  really  have  liked  was  the  post 
of  French  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Prussia.  Failing 
that — and  it  was  impossible  while  Cardinal  Fleury  lived — 
his  idea  was  to  prepare  the  way  by  running  as  a  political 
agent  between  Versailles  and  Potsdam.  Frederick,  how¬ 
ever,  was  determined  that  Voltaire  should  be  his  literary 
cher  maitrey  his  friend  and  pensioner  if  Voltaire  chose,  but 
nothing  more;  and  he  treated  Voltaire’s  political  overtures 
and  antics  with  boisterous  contempt.  Moreover,  another 
and  most  formidable  obstacle  existed  in  the  shape  of  Mme. 
du  Chatelet  who,  having  caught  and  tamed  the  first  man 
of  letters  of  the  age,  was  not  inclined  to  yield  him  up  to 
anyone,  even  to  a  king.  Probably,  an  effective  political 
role  would  have  detached  Voltaire  from  his  mistress,  but 
though  Frederick  amused  himself  by  pretending  to  give 
some  political  confidences  (immediately  retailed,  as  he 
well  knew,  to  Fleury)  the  bait  was  not  sufficient  to  capture 
the  wily  prey.  Moreover,  Frederick  made  a  mistake  by 
betraying  some  of  Voltaire’s  confidences  to  Versailles,  with 
the  hope  that  Voltaire  would  in  consequence  be  exiled 
once  more  from  F  ranee,  and  therefore  be  compelled  to  take 
refuge  in  Prussia.  This  danger,  if  it  ever  existed,  was 
promptly  thwarted  by  Mme.  du  Chatelet,  and  the  con¬ 
fidence  between  the  tw'o  men  was  not  increased  by  the 
discovery  of  their  mutual  treachery. 

Voltaire’s  journey  to  Prussia  in  1743  might  have  resulted 
in  his  permanent  establishment  there  but  for  his  political 
ambitions  and  the  existence  of  Mme.  du  Chatelet. 
Frederick  flattered  him  but  did  not  trust  him.  The  flattery 
was  delicious,  but  the  lack  of  trust  was  disconcerting.  As 
a  diplomat  Voltaire  was  no  match  for  his  astute  literary 
pupil,  and  though  he  did  his  best  to  betray  Frederick,  the 
political  results  w’ere  very  meagre.  From  Frederick’s 
point  of  view  the  position  was  a  stalemate,  and  he  saw  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  secure  Voltaire  permanently  for  his 
literary  evenings  so  long  as  Mme.  du  Chatelet  could  pro¬ 
cure  him  access  to  the  F  rench  Court,  and  could  exert  her 
feminine  influence  over  him.  The  tone  of  Frederick’s 
letters  changes  completely  after  1743.  He  still  flatters,  still 
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expresses  admiration  for  Voltaire’s  genius,  but  it  is  plain 
that  he  despises  Voltaire’s  character,  and  has  nothing  but 
contempt  for  his  political  ambitions.  He  is  never  weary  of 
joking  at  Voltaire’s  much-prized  title  of  Gentleman  in 
Ordinary  to  the  King  of  France,  and  he  is  positively  brutal 
on  the  subject  of  Voltaire’s  valetudinarian  complaints. 
Voltaire,  meanwhile,  had  discovered  that  a  royal  pupil  in 
literature  can  be  a  royal  master,  and  even  a  royal  tyrant 
in  other  respects ;  he  had  discovered  this  but  did  not  take 
the  lesson  to  heart.  Nevertheless,  the  correspondence  con¬ 
tinued,  and  Frederick  obstinately  held  to  his  purpose. 

Several  years  passed,  and  Frederick  seemed  further 
from  “possessing”  Voltaire  than  ever;  but  in  October, 
1748,  Voltaire  discovered  that  the  Marquise  du  Chatelet 
was  “  deceiving  ”  him  with  the  Marquis  de  Saint-Lambert. 
This  put  a  new  aspect  on  matters,  and  the  possibilities 
of  another  and  perhaps  longer  stay  in  Prussia  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  correspondence.  A  visit  was  arranged  for 
the  summer  of  1749,  but  Mme.  du  Chatelet  became  en¬ 
ceinte  (which  was  extremely  dangerous  at  her  age)  and 
Voltaire  generously  decided  to  remain  and  to  nurse  his 
faithless  mistress.  Frederick  taunted  him  with  being  a 
man  midwife,  but  Voltaire  was  not  to  be  jibed  into  aban¬ 
doning  what  he  considered  a  duty;  one  of  his  really  good 
traits  is  excellently  displayed  in  the  letter  where  he  refuses 
to  leave  Mme.  du  Chatelet  until  she  is  out  of  danger.  It 
was  well  for  his  subsequent  peace  of  mind  that  he  did 
remain,  for  Mme.  du  Chatelet  died  a  few  days  after  the 
birth  of  her  child.  Voltaire  retired  to  Paris  to  hide  his 
grief. 

The  death  of  the  Marquise,  however,  removed  the  chief 
obstacle  to  Voltaire’s  compliance  with  Frederick’s  wishes. 
All  Voltaire’s  friends  and  relatives  in  France,  both  the 
interested  and  the  disinterested,  attempted  to  dissuade 
him  from  this,  one  of  the  most  foolish  of  his  actions.  On¬ 
lookers  could  perceive  very  well  that  two  such  com¬ 
bustibles  as  Frederick  and  Voltaire  would  soon  explode 
if  brought  together;  they  could  also  see  (and  Voltaire  was 
naively  blind  to  this)  that  Louis  XV,  already  no  friend 
to  the  “  philosopher,”  would  be  mortally  offended.  The 
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trappi-comic  result  of  the  establishment  in  Berlin  is  known 
to  everybody.  The  quarrels  and  patchings-up  ended  by 
Voltaire’s  leaving  in  disgrace  and  by  his  undergoing  the 
indignities  of  imprisonment,  insult,  search,  and  the  like 
humilities  at  Frankfort.  In  1753,  at  the  age  of  sixty, 
Voltaire  found  himself  living  in  Alsatian  inns,  almost  as  a 
fugitive,  afraid  to  return  to  Berlin,  refused  permission  to 
enter  France.  And  thus,  after  much  hesitation  and 
several  temporary  expedients,  began  the  last  and  most 
famous  epoch  of  Voltaire’s  life,  that  of  the  Sage  of  Ferney. 

Frederick,  meanwhile,  had  developed  astoundingly  from 
the  literary  prince  who  had  sought  the  friendship  of  M.  de 
Voltaire  in  1736.  The  First  and  Second  Silesian  Wars 
had  added  immensely  to  his  dominions,  and  had  brought 
out  his  capacity  as  a  soldier.  He  had  fled  the  battlefield 
of  Mollwitz  somewhat  hurriedly,  but  he  did  not  abandon, 
he  led  his  armies  at  Hohenfriedberg,  at  Soor,  at  Henners- 
dorf ;  and  peace  was  signed  not  in  Berlin,  but  in  Dresden. 
The  administration  of  his  inheritance  and  of  the  lands 
stolen  from  Austria  called  out  Frederick’s  admirable  gifts 
as  an  oreaniser.  When  all  Prussia  trembled  at  his  frown, 
when  every  chancellory  in  Europe  felt  unfeigned  respect 
for  the  power  of  Prussian  arms,  when  every  day  Frederick 
became  more  imperious,  it  was  hardly  likely  that  he  would 
endure  the  monkey  antics  of  a  French  pensioner  or,  as  we 
should  put  it,  the  eccentricities  of  a  man  of  genius.  To 
live  on  familiar  terms  with  Frederick  the  Great  was  not 
easy.  He  liked  men-friends,  he  liked  to  think  that  in  his 
hours  of  recreation  he  could  treat  his  poets  and  philoso¬ 
phers  as  equals.  But  it  was  not  really  so.  He  could  never 
forget  the  King  for  long,  and  what  made  it  difficult  to 
behave  in  perfect  accordance  with  his  moods  was  the  fact 
that  no  one  could  tell  when  the  philosophic  friend  would 
suddenly  become  the  monarch.  “  Beware,  gentlemen,” 
said  Voltaire  once  at  a  supper  party,  as  he  observed 
Frederick  stiffen,  “  the  King  of  Prussia  has  just  come  in  !” 
Dining  with  despots  must  ever  be  an  uncomfortable  form 
of  entertainment. 

Those  who  are  more  tenacious  of  the  forms  of 
democratic  government  than  they  are  capable  of  cool  judg- 
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ment,  affect  to  disparage  the  brains,  character  and  work 
of  Frederick  because,  and  only  because,  he  was  a  despot. 
This  is  both  short-sighted  and  presumptuous.  A  man 
who  has  never  handled  even  a  platoon  in  action  can  have 
little  idea  of  the  demands  made  upon  a  commander,  and 
not  every  private  citizen  who  is  fluent  with  advice  and 
blame  could  administer  a  State.  The  following  lines  from 
a  cool,  but  extremely  competent  and  well-informed  writer, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Reddaway,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  greatness 
of  Frederick  : — 

The  versatility  with  which  he  entered  into  every  department  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  turn  is  no  more  astounding  than  the  clearness  with  which  he 
perceived  the  immediate  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  each,  the  courage  with 
which  he  faced  them,  and  the  force,  swift,  steady  and  irresistible,  by  which 
he  triumphed.  The  wonderful  energy  which  prompted  him  to  bear  on  his 
own  shoulders  all  the  burden  of  the  State  in  war  and  peace,  and  to  put 
forth  all  his  strength  at  every  blow,  was  yet  more  marvellous  because  it 
was  susceptible  of  control.  Frederick  .  .  .  ceased  from  the  labours  of  the 
Seven  Years’  War,  only  to  undertake  the  reconstruction  of  the  economic 
life  of  a  great  Kingdom.  By  mere  overflow  of  force  he  finished  his  History 
of  the  War  only  in  the  year  after  that  in  which  peace  was  made.  Yet,  with 
all  his  energy,  he  was  able  to  realise  that  not  seldom  force  needs  the  help 
of  time.  He  was  gratified  when  some  of  his  enterprises  began  to  repay 
him  after  twenty  years,  and  he  declined  to  aggrandise  Prussia  beyond  the 
limit  which  his  statesmanlike  instinct  taught  him  that  her  strength  would 
warrant. 

...  If  we  turn  from  his  powers  to  his  performance,  we  find  his  name 
associated  with  three  great  phenomena  of  history.  Under  his  guidance 
Prussia  rose  at  one  step  from  the  third  to  the  highest  grade  among  the 
Powers.  He  was,  moreover,  the  pattern  of  the  monarchs  of  his  time,  the 
t>pe  of  the  benevolent  despots  of  the  later  eighteenth  century.  Finally,  in 
the  great  series  of  events  by  which  Germany  has  become  a  united  military 
Empire,  his  life-work  fills  a  conspicuous  place. 

Frederick’s  influence  upon  his  contemporaries  was  enormous,  and  in 
many  respects  it  cannot  be  over-praised.  He  found  what  has  been  styled 
“  Sultan  and  harem  economy  ”  prevalent  among  his  peers,  together  with 
a  tendency  to  regard  the  income  of  the  State  as  the  pocket-money  of  the 
ruler.  For  this,  he  substituted  in  Europe  a  great  measure  of  his  own  ideal 
of  royal  duty.  Fearing  nothing  and  hoping  little  from  any  future  State, 
he  was  yet  too  proud  to  flinch  from  an  atom  of  the  lifelong  penance  that 
he  believed  was  prescribed  for  Kings  by  some  law  of  nature.  Duty  to 
his  House  and  duty  to  his  State  were  to  him  the  same,  and  they  dictated 
a  life  of  incessant  labour  for  his  subjects’  good,  and  forbade  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  more  than  a  living  wage.  .  .  .  Thanks  in  great  part  to  Frederick, 
irresponsible  monarchy  became  impossible  for  ever. 

Such  was  the  mature  statesman  whom  Voltaire  first  tried 
to  outwit  in  diplomacy,  then  coquetted  with  from  France, 
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then  joined  in  the  capacity  of  Littirateur  en  chef  and 
“  philosophick  friend,”  and  then  quarrelled  with  in  a 
fashion  disastrous  to  himself.  The  details  of  the  quarrel 
may  be  sought  in  Desnoiresterres,  who  tells  us,  in  the  way 
most  favourable  to  Voltaire,  the  story  of  the  Jew,  the 
Saxony  notes,  the  diamonds  and  the  law-suit,  of  Mauper- 
tuis,  Koenig  and  Dr.  Akakia,  of  the  arrest  and  detention 
of  Voltaire  at  Frankfort  by  command  of  his  Prussian 
Majesty.  Here  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  a  detailed 
recital  of  these  woeful  occurrences.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  although  Frederick  was  a  great  king,  he  was  a  terrible 
friend  even  to  the  man  whose  genius  he  admired  above  that 
of  all  living  persons.  We  may  grant  that  Voltaire  deeply 
I  offended  |jis  patron,  who  so  often  protested  that  to  Voltaire 
he  was  a  friend  and  not  a  monarch,  but  we  cannot  deny 
that  Frederick  in  his  resentment  was  cruel.  It  was  a  pity 
that  he  dropped  his  philosophical  weapons  and  mobilised 
his  bayonets  against  Voltaire  at  Frankfort;  and  it  was 
indeed  a  mistake  on  his  part  to  think  that  Voltaire  would 
I  ever  forgive  him.  In  later  years,  Frederick  no  doubt 

1  thought  that  all  was  forgiven  and  forgotten;  but  years 

afterwards,  when  Voltaire  was  dead  and  he  himself  on  the 
I  verge  of  the  grave,  he  read  those  atrocious  Memoirs  of  M. 

de  Voltaire^  which  are  among  the  cruellest  satires  ever 
I  written.  These  memoirs  were  written  in  1759,  when  Vol- 
j  taire’s  resentment  was  still  violent.  He  never  published 

I  them,  but  he  did  not  destroy  them;  and  the  fact  of  their 

existence  poisons  the  sincerity  and  dignity  of  even  his 
last  farewell  letter  to  Frederick. 

I  After  the  disaster  of  Frankfort,  the  correspondence 
between  the  two  was  the  reverse  of  cordial,  and  often  lan¬ 
guished.  During  the  Seven  Years’  War,  when  Prussia 
and  Frederick  were  fighting  for  their  lives,  the  correspond¬ 
ence  sprang  up  once  more.  Voltaire  wrote  to  dissuade 
Frederick  from  suicide,  and  for  some  time  was  the  agent 
for  obscure  negotiations  for  peace  between  the  French 
Government  and  Frederick.  But  peace  did  not  come 
1  through  the  mediation  of  Voltaire,  always  so  unlucky  in 
practical  politics,  and  no  letters  were  written  between  1761 
and  1765.  By  that  time  Voltaire  could  afford  to  stand 
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upon  his  dignity  as  the  unquestioned  dictator  of  European 
letters,  as  a  man  whose  great  age  put  him  above  ordinary 
rules,  as  the  Patriarch  whose  works  had  created  a  whole 
new  generation  eager  to  carry  out  his  schemes  of  reform. 
Frederick  held  out  the  olive  branch  and  Voltaire  at  first 
refused  to  grasp  it;  not  until  Frederick  had  apologised  as 
handsomely  as  a  proud  king  could,  did  Voltaire  consent 
to  renew  the  correspondence.  Twelve  years  were  to 
elapse  before  death  ended  their  exchange  of  letters 
which  were  never  so  frequent,  so  entertaining,  or  so  varied 
as  in  the  last  decade  of  Voltaire’s  life. 

Voltaire  was  right  to  show  a  decent  reluctance  in  re¬ 
admitting  Frederick  to  something  like  the  old  terms  of 
friendly  intimacy.  Both  had  been  wrong  in  the  old 
quarrels,  but  the  violence  at  Frankfort,  so  outrageous  and 
so  unnecessary,  had  never  been  atoned  for  or  even  re¬ 
gretted.  Frederick’s  obstinacy  on  this  point  shows  that  he 
knew  he  was  in  the  wrong.  But  if  he  could  stand  upon 
the  privilege  of  his  Prussian  Kingship,  Voltaire  could  now 
treat  with  him  as  power  to  power,  from  the  elevation  of  a 
more  tenuous  but  more  universal  monarchy  over  the  minds 
of  men.  Since  Petrarch  no  European  man  of  letters,  not 
even  Erasmus,  has  wielded  in  his  lifetime  so  great  and 
so  extensive  an  influence  as  Voltaire. 

This  man  was  a  Proteus,  intellectually  and  morally. 
His  versatility  evades  definition.  His  actions  were  depen¬ 
dent  not  so  much  upon  principles  or  strong  passions  as 
upon  the  caprices  of  infinitely  varying  moods ;  in  his  con¬ 
duct  he  is  the  frima  donna  of  literature.  His  most  intimate 
friends  could  never  be  certain  what  he  would  do  or  say  in 
a  given  situation.  He  arranged  himself  and  facts  to  suit 
the  purpose  of  the  moment,  and  must  sometimes  have 
wondered  at  his  own  contradictions.  Lying,  he  told  every¬ 
body,  was  a  necessary  shield  in  life ;  and  then  was 
amusingly  surprised  when  his  word  was  doubted.  The 
truest  thing  said  of  him  is  that  he  was  never  idle  and  very 
seldom  dull;  he  had  an  energy  as  tireless  and  self-con¬ 
suming  as  that  of  Frederick.  His  intellect  was  universally 
curious,  with  a  superficial  but  impressive  lucidity  and 
method.  He  was  seldom  profound,  but  never  vague.  If 
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he  contradicted  himself,  there  was  clarity  even  in  the  con¬ 
fusion.  His  candour  was  intellectual,  not  moral ;  yet  his 
intellect  was  sometimes  the  dupe  or  the  obsequious  servant 
of  his  prejudices.  Le  Mondain,  written  to  annoy  the 
orthodox  religious,  is  contradicted  by  Candide^  which  was 
designed  to  plague  the  philosophic  Optimists  and  Jean 
Jacques. 

Examples  of  such  contradictions  might  be  almost 
indefinitely  multiplied,  and  yet  in  the  end  it  is  true  that 
Voltaire’s  personality  is  an  entity  and  his  work  a  whole. 
He  was  not  a  feather  tossed  in  the  contrary  winds  of  life, 
but  a  sea  with  tides  and  currents.  In  the  mass,  he  knew 
what  he  wanted  and  obtained  it,  knew  what  he  thought  and 
said  it  plainly  and  convincingly.  He  is  more  traditional 
than  he  knew  or  than  his  admirers  realise.  Voltaire  has 
spiritual  ancestors  among  the  satirists  of  mediaeval  France. 
He  is  a  classical  Rutebeuf ;  or,  to  change  the  metaphor,  a 
Palladian  facade  to  that  temple  of  the  esprit  Gaulois  where 
eight  centa.ies  of  French  burgesses  have  satirically 
damned  the  king,  the  nobles  and  the  clergy. 

Mere  speculative  inquiry  and  paper  triumphs  could  not 
satisfy  this  eminently  practical  man ;  he  was  earnest  to  put 
his  multitudinous  ideas  into  practice.  Hence  the  colony 
at  Ferney,  hence  the  perpetual  hankering  for  political 
power,  hence  the  infinite  temporising  with  the  great.  The 
administration  of  Ferney  was  a  demonstration  of  how  M. 
de  Voltaire  would  have  ruled  a  State,  and  not  all  his  vast 
fame  and  intellectual  power  could  console  him  for  the 
disappointment  of  never  having  sat  in  a  Council  of 
Ministers  of  State.  It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  Voltaire’s 
France  had  no  constitutional  government,  no  Parliament 
where  he  could  have  expended  his  stock  of  ideas  in  fruit¬ 
lessly  eloquent  speeches,  and  his  infinite  talent  for 
intrigue  in  equally  fruitless  political  combinations.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine  Voltaire  in  the  lobbies.  He 
would  have  enjoyed  the  endless  wire-pulling  as  much  as 
the  realities  of  power;  and  had  power  been  granted  him, 
he  would  have  governed  with  a  benevolent  perfidy. 

The  intellectual  catholicity  which  in  Europe  superseded 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  that  in  its  turn  had  super- 
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seded  the  Roman  Empire,  is  strikingly,  if  imperfectly, 
embodied  in  Voltaire.  He  is  in  part  a  man  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  in  part  a  man  of  modern  times;  struggling  away 
from  cramping  superstitions  whether  of  antiquity  or  of  the 
middle  ages,  national  or  religious,  legal  or  social ;  striving, 
perhaps  blunderingly  towards  that  free,  disinterested  labour 
of  the  mind  which  is  the  great  achievement  of  European 
civilisation.  He  was  not  a  great  philosopher  or  a  scientist, 
he  was  only  in  a  limited  sense  a  great  artist;  but  he 
taught  his  followers  that  art  perishes  in  vain  formality  and 
aimlessness  when  it  is  not  nourished  by  science,  and  that 
science  becomes  barbarous  and  pedantic  without  the 
graces  and  the  charm  of  the  arts.  We  cannot  claim  that 
Voltaire  invented  the  French  critical  spirit,  but  the 
Humanist  ideal  owes  a  debt  to  him.  With  all  his  limita¬ 
tions  and  imperfections,  he  served  the  cause  of  true 
civilisation.  He  always  denied  the  claims  of  ignorance, 
violence  and  prejudice. 

Voltaire  called  himself  a  friend  of  humanity,  and  he 
was  not  insincere.  When  he  was  himself  firmly  and  com¬ 
fortably  established,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  lend  his  pen 
to  the  cause  of  “  the  human  race.”  He  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  a  hero,  but  he  cannot  be  denied  the  merits  of  his 
Humanism.  The  solution  of  human  destiny  by  the  un¬ 
fettered  labours  of  the  best  minds — that  principle  binds 
together  his  multitudinous  writings.  Perhaps  he  believed 
too  easily  that  a  well-fed,  well-housed,  well-dressed,  peace¬ 
ful,  fornicating,  sceptical  humanity  would,  by  the  exercise 
of  those  qualities,  enter  upon  an  everlastingly  golden  era. 
But  he  was  right  in  holding  that  a  starving,  gloomy,  cowed, 
wretched  race  of  men  will  never  further  the  development 
of  human  happiness  and  grandeur.  It  is  to  no  one’s 
advantage  that  there  should  exist  even  one  ragged,  starv¬ 
ing,  despairing  human  being;  for  while  even  one  such 
remains  injustice  and  inhumanity  will  not  have  vanished 
from  the  earth.  To  perceive  that  in  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  needed  compassion  and  love  of  justice  as  well  as 
a  swift  intelligence  and  a  religion  of  Reason. 
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By  J.  D’Arcy  Morell 

Sometimes  when  asked  his  age  Talma  replied,  with  a 
vague  smile,  that  he  was  born  in  London  early  in  January, 
1766,  or  else  took  down  from  a  cabinet  some  closely  written 
manuscript  intended  to  form  his  autobiography.  At  other 
times  he  claimed  to  have  come  into  the  world,  like  Moliere, 
whose  theatre  he  so  greatly  helped  to  resuscitate  from 
decay,  in  Paris,  but  made  himself  slightly  younger  by 
giving  the  year  as  1767.  Comedians  are  like  pretty  women, 
he  said,  for  they  have  no  age.  It  is  known  that  the  great 
tragedian  was  baptised  on  January  15th  in  the  year  1763 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas.  He  was  the  son  of  Michel 
Talma,  a  valet,  and  like  the  progenitor  of  the  author  of 
The  Misanthrope,  Talma’s  godfather,  was  a  head  cook. 
His  parent  came  to  Paris  from  Avesnes,  near  Poix,  to 
seek  fortune,  and  entered  the  service  of  an  English  gentle¬ 
man  in  the  above  capacity.  He  soon  became  the  trusted 
confidant  of  his  master  as  well  as  a  faithful  servant.  The 
origin  of  his  family  is  obscure.  The  derivation  of  his  name 
alw'ays  caused  curiosity.  When  asked  his  origin  he  always 
declared  that  his  forbears  had  long  dwelt  near  Cambrai,  in 
French  Flanders. 

The  trusty  servitor  followed  his  English  master  to 
London.  But  he  aimed  at  a  position  of  greater  liberty  than 
domestic  service.  He  became  a  dentist  in  England,  and 
when  the  youthful  Francois  Joseph  had  finished  his  school¬ 
ing  in  Paris  he  joined  his  father  across  the  Channel.  The 
boy  began  to  study  the  rudiments  of  dentistry,  but  the 
attraction  of  Shakespeare’s  tragedies  proved  overwhelming 
to  the  young  mind  and  caused  him  to  neglect  the  art  of 
extracting  teeth.  The  representation  on  the  stage  of  the 
immortal  masterpieces  of  Shakespeare  in  the  poet’s  native 
tongue  made  an  incomparably  deeper  impression  on  the 
eager  imagination  of  the  young  aspirant  to  histrionic  fame 
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than  anything  he  had  seen  and  heard  before.  He  acquired 
a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  its 
many  idioms  and  then  made  a  careful  and  persevering 
study  of  English  literature,  especially  the  drama.  In 
France  too  little  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  decisive 
influence  the  Shakespearian  school  of  tragedy  and  the 
English  stage. had  on  his  future  career.  This  phase  of  his 
life  is  little  known,  when  a  budding  genius  first  imbibed  at 
the  source  the  strong  and  virile  emotions  of  human  tragedy 
with  the  whole-hearted  enthusiasm  of  boyhood.  At  that 
time  it  was  customary  in  tragedy  on  the  French  stage  to 
recite  the  part  without  action  or  passion  but  with  polished 
monotony.  Then  the  French  theatre  rarely  departed  from 
comedy,  and  the  only  alternative  consisted  in  gravely 
solemn  tragedies  whose  chief  characters  were  personated, 
by  Larive  and  Saint  Prix  with  stagey  mannerisms. 

It  was  in  London  that  Talma  learnt  the  secret  of  Ham¬ 
let’s  melancholy  and  the  fierce  jealousy  of  Othello.  He 
adapted  to  other  surroundings  the  heroes  of  Shakespeare 
and  called  them  into  being  on  a  different  stage  and  in 
another  language.  Jean  Mounet  tried  to  found  a  French 
theatre  in  the  Haymarket.  He  was  director  of  the  Opera 
Comique  in  Paris.  But  the  burgesses  of  the  City  would 
not  hear  of  French  actors,  whereas  the  nobility  of  Mayfair 
much  enjoyed  light  comedy  played  by  a  group  of  young 
Frenchmen  in  private  London  houses.  Talma  soon  joined 
these  players  and  introduced  tragedy  in  their  stock  pieces. 
A  huge  success  rewarded  this  innovation,  in  which  the 
future  star  of  the  theatre  was  the  ruling  mind.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  was  present  on  the  occasion  and  led  the  applause. 
Highly  cultured  in  the  arts,  he  heard  these  performers 
declaim  for  the  first  time  like  living  men  in  a  foreign 
vernacular,  instead  of  the  routine  dear  to  French 
tragedians.  He  listened  to  the  plays  of  the  great  English 
poet  given  for  the  first  time  in  French.  Shortly  afterwards 
Lord  Harcourt  urged  Talma’s  father  to  allow  his  son  to 
prepare  for  the  English  theatre.  He  was  offered  employ¬ 
ment  at  Drury  Lane,  his  knowledge  of  English  being  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  task.  The  dentist  almost  accepted  the  offer, 
but  private  reasons  compelled  the  young  fellow  to  return 
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to  Paris,  Thus  this  theatrical  genius  was  preserved  to 
France.  The  hasty  departure  of  Fran9ois  Joseph  from 
London  was  attributed  to  a  romantic  cause.  The  good 
looks  and  budding  talent  of  the  dentist’s  son  made  an 
impression,  according  to  gossip,  on  the  fancy  of  a  young 
and  sentimental  princess  of  royal  lineage,  and  his  presence 
in  England  was  thought  inadvisable.  Another  version 
attributed  his  departure  to  private  family  reasons.  Thus 
he  left  for  ever  the  land  which  he  had  almost  adopted. 
Talma  was  a  revelation  to  his  professors  of  the  Conserva- 
j  toire,  especially  Dugazon,  of  the  Comedie  Fran9aise,  his 
!  master  and  lifelong  friend.  After  two  years’  training  at 
the  Conservatoire  he  entered  the  Comedie  Fran9aise,  but 
was  for  long  only  allowed  to  appear  in  quite  secondary 
parts,  the  first  roles  being,  as  now,  jealously  retained  by 
senior  members  of  the  house  of  Moliere.  He  founded  his 
early  reputation  in  playing  Charles  IX.  He  acted  with 
skill  but  for  a  few  faults  of  inexperience.  This  play  of 
Chenier  was  a  great  triumph  on  the  verge  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  audience  was  roused  to  enthusiasm  at  the  sub¬ 
versive  lines  of  the  dramatist  against  kings,  nobles,  and 
princes.  The  young  tragedian  took  an  active  part  in  the 
dawning  Revolution,  at  least  behind  the  footlights,  other¬ 
wise  he  might  have  vegetated  for  years  unknown.  Soon  he 
was  excluded  from  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  being  too 
revolutionary  and  unfaithful  to  his  “  bourgeois  ”  com¬ 
panions,  but  his  popularity  grew  in  consequence,  and  the 
other  members  of  la  Maison  were  stigmatised  as 
aristocratic. 

In  the  Souvenirs  d’nne  Actrice  Madame  Fusil  speaks  of 
the  difficulties  of  Talma  with  the  Theatre  Fran9ais,  where 
he  was  discarded,  yet  not  allowed  to  play  elsewhere,  on 
account  of  his  engagement  at  the  Palais  Royal,  He  was 
even  threatened  with  a  law  suit.  The  Comedie  Fran9aise 
became  disorganised  and  fell  into  decay.  It  was  deserted 
by  the  public.  A  new  Theatre  Fran9ais  was  built  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Varietes  Amusantes.  It  was  then  commonly 
called  the  Theatre  du  Palais  Royal.  This  house,  recon¬ 
structed  in  1802,  became  the  Comedie  Fran9aise,  which 
was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1900;  the  interior  was  repro- 
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duced  by  an  exact  copy  of  the  old  home  of  F  rench  comedy. 
Corneille’s  masterpiece  Le  Cid  was  a  great  success. 
Talma  played  the  part  of  Rodrigues.  All  Paris  talked  of 
Talma,  and  it  was  at  this  hour  that  the  two  tragedians, 
the  future  Caesar  and  the  actor,  played  their  parts,  the  one 
in  the  history  of  nations,  the  other  in  that  of  art.  It  was 
here  that  Talma,  ejected  by  the  former  members  of  the 
older  Comedie,  introduced  the  first  play  Henry  VIII  of 
England.  Talma  took  the  character  of  King  Henry, 
Mme.  de  Vestria  that  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Mile. 
Desgarcins  represented  Lady  Seymour.  It  was  then  in 
the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  before  the  Girondins  were 
hacked  to  pieces  in  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie  after  the 
head  of  a  king  had  been  offered  to  popular  frenzy  in  order 
to  save  from  their  own  work  the  middle  class  and  the  out¬ 
casts  of  society  who  had  roused  the  fierce  passions  of  class 
hatred.  The  receptions  of  Talma  in  his  little  town  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  rue  Chantereine  became  famous.  It  was 
Julie  Careau,  his  first  wife,  who  brought  him  forty 
thousand  francs  yearly,  the  almost  aristocratic  abode,  and 
her  remarkable  talents  which  certainly  assisted  the 
tragedian  to  found  his  reputation.  Julie  bought  this 
historic  house,  and  it  was  here  that  the  penniless  artillery 
officer  Bonaparte,  fresh  from  Toulon,  found  succour. 
Madame  Tallien  was  the  friend  of  Julie,  and  these  two 
clever  women  gave  the  shabby  long-haired  Corsican  with 
strangely  deep  and  sombre  eyes  a  pair  of  breeches  to  be 
present  at  a  soiree.  Afterwards  Talma  deserted  her  for 
Mme.  Petit- Vanhove,  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise.  Poor 
Julie  Careau,  the  talented  epistolary  writer,  the  brilliant 
star  in  the  world  of  politics  and  literature,  helped  to  raise 
Talma  from  a  gifted  but  struggling  actor  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  his  art.  But  their  ages  should  have  been 
reversed.  She  was  eight  years  older  than  her  husband. 
She  would  have  been  the  Aspasia  of  her  time  if  she  had 
lived  in  the  age  of  Pericles.  Talma’s  house,  or  rather  that 
of  Julie,  in  the  rue  Chantereine,  now  the  Rue  de  la 
Victoire,  became  famous  in  the  world  of  politics,  literature, 
and  art.  It  was  the  resort  of  celebrities  of  the  day  attracted 
by  the  fascination  of  Julie.  But  the  dark  and  mysterious 
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young  actor  of  growing  notoriety  preferred  to  seek  refuge 
far  from  the  brilliant  company  in  the  salon  with  his  old 
cook.  This  faithful  servant  placed  his  armchair  in  the 
chimney  corner  of  the  kitchen  and  prepared  a  cup  of  warm 
broth  or  some  simple  dish  suitable  to  the  taste  of  her 
adored  master,  who  was  rather  delicate.  Julie,  though 
deeply  attached  to  her  husband,  forgot  the  home  for  the 
brilliant  receptions  in  the  salon.  Such  was  the  abode 
of  the  future  great  tragedian  now  rising  to  fame  with  the 
help  of  his  worldly  and  talented  wife  and  her  fortune.  The 
mansion  with  its  narrow  staircase  and  stained-glass  win¬ 
dows  was  bought  by  Josephine  de  Beauharnais  after  the 
divorce  of  Talma  from  his  first  wife,  and  it  was  here 
that  Madame  Tallien  introduced  the  unkempt  young 
Corsican  officer  to  the  fascinating  Creole  widow. 
This  house,  which  had  been  frequented  by  all  the 
celebrities  of  a  generation  from  Marat  and  Robespierre 
to  Bonaparte,  was  pulled  down  in  i860.  The  Vicomte 
de  Beauharnais,  first  husband  of  Josephine,  was  be¬ 
headed  during  the  Terror.  Bonaparte  attracted  attention 
not  solely  on  account  of  his  emaciated  and  shabby 
appearance,  but  from  his  clear-sighted  views  and  sound 
judgment.  Through  the  influence  of  her  husband,  the 
Conventionalist,  and  of  Barras,  Madame  Tallien  secured 
the  appointment  of  Bonaparte  against  the  Jacobin  sections, 
which  mustered  in  great  force  to  overthrow  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  Bonaparte  made  his  plans,  gave  his  orders,  and  then 
calmly  went  to  the  theatre.  The  next  day  he  purged  the 
capital  of  the  armed  rabble.  His  guns  swept  the  streets 
from  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  to  the  Pont  Neuf.  The  sec¬ 
tions  fled  in  all  directions  to  escape  from  the  sabres  of 
his  dragoons.  For  this  brilliant  feat  of  arms  Bonaparte 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  But  in 
order  to  present  himself  according  to  his  office  before  other 
generals  in  gold  lace  he  adorned  his  uniform  frock  coat 
with  yellow  worsted  facings  instead  of  gold  facings. 
Talma  furnished  him  with  a  pair  of  breeches  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  If  it  had  not  been  for  these  two  women  Bonaparte 
and  Talma  might  have  had  to  wait  long  to  conquer, 
celebrity.  But  it  may  be  said  that  Julie’s  political  salon, 
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instead  of  Talma’s  literary  circle,  nearly  brought  the 
tragedian  to  the  steps  of  the  scaffold  when  the  sea-green 
man  Robespierre  symbolised  the  red  terror  of  unreasoning 
demagogy. 

After  the  divorce  with  Julie,  Talma  often  visited  his 
first  wife  at  her  desire  as  a  friend.  She  declared  that  it 
would  have  been  too  cruel  to  desert  her  altogether.  One 
day  she  asked  him  to  dine  with  her  on  the  following 
Thursday.  He  replied  :  “  Not  Thursday,  but  Monday.” 
“Well,  Monday  if  it  must  be  so.”  On  Monday  she  was 
dead.  Talma  fell  into  deep  melancholy.  He  felt  that 
he  was  partly  responsible  for  her  premature  end. 

The  new  Theatre  Fran^ais  opened  its  doors  in  the 
spring  of  1791.  Le  Cid  w’as  given  in  May  with  great 
success.  Talma  played  the  part  of  Rodrigues 
triumphantly.  It  was  then  that  the  tragedian  met  Bona¬ 
parte  for  the  first  time.  The  artist  was  already  influen¬ 
tial  in  the  world  of  art,  and  the  young  artillery  officer  was 
unknown.  But  the  Corsican,  with  pendant  side  locks  and 
sallow  complexion,  also  loved  the  stage.  On  one 
occasion  Talma  crossed  the  Palais  Royal  in  theatrical 
costume  with  his  comrade  Baptiste  Cadet,  also  disguised. 
It  was  in  the  ferment  of  the  Revolution.  The  populace 
surrounded  the  pair  and  wanted  to  lynch  them  as  foreign 
spies.  The  crowd  lowered  the  nearest  street  lantern 
ready  to  hoist  them  in  the  air,  but  they  were  saved  just 
in  time  by  an  officer  and  patrol,  who,  in  order  so  to  do, 
promised  the  lynchers  to  take  them  to  the  Commissary, 
who  would  promptly  deal  with  the  two  traitors.  The 
costumes  which  had  excited  the  popular  WTath  were 
designed  by  David.  Robespierre  hated  the  distinguished 
player  because  the  terrorist  was  much  struck  by  the  charms 
of  the  young  and  clever  actress  Madame  Petit-Vanhove, 
with  whom  Talma  was  already  deeply  in  love,  and  who 
was  destined  to  become  his  second  wife  after  his  divorce 
with  Julie.  His  name  was  down  on  the  list  of  suspects, 
but  a  friend  managed  to  delay  the  presentation  of  the 
fatal  roll  for  signature.  In  the  meantime  the  Red 
Tyrant  fell  and  Talma  was  saved.  He  had  kept  a  sharp 
w'atch  so  that  the  object  of  his  adoration  could  elude  the 
pressing  advances  of  her  terrible  admirer. 
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Josephine  bought  later  the  Chateau  de  la  Malmaison, 
near  Paris,  and  passed  there,  with  the  General,  perhaps 
the  happiest  years  of  their  lives.  Bonaparte  built  a  small 
theatre  where  plays  were  given  under  the  guidance  of 
Talma.  He  was  their  intimate  and  much  valued  friend, 
they  seemed  inseparable.  Bonaparte  and  Talma 
arranged  the  theatricals  in  which  the  family  and  friends 
took  part,  but  the  General  never  appeared  himself  ex¬ 
cept  as  spectator.  Before  leaving  for  Egypt  Bonaparte 
and  Josephine  retained  a  box  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais  to 
see  Talma  in  the  part  of  Macbeth.  On  quitting  the 
theatre  they  took  a  post-chaise  to  Toulon,  whence  Bona¬ 
parte  sailed  for  Egypt.  On  his  return  he  hastened  to 
Lyons  to  witness  a  piece  at  the  theatre.  It  was  under  the 
First  Consul  that  Talma’s  powers  conquered  all  opposi¬ 
tion,  but  it  was  ill  the  days  of  the  Empire  that  his  genius 
was  consecrated  by  time  under  the  protection  of  the  great 
soldier.  Many  are  the  authentic  stories  that  have  been 
related  by  those  well  acquainted  with  the  close  friendship 
existing  between  the  mighty  Emperor  and  the  famous 
tragedian. 

A  little  comedy  between  Napoleon  and  Talma  was 
played  at  the  Tuileries  in  real  life.  The  narrative  is  due 
to  Mile.  Mars,  the  celebrated  star  of  the  French  stage. 
The  Emperor  commanded  the  presence  of  Talma  one  day 
at  the  palace,  but  the  request,  carried  by  a  footman,  was 
overlooked  at  the  theatre  where  Talma  was  attending  a 
committee  meeting  called  to  deal  with  some  house 
property  of  the  Comedie  Fran^aise  from  the  time  of 
Moliere.  An  hour  passed  and  Napoleon  gave  signs  of 
impatience.  He  renewed  his  request  with  insistence.  The 
officer  on  duty  grasped  the  situation,  for  evidently  a 
blunder  had  been  made.  He  despatched  a  subaltern  to 
the  theatre.  Talma  received  the  message  this  time  and 
instantly  left  on  foot  accompanied  by  an  errand  boy  to 
carry  the  roll  of  papers  the  actor  had  with  him  on  leaving. 
When  the  lad  saw  him  ascend  the  grand  staircase  he 
pleaded  hard  to  see  His  Majesty.  “  You  may  be 
stopped,”  the  visitor  said,  “  and,  if  so,  await  me,  but  come 
and  take  your  chance.”  All  doors  opened  before  him  and 
the  boy  followed  on  his  heels.  The  tapestry  hangings  of 
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the  last  door  were  drawn  wide  apart,  and  they  entered 
into  the  imperial  presence.  The  autocrat  stood  with  his 
back  to  the  high  and  ornamental  chimney-piece.  “So 
you  have  come  at  last,  Monsieur  Talma,”  a  term  he  only 
used  when  displeased  with  his  friend  and  favourite.  The 
latter  explained  the  cause  of  the  delay.  “  What  say  you? 
My  comedians  deal  in  house  property,  expel  tenants  just 
like  a  bailiff.”  The  actor  moved  slightly  and  disclosed 
the  boy  hiding  behind  him.  “  Who  is  this  boy,  and  why 
is  he  here  ?  ”  “  He  is  an  enfant  de  troupe,  sire,  and 

longed  to  see  his  Emperor.”  “  You  may  stay,  my  child,” 
the  potentate  replied,  with  a  kindly  glance,  then  turning 
to  his  visitor  said  more  sternly :  “  I  cannot  allow  my 
comedians  to  be  men  of  business.  Fontaine  will  repoit 
the  matter  to  me.  What  do  the  houses  return  ?  ”  Talma 
saw  his  chance  and  named  the  figure  of  thirty-six  thou¬ 
sand  francs.  But  the  Emperor  had  called  him  for  another 
purpose.  The  Death  of  Hector  was  to  be  given  that 
evening  at  the  Comedie  Fran^aise,  with  Talma  in  the 
leading  part.  Luce  de  Lancival,  the  author,  was  poor, 
and  the  omnipotent  protector  of  the  stage  wished  to  grant 
him  a  yearly  allowance  of  six  thousand  francs  on  the  fall 
of  the  curtain.  If  the  play  failed  it  would  be  charity, 
he  remarked  to  Talma,  but  he  desired  the  gift  to  be  a 
reward.  The  actor  shrewdly  suggested  that  the  presence 
of  His  Majesty  would  insure  success.  “  Indeed !  ” 
Napoleon  exclaimed,  “you  think,  then,  that  the 
Emperor  has  nothing  else  to  do  than  frequent  the  theatre. 
I  have  work  before  me.  There  is  a  Cabinet  Council 
to-night.”  “  Sire,  Mars  appears  in  Les  Fausses  Con¬ 
fidences  ”  (Mile.  Mars  was  the  favourite  actress  of 
Napoleon).  “  Ask  her  to  play  first  and  I  will  try  to 
attend.”  The  audience  was  over,  but  Talma  lingered 
still.  The  Emperor  waited  expectantly.  Talma  then 
announced  with  embarrassment  his  desire  to  take  leave 
for  a  time.  “  What,  quit  Paris  ?  You  have  got  no  money. 
I  see,  you  are  always  in  that  plight.  No  doubt  you  move 
your  house  at  Brunoy  from  place  to  place  at  least  three 
times  in  the  year,  therefore  you  are  w’ithout  a  sou.”  He 
walked  quickly  to  a  table,  opened  a  drawer  and  withdrew 
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a  bundle  of  banknotes.  “Take  this,  it  will  replace  the 
necessity  of  your  absence.  Remember  that  when  the 
Emperor  is  in  Paris  Talma  must  be  there  likewise.” 
Gleefully  he  hurried  to  see  Fontaine,  the  celebrated  court 
architect.  Three  days  later  a  decree  appeared  in  the 
Moniteur  stating  that  His  Majesty’s  comedians  ceased  to 
be  proprietors  of  the  houses,  but  in  their  place  became 
owners  of  a  capital  returning  one  hundred  thousand  francs 
a  year.  This  sum  was  entered  in  the  ledger  of  the  public 
debt.  It  remains  until  to-day,  and  is  regularly  paid. 
The  theatre  being  honoured  by  the  imperial  presence,  the 
play  was  a  success.  The  author  received  the  promised 
allowance,  and  the  boy  who  saw  Napoleon  became  long 
years  afterwards  the  oldest  and  most  respected  member 
of  the  house  of  Moliere,  under  the  name  of  Mainvielle, 
One  night  Talma  surpassed  himself  in  the  character  of 
Othello  in  the  presence  of  the  First  Consul  and  Josephine. 
The  next  day  he  received  a  note  couched  in  these  words : 
“  You  greatly  moved  my  wife  in  your  playing,  she 
trembled  and  wept.  Accept  the  cashmere  shawl  which 
covered  her  shoulders  yesterday  evening  in  memory  of 
your  fine  performance.  She  hopes  to  see  it  folded  as  a 
turban  on  the  African  brow  of  Othello.”  On  another 
occasion  Bonaparte  received  a  rare  cameo  from  Italy. 
He  showed  it  as  a  beautiful  sample  of  craftsmanship, 
adding  that  the  exquisitely  carved  image  represented  the 
features  of  Alexander  the  Great.  The  actor  saw  a  re¬ 
semblance  to  his  illustrious  patron  in  the  classic  and  har¬ 
monious  profile.  “You  gratify  me.  Talma,  in  finding  a 
likeness  to  me  in  the  portrait  of  Alexander.  As  a 
precious  gem  I  would  not  have  dared  to  offer  it  to  you, 
but  accept  it  as  a  portrait  in  remembrance  of  me.”  Often 
afterwards,  when  Emperor  Napoleon  stayed  at  the  Palace 
of  Fontainebleau  in  summertime,  surrounded  by  the  noble 
forest  with  its  wild  and  sombre  glens.  Talma  was  there, 
and  he  appeared  before  the  Court  on  a  memorable  evening 
as  Caesar  in  La  Mort  de  Pom-pey.  The  Emperor  was 
much  impressed  with  the  personification  of  the  great 
Roman,  and  declared  that  he  saw  Caesar  for  the  first  time. 
The  monarch  gave  other  proofs  of  his  admiration  and 
VOL.  cxx.  N.s.  u  * 
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sympathy  for  the  interpreter  of  the  characters  of  Nero  and 
Orestes.  According  to  Madame  de  Remusat,  who  pro¬ 
bably  knew  more  of  the  inner  life  at  the  Imperial  Court 
than  any  other  personality  of  her  time,  Napoleon  paid  the 
debts  of  Talma  on  several  occasions,  and  granted  him 
sums  of  money  varying  between  twenty  thousand  and 
forty  thousand  francs  from  his  privy  purse  when  the  actor 
complained  that  he  got  insufficient  remuneration  from  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise. 

Near  the  Palace  of  St.  Cloud,  overlooking  the  Seine 
in  the  midst  of  woodlands  where  fountains  and  artificial 
waterfall  murmured  drowsily  in  the  park  their  ceaseless 
lullaby,  the  private  study  of  the  Emperor  opened  on  the 
terrace  by  a  glass  door.  Here  he  often  received  his 
comedians  at  table,  partly  screened  by  the  orange  trees 
in  butts  that  stood  like  sentries  mounting  guard.  Talma 
usually  remained  to  lunch.  Napoleon  talked  volubly  on 
many  subjects,  but  especially  on  the  theatre,  just  as  in  the 
homely  life  of  la  maison,  when  Bonaparte  was  only  a 
Republican  soldier  of  fortune,  a  child  of  the  Revolution. 
Court  etiquette  did  not  deter  the  crowned  head  of  the 
State  from  conversing  familiarly  on  his  favourite  themes 
with  one  for  whom  his  friendship  had  survived  his  imperial 
grandeur.  It  was  on  the  terrace  where  later  another 
Bonaparte  and  Eugenie  welcomed  a  brilliant  company 
during  the  Second  Empire  that  the  founder  of  the  dynasty 
sipped  his  black  coffee  after  lunch  with  his  actors.  Some¬ 
times  he  read  a  play  to  be  rehearsed,  and  often  made 
suggestions  and  criticisms  of  peculiar  soundness  of  judg¬ 
ment.  He  was  constantly  present  at  the  court  playhouse 
of  St.  Cloud,  but  this  practice  did  not  satiate  his  infatua¬ 
tion  for  the  stage.  The  rumble  of  his  coach  wheels  and 
the  clatter  of  the  cavalry  escort  which  accompanied  him 
were  familiar  to  all  those  that  frequented  the  Palais 
Royal. 

Of  the  many  anecdotes  related  by  contemporaries  of 
the  way  in  which  Talma  trained  himself  to  be  equal  to  his 
task,  the  following  is  not  without  humour.  He  identified 
himself  so  completely  with  the  character  he  represented 
on  the  stage  that  he  forgot  his  own  entity.  He  called  into 
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being  for  a  fleeting  hour  his  conception  of  the  imaginative 
creations  of  a  poet.  He  materialised  in  flesh  and  blood 
with  consummate  skill  the  spectral  figures  of  history  or 
legend.  He  raised  his  sensitive  nerves  to  the  required 
paroxysm  of  passion  by  physical  violence  to  fulfil  his  part. 
For  instance,  he  seized  his  dresser  by  the  collar  in  his 
dressing-room  without  warning  and  shook  him  fiercely. 
Talma  accompanied  these  muscular  demonstrations  with 
a  torrent  of  invective.  He  hurled  the  most  virulent 
threats  of  his  role  at  the  head  of  the  bewildered  man  in  a 
storm  of  declamation.  Then  he  pushed  the  unresisting 
dresser  before  him  on  his  way  to  the  stage,  and  still  up¬ 
braided  him  in  sonorous  tones  almost  to  the  moment  when 
he  passed  through  the  side  scenes  and  trod  the  boards 
before  the  footlights.  The  worthy  dresser  felt  humiliated 
at  this  summary  treatment,  but  consoled  himself  with  the 
remark,  as  he  rubbed  his  sore  limbs:  “  M.  Talma  will 
play  finely  to-night,”  for  on  this  occasion  Pierre  had  been 
more  roughly  handled  than  usual.  His  employer,  how¬ 
ever,  made  handsome  amends  and  rewarded  generously 
his  victim,  whose  ruffled  feelings  were  soothed  by  many 
acts  of  kindness. 

The  daily  life  of  the  histrionic  artist  in  his  secluded 
country  home  at  Brunoy,  far  from  the  noise  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  capital,  calls  to  mind  more  vividly  than  his 
public  career  the  simple  tastes,  the  love  of  nature,  so 
different  from  the  unkind  epithets,  such  as  vainglorious 
worldling,  flung  at  him  ungenerously  by  ill-informed  critics 
or  jealous  colleagues.  Let  us  recall  the  fidelity  beyond 
the  tomb,  the  uncompromising  defence  of  his  master  by 
a  modest  and  unskilled  biographer.  The  curious  story, 
of  which  a  few  incidents  may  be  given,  was  written  after 
the  death  of  Talma  by  his  head  gardener,  Pierre  Louette. 
A  soiled  manuscript  was  found  at  the  hamlet  of  Les 
Bosserons,  where  the  property  of  the  famous  tragedian  was 
situated.  The  pages  were  thumbed  and  faded.  It  was 
the  result  of  infinite  labour  by  one  unaccustomed  to  use 
a  pen.  The  story  was  a  work  of  deep  friendship  inspired 
by  a  sentiment  of  revolt  against  injustice.  Pierre  Louette 
was  not  only  the  head  gardener  of  Talma  but  his  humble 
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friend  and  confidant.  He  assumed  the  difficult  task  of 
writing,  without  other  instruction  than  the  merest  rudiments 
of  schooling,  the  memoirs  of  his  beloved  master.  Thus 
handicapped,  he  strove  to  refute  the  calumnies  spread 
about  him  after  his  death.  The  story  existed  only  in  a 
fragmentary  form  after  the  property  had  been  sold  by 
Madame  Talma,  because  a  portion  of  the  MS  was  lost 
or  destroyed,  but  enough  remained  to  place  on  record  in 
simple  words  the  large-hearted  nature  of  the  man  portrayed 
and  his  unassuming  character. 

The  rustic  author  of  the  unpublished  memoirs  refers  to 
his  first  meeting  with  his  employer  after  he  had  bought 
the  little  domain  of  Les  Bosserons.  They  minutely  visited 
together  the  whole  estate,  and  decided  on  more  than  one 
hundred  spots  in  the  park  where  the  gardener  would  plant 
trees.  His  master  wrote  constantly  to  him  from  the  South 
of  France,  where  he  was  playing  in  the  principal  towns. 
He  gave  instructions  for  the  execution  of  the  work  in 
detail.  His  heart  was  in  his  new  country  home  and  re¬ 
mained  there  until  his  death.  Contrary  to  ill-natured 
rumours  from  Paris,  he  kept  his  accounts  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  paid  all  claims  with  exemplary  regularity. 

When  in  a  sombre  mood  he  expressed  his  inmost 
feelings  to  his  dutiful  servant.  “  How  lucky  you  are, 
Louette,  to  remain  at  Brunoy  in  this  tranquil  home, 
whereas  I  must  return  to  the  crowds  of  the  cities,  among 
a  host  of  callous  people  that  only  strive  to  injure  and 
betray  me.  How  I  envy  you  !  ”  On  his  return  to  the 
country  after  an  absence  the  villagers  stood  at  their  open 
doors  with  their  children  to  w^elcome  him,  repeating  to 
each  other  :  “  What  a  happy  day ;  our  bread-giver  is  coming 
home.” 

The  author  of  these  notes  gives  a  quaint  description  of 
the  great  dramatic  artist  when  he  saw  him  for  the  first 
time  behind  the  scenes  at  the  Comedie  Fran9aise.  Talma 
had  instructed  his  gardener  to  await  him  in  his  dressing- 
room  in  order  to  give  account  of  his  mission  to  buy  sand 
for  the  gardens  at  Brunoy. 

When  he  reached  the  theatre  his  master  was  before  the 
audience  playing  in  the  character  of  Britannicus.  For  a 
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moment  Louette  was  completely  dumfounded,  never 
having  seen  him  in  travesty.  He  stood  behind  the  scenes 
rooted  to  the  floor,  with  eyes  wide  open  like  portals,  but 
did  not  recognise  the  patron.  He  gazed  in  awe  and 
speechless  wonder  at  the  apparition  of  a  noble  and 
pathetic  figure,  that  of  the  young  prince,  victim  of  his 
half-brother  Nero,  in  the  tragedy  by  Racine.  Trans¬ 
figured  in  the  fire  of  his  part.  Talma  walked  straight  to 
him,  “Well,  then,  shall  we  get  the  sand.^”  he  said  abruptly. 
He  could  find  no  words  to  reply,  and  the  stately  being  re¬ 
turned  at  once  to  the  stage.  But  Louette  recovered  his 
senses,  and  when  Talma  came  back  he  recognised  him. 
“  Why  did  you  not  answer  me,  Louette  ?  ”  “  Because 

I  did  not  know  you,  sir,  but  we  shall  have  the  sand.”  The 
versatility  and  resources  of  the  gifted  artist  can  be 
gathered  from  this  incident  when  he  thought  of  sand  for 
his  gardens  in  the  midst  of  his  impassioned  tirade. 

The  winter  came  harshly,  with  bitter  cold  and  snow,  but 
the  Father  of  Brunoy,  as  the  people  named  him,  had 
already  begun  to  build  his  poultry  houses.  The  frost 
stopped  all  work  in  masonry.  Nevertheless,  he  kept  the 
men  busy  quarrying  stone  so  that  they  and  their  families 
would  have  bread  during  the  severe  season.  He  lent 
gratuitously  over  an  acre  of  land  at  the  end  of  his  property 
to  his  poorest  neighbours  in  Les  Bosserons  to  grow  veget¬ 
ables  during  two  years.  Forty  or  more  of  the  inhabitants 
cultivated  plots  every  Sunday,  both  parents  and  children. 
If  the  soil  did  not  give  a  sufficient  return  for  their  labour 
Talma  assured  Louette  that  he  would  pay  them  wages,  for 
several  villagers  in  the  little  community  had  many  children 
to  nourish.  But  the  crops  were  so  large  in  potatoes  and 
beans  that  these  natives  were  able  to  breed  pigs  with  the 
surplus  of  tubers.  “  Look  at  the  smoke  curling  upwards 
from  the  cottage  chimneys,”  said  the  gardener  to  some 
visitors.  “  The  stewpots  simmer  over  the  wood  fire  on  the 
hearth.  A  savoury  odour  of  salted  pork  and  beans  fills 
the  rustics’  dwellings,  earned  by  their  efforts  and  thanks  to 
good  M.  Talma.”  At  any  hour  of  day  or  night  they  were 
ready  to  undertake  any  service  for  their  benefactor.  The 
name  of  Talma  was  immortalised  at  Les  Bosserons  and 
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Brunoy,  for  it  is  remembered  there  to  the  present  day. 
According  to  the  honest  but  perhaps  partial  biographer 
his  employer  spent  12,500  francs  yearly  to  support  the 
five  orphan  children  of  his  deceased  sister,  in  addition  to 
the  help  received  by  the  villagers.  “Ah,  my  good  Louette, 
you  do  not  know  how  I  began  life.  I  commenced  with 
nothing.  My  father  was  not  rich  and  my  grandfather  still 
less  so.  It  is  only  now  in  the  third  generation  that  I  have 
laid  a  foundation.”  He  loved  to  stay  sometimes  for  a  few 
hours  at  Pois,  in  Picardy,  and  visit  the  peasant  homes  of 
his  forbears  on  returning  from  Brussels,  where  he  played 
every  year.  Cousins  of  all  degrees  gathered  there  to 
welcome  the  illustrious  comedian,  the  glory  of  the  French 
stage.  He  never  omitted  to  bring  smart  frocks  and  shawls 
for  his  feminine  relatives.  It  was  a  day  of  festivity  in 
the  village  each  time  Talma  passed  that  way.  His 
humble  confidant  replied  to  a  remark  of  his  master  that 
he  could  well  be  happy  in  his  peaceful  country  residence 
in  the  midst  of  comfort  and  sylvan  beauty  when  compared 
with  his  early  penury  that  now  he  might  enjoy  a  well- 
earned  rest.  To  which  the  other  objected  that  he  would 
not  suffer  from  want  if  he  ceased  to  work,  but  would  be 
deprived  of  the  happiness  of  doing  good.  Moreover,  he 
had  children  to  educate  and  to  secure  for  them  a  livelihood. 
“  But  your  name  is  a  legacy,”  the  gardener  pleaded. 
“  It  is  better  to  give  them  the  means,”  Talma  concluded, 
“  to  make  their  way  in  the  career  they  choose  than  to  be 
only  able  to  say  ‘  we  are  sons  of  Talma.’  ” 

Learning  one  day  at  the  Feast  of  St.  Martin,  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  that  there  were  still  some  poor  in  the 
district  unable  to  pay  their  rent  of  two  pounds  yearly, 
which  then  fell  due,  notwithstanding  their  work  in  har¬ 
vesting,  Talma  insisted  almost  reproachfully  that  he  had 
done  his  share  to  help  them.  But  Louette  says  that  all  the 
rich  people  in  the  neighbourhood  put  together  had  not 
assisted  the  destitute  villagers  as  much  as  his  master. 
For  he  said  to  his  faithful  henchman  that  although  he 
made  plenty  of  money  it  was  insufficient.  He  would  like 
to  expel  the  spectre  of  want  from  every  cottage  in  Brunoy. 
“  Monsieur,  you  would  replace  the  Marquis  de  Brunoy  in 
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protecting  the  poor.”  “  Certainly,  I  would  get  them  to 
take  part  in  the  religious  procession  so  generously  patron¬ 
ised  by  that  nobleman,  but  instead  of  bearing  aloft 
banners  and  tapers  I  would  furnish  them  with  spades  and 
wheelbarrows.  Thus  I  would  leave  after  me  toilers  in¬ 
stead  of  idlers,  like  the  Lord  of  Brunoy,  who  recruited 
the  poor  and  needy  for  his  church  ceremonies.  He  de¬ 
corated  the  sacred  edifice  from  top  to  bottom,  and  spent 
two  hundred  thousand  francs  for  the  procession  of  Corpus 
Christi.”  The  mind  of  the  great  actor  showed  no  inclina¬ 
tion  towards  clericalism,  for  he  bluntly  declared  that  he 
would  sooner  pass  a  ploughshare  over  his  beloved  gardens 
than  spend  so  much,  money  fruitlessly. 

Pierre  Louette  recalls  his  master’s  tastes  and  habits,  and 
assures  us  that  he  took  snuff,  like  his  imperial  protector 
and  friend,  but  could  not  smoke  because  the  absorption 
of  tobacco  fumes  was  absolutely  tabooed  in  all  good 
company.  He  tried  to  work  in  the  garden  under  the 
guidance  of  Louette,  but  would  not  obey  his  injunctions, 
so  a  warm  discussion  followed.  Talma  then  seated  him¬ 
self  on  a  rockery  and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff,  whereas  his 
old  servitor,  striking  fire  from  his  flint  and  tinder,  lighted 
his  clay  pipe  and  weeded  the  walks  in  sullen  silence. 
When  returning  to  Brunoy  after  the  glitter  of  fashionable 
Paris  and  the  feverish  excitement  of  the  stage,  Talma 
loved  best  of  all  to  rest  in  the  chimney  corner  beside  the 
burning  logs  in  the  gardener’s  home.  After  the  long  drive 
from  the  city  he  arrived  famished,  and  the  good  wife — 
la  mere,  as  they  called  her — hastened  to  fetch  some  dainties 
from  the  village.  But  the  great  man,  as  Louette  constantly 
named  him,  preferred  to  partake  of  the  simple  cabbage 
soup  then  simmering  on  the  hearth,  and  told  them  to  eat 
the  cutlets  she  had  fetched.  Never  had  he  tasted  so 
savoury  a  dish,  although  his  cook  Louise  was  a  recognised 
cordon  bleu.  They  felt  ashamed  that  one  honoured  by 
the  Emperor  to  the  last  as  one  of  the  glories  of  France 
sat  down  at  their  humble  board  and  seemed  to  relish  their 
frugal  meal.  But  he  was  again  in  the  surroundings  he 
cherished  most  on  earth  amidst  his  trees  and  flowers  and 
the  carol  of  the  feathered  warblers  in  the  woods.  This 
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return  home  was  better  than  any  seasoning  with  which  a 
cook  could  tempt  him. 

Latterly  he  suffered  from  gout,  but  still  wished  to 
admire  the  woodland  landscape.  Louette  carried  his 
revered  master  on  his  back  to  his  favourite  spot.  He  was 
wont  to  say,  with  lingering  tenderness,  “  Nature  is  so 
beautiful.”  “  It  is  a  pleasure  to  obey  such  a  man,”  Louette 
wrote,  adding,  “  those  who  have  known  and  served 
M.  Talma  cannot  place  him  too  high  in  their  esteem.  Can 
he  have  fallen  so  low  in  the  world’s  judgment  as  his  de¬ 
tractors  pretend.^”  No,  the  old  gardener  is  right;  his 
ashes  repose  in  the  grave  of  Pere  Lachaise.  But  his  name 
will  live  in  history  as  that  of  a  great  Thespian. 


SOUTH  AFRICA  AS  A  WINTER  RESORT 
By  H.  A.  Bryden 

Why  do  not  more  people  go  to  South  Africa  in  winter, 
instead  of  betaking  themselves  to  the  well-worn  and 
familiar  resorts  along  the  Riviera,  where  there  is  little 
enough  to  do  to  amuse  a  race  so  active  in  mind  and  body 
as  the  British  ?  South  Africa  has  the  finest  climate  in  the 
world,  full  of  sunshine  and  health-giving  qualities.  The 
mean  average  temperature  of  Cape  Town  is  62  degrees, 
and  wherever  you  may  travel,  unless  you  are  a  confirmed 
invalid,  you  cannot  but  feel  thankful  for  the  glorious 
exhilaration  of  the  atmosphere.  The  scenery  is  magnifi¬ 
cent;  the  flower-strewn  hills,  mountains,  and  valleys  of 
Southern  Cape  Colony  yield  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
flora  in  the  w'orld ;  while  as  for  fruit,  which  is  everywhere 
plentiful,  few  countries  can  show  such  grapes,  apricots, 
figs,  plums,  melons,  and  pears,  which  are  to  be  found  in 
plenty  during  the  time  of  English  winter,  and  are  sold  at 
absurdly  low  prices. 

Those  who  are  not  afraid  to  face  long  railway  journeys 
are,  of  course,  pretty  sure  to  betake  themselves  up-country 
and  to  visit  such  distant  places  as  Kimberley,  the  Trans¬ 
vaal,  the  Orange  Free  State,  Bechuanaland,  and  Southern 
Rhodesia.  The  wonderful  Victoria  Falls  of  the  Zambesi, 
the  noblest  cataracts  in  the  world,  are  worth,  of  course, 
every  mile  of  the  long  railway  journey  thither;  but  I  some¬ 
times  wonder  why  more  people  of  moderate  purses  and 
less  inclination  for  long  railway  treks  do  not  content  them¬ 
selves  with  the  quieter,  yet  most  delightful  places  of  rest 
and  recruitment  to  be  found  nowadays  in  such  plenty 
along  the  southern  littoral  of  Cape  Colony.  Everywhere 
glorious  scenery  and  everywhere  a  perfect  climate,  with 
incessant  but  not  overpowering  sunshine.  Here  are  to  be 
found — in  addition  to  matchless  scenery,  climate,  flowers, 
and  fruit — comfortable  hotels  and  lodgings,  splendid 
bathing,  boating,  sea-fishing,  cricket,  golf,  and  lawn  tennis. 

In  bygone  days  accommodation  in  this  part  of  the  Cape 
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Colony  was  not  good  and  communications  were  difficult. 
All  this  has  been  cured  by  the  advance  of  railways,  the 
arrival  of  the  motor,  and  the  building  of  good  and  comfort¬ 
able  hotels ;  and  the  splendid  stretch  of  country  from  Cape 
Town  to  the  native  territory  of  Kaffraria  has  now  been 
rendered  easily  and  comfortably  accessible  to  the  traveller 
from  England. 

Cape  Town  itself,  where  one  first  arrives  after  the 
delightful  seventeen  days’  voyage  from  England,  some  ten 
days  of  it  in  the  calm  waters  of  the  equatorial  zone,  is 
surely  one  of  the  finest  and  most  picturesque  cities  in  the 
world,  set  as  it  is  in  splendid  mountain  scenery,  with  the 
great  Table  Mountain,  4,000  feet  high,  rising  sheer  above 
the  white  town.  The  place  is  full  of  history,  and  the  traveller 
should  certainly  not  miss  the  castle,  that  fine  old  fortress 
built  by  the  early  Dutch  settlers,  upon  the  models  of 
Vauban  and  Coehorn,  which  has  stood  now  for  more  than 
two  and  a  half  centuries.  When  Jan  van  Riebeek,  the  first 
Governor  of  the  Cape,  settled  himself  with  infinite  diffi¬ 
culty  in  this  remote  spot,  he  was  much  harassed  by  wild 
animals.  “  This  night,”  he  wrote  in  his  diary,  “  it 
appeared  as  if  the  lions  would  take  the  fort  by  storm !  ” 
Times  have  changed,  indeed,  since  this  was  written  by  the 
perplexed  but  stout  commander  in  1653.  There  is  not  now 
a  lion  in  all  South  Africa  south  of  the  Orange  River;  but 
the  fine  old  castle,  with  its  five  massive  bastions,  its 
spacious  apartments,  and  wide  courtyards  and  drill  ground, 
still  stands  to  remind  the  curious  onlooker  of  the  perils 
of  the  early  settlers.  Those  were  grim  old  days,  and 
discipline  must  have  been  very  brutal.  Among  the  castle 
records  of  this  period  (1652)  is  the  entry: — “Herman 
van  Vogelaar,  Volunteer,  sentenced  to  one  hundred  blows 
from  the  butt  of  his  musket,  for  wishing  the  purser  at  the 
devil  for  serving  out  penguins  instead  of  beef  and  pork.” 

The  history  of  the  Cape  is,  in  truth,  as  full  of  interest 
to  the  British  as  to  the  Dutch.  As  you  gaze  from  the 
slopes  of  Table  Mountain  to  the  purple  Blaauwberg  range, 
guarding  its  silver  strand,  you  may  recall  the  victory  won 
by  the  British  under  Sir  David  Baird,  in  1806,  when  he 
defeated  the  Dutch  troops  under  Governor  Janssens,  and 
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took  possession  of  the  Cape  for  the  second  time.  That 
must  have  been  a  great  spectacle,  the  landing  under 
Blaauwberg  and  the  subsequent  battle.  The  British  Fleet, 
under  Admiral  Sir  Home  Popham,  took  part  in  the  fight, 
and  used  its  great  guns  with  considerable  effect  upon  the 
Dutch  flank. 

The  Cape  gets  its  rain  during  the  winter  months.  May 
to  October,  after  which  the  flowers  and  fruit  come-forth 
in  glorious  fashion.  In  most  other  parts  of  South  Africa 
the  rains  fall  from  November  to  April.  Wild  flowers  at 
the  Cape  are  wonderful,  especially  in  September  and 
October;  the  fruit  is  in  perfection  rather  later.  The 
scenery  everywhere  round  Cape  Town  is  peerless,  and  the 
climate,  except  for  an  occasional  day  or  two  of  “south¬ 
easter”  and  red  dust,  wonderful.  These  days  of  the 
“south-easter”  are  presaged  by  the  appearance  of  the 
“table  cloth,”  that  strange  cloud  which  spreads  itself 
over  the  summit  of  Table  Mountain.  Magnificent  roads 
have  been  made  round  and  about  the  whole  Peninsula, 
and  nowhere  in  the  world  are  there  more  lovely  drives  than 
in  this  glorious  neighbourhood.  The  mountain,  sea,  and 
coastal  scapes  are  wonderful  and  not  to  be  excelled  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  The  famous  hundred-mile  drive  along 
the  coastline  of  the  Cape  Peninsula  is  alone  worth 
travelling  to  South  Africa  for. 

In  the  days  before  the  British  took  possession  the  Dutch 
aristocracy  of  the  Cape  and  its  neighbourhood  built  them¬ 
selves  many  a  fine  old  country  house.  These  delightful 
dwellings,  unique  in  their  way,  are  well  worth  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  those  interested  in  old  country  life.  Great  Con- 
stantia,  built  by  Governor  Van  der  Stell  towards  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  and  named  after  his  wife — long 
the  home  of  the  Cloetes,  now  the  headquarters  of  the 
Government  wine  farm — is  one  of  them.  Alphen,  still  a 
home  of  the  Cloetes,  is  another.  Groote  Schuur,  Cecil 
Rhodes’s  house,  is  yet  another.  Other  beautiful  old  Dutch 
houses,  among  them  Leeuwenhof,  Waterhof,  Rheezicht, 
and  Nooigedacht,  are  set  forth  and  illustrated  in  Miss 
Dorothea  Fairbridge’s  delightful  book.  Historic  Houses  of 
South  Africa.  These  old  houses,  surrounded  by  oaks. 
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gardens  and  vineyards,  are  usually  deeply  thatched  with 
reeds ;  many  have  crow-step  gables,  and  their  interiors  show 
fine  East  India  teak  ceilings.  They  are  cool  and  spacious 
and  delightful  residences. 

Old  South  African  houses  are  not  confined  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Cape  Peninsula.  You  may  find  them  not 
only  at  Stellenbosch  and  Paarl,  but  far  away  at  Graaf 
ReinCt  and  other  early  towns.  At  Somerset  East,  in  the 
Eastern  Province,  with  its  fine  gardens  and  great  trees,  is 
the  pleasant  house  occupied  by  Lord  Charles  Somerset, 
Governor  of  the  Cape,  when  he  founded  the  place  in  1825. 
Lord  Charles  was,  although  a  keen  and  enterprising  ofiicial, 
too  autocratic  in  his  methods  even  for  those  days.  Of 
him,  when  he  went  to  the  Cape  in  1814,  the  Prince  Regent 
acidly  remarked,  “  Yes,  Somerset  is  going  out  to  fleece 
the  Hottentots  on  10,000  a  year.”  I  remember  years  ago 
sleeping  in  an  old  shooting  lodge  of  Lord  Charles’s  at 
Kamp’s  Bay,  where  we  amused  ourselves  with  bathing  and 
fishing  after  a  long  hunting  spell  up-country. 

In  Cape  Town  and  its  suburbs  there  is  always  plenty  to 
do  and  to  see.  The  delightful  old-world  towns  of  Stellen¬ 
bosch,  Paarl,  French  Hoek,  and  Worcester  ought  to  be 
visited.  Golf,  lawn  tennis,  and  cricket  are  everywhere 
available;  and  at  the  picturesque  Newlands  ground  of  the 
Western  Province  Club  first-class  talent  is  usually  to  be 
witnessed.  Sea  bathing  is  delightful,  and  is  everywhere  to 
be  enjoyed  along  the  coastline  of  Cape  Colony.  At  Sea 
Point,  close  to  Cape  Town,  there  is  now  a  very  fine  bathing 
pavilion,  and  further  along,  at  Kamp’s  Bay,  under  the 
Twelve  Apostles,  bathing  is  also  good  if  you  are  a 
swimmer.  On  the  False  Bay  side  of  the  Peninsula,  where 
mingle  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans, 
splendid  bathing  is  also  to  be  obtained  at  Muizenberg, 
where  the  fine  pastime  of  surf-riding  is  available;  and  at 
St.  James,  Kalk  Bay,  Fishhoek,  Glencairn,  and  other 
places.  All  these  resorts  are  surrounded  by  glorious 
scenery,  adding  greatly  to  their  charm.  The  great  moun¬ 
tains  of  Hottentots’  Holland  on  the  eastern  side  of  False 
Bay  yield,  from  glorious  morn  till  lovely  evening,  a 
wonderful  sequence  of  changing  colour.  It  is  to  be  noted 
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that  there  is  a  difference  of  twelve  de^ees  temperature 
between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Cape  Peninsula  and  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  eastern 
side,  the  Atlantic  being  naturally  more  bracing. 

Sea  fishing  at  the  Cape  yields  some  of  the  finest  of  all 
marine  sport,  and  a  day  spent  in  a  boat  at  False  Bay, 
assisted  by  a  couple  of  Malay  fishermen,  yields  memorable 
experiences  among  such  fish  as  the  brilliant,  vermilion- 
hued  “  Romans,”  Steenbras,  Rooi  Stompneus,  Kabeljauw, 
Jacob  Evertsen,  Poeskop,  Katunker,  Sancord,  and  many 
other  fish  bearing  curious  Dutch  names.  Some  of  these 
run  to  great  weights,  and  a  Steenbras  of  fifty  or  sixty 
pounds  is  not  uncommon.  Fishing  with  rod  or  hand  line  is 
to  be  obtained  all  along  the  coast  of  Cape  Colony,  and  is 
often  extraordinarily  good,  even  when  angling  from  the 
rocks.  The  wealth  of  fish  in  the  Cape  seas  is,  in  fact, 
inexhaustible.  Some  idea  of  their  marvellous  plenty  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  along  the  western  coast-line 
of  South  Africa  every  evening  may  be  seen  not  hundreds 
but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cormorants  winging  their 
flight  homewards  after  fishing  all  day.  Each  one  of  these 
voracious  birds,  it  may  be  remembered,  devours  from  six 
to  eight  pounds  of  fish  per  day.  The  late  C.  J.  Andersson, 
a  famous  naturalist  and  hunter,  and  a  most  careful  ob¬ 
server,  wrote  :  “  At  some  seasons  of  the  year  they  may  be 
counted  not  merely  by  tens  or  even  hundreds  of  thousands, 
but  by  millions;  their  numbers,  in  fact,  exceed  all  compu¬ 
tation;  for  it  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  a  deep  unbroken 
line  of  these  birds  winging  their  way  for  two  or  even 
three  successive  hours  to  and  from  their  feeding  grounds.” 
Yet  the  wealth  of  the  Cape  fisheries  seems  to  be  little 
affected  by  these  marauders.  The  cormorants  on  their 
part  contribute  largely  to  the  rich  guano  islands  on  the 
western  shores  of  South  Africa. 

If  fresh  water  fishing  is  desired  good  trouting  is  to 
be  obtained  not  very  far  from  Cape  Town,  where  these  fish 
have  been  introduced  with  great  success,  as  they  have  in 
Natal,  the  Transvaal  and  elsewhere. 

There  is,  of  course,  good  riding,  and  the  glorious  sands 
of  Muizenberg,  stretching  for  many  miles  towards  Somerset 
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Strand,  yield  wonderful  galloping  in  the  refreshing  sea  air. 
Plenty  of  racing,  for  those  who  love  that  pastime,  is  to  be 
found  on  the  Kenilworth  and  Milverton  courses.  Walking 
and  climbing  are  popular  pursuits,  and  the  Mountain  Club 
has  set  forth  numerous  routes  by  which  the  summit  of 
Table  Mountain  can  be  reached,  many  easy  enough,  others 
involving  stiff  climbing.  The  summit  reached,  one  of  the 
noblest  panoramas  in  the  world,  over  sea  and  mountain, 
greets  the  eye.  Innumerable  walks  and  climbs  amid  a 
wonderful  flora  are  to  be  found  along  the  Cape  Peninsula. 
The  trees  and  flowers  at  the  Cape  are  a  never-failing 
delight,  and  botanists  will  there  find  infinite  pleasure  before 
them.  The  display  of  wild  flowers  on  Saturday  mornings 
by  Hottentot,  Malay  and  Kaffir  sellers  in  Adderley  Street, 
Cape  Town,  will  at  once  convince  the  onlooker  that  the 
flora  of  the  Cape  Peninsula  and  its  neighbourhood  is 
hardly  surpassable  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  No 
one  ought  to  miss  avisit  to  the  National  Botanical  Gardens, 
extending  over  four  hundred  acres,  at  Kirstenbosch,  near 
Wynberg,  under  the  eastern  side  of  the  Table  Mountain, 
where  is  to  be  found  a  perfect  fairyland  of  flowers  and 
woodland. 

After  the  Cape  Peninsula  and  its  delights  the  visitor 
will  be  well  advised  to  travel  leisurely  along  the  coast 
line  of  Cape  Colony,  drinking  i,p  health  and  moving  always 
amid  glorious  scenery.  By  no  means  omit  Caledon,  a 
charming  old  Dutch  town,  famous  these  two  hundred  years 
past  for  its  health-giving  hot  sulphur  baths,  excellent  for 
rheumatism,  gout  and  kindred  complaints;  for  its  lovely 
scenery  and  wonderful  display  of  flowers.,  Caledon, 
seventy'-two  miles  south-east  of  Cape  Town,  is  reached 
easily  by  road  or  rail,  but  the  motorist  should  not  miss  the 
fine  drive,  by  Sir  Lowry’s  Pass.  The  baths  and  hotel  have 
been  built  and  furnished  on  modern  and  up-to-date  lines, 
and  are,  of  course,  with  a  perfect  climate,  a  great  asset  to 
the  district.  One  of  the  glories  of  Caledon  lies  in  its  mar¬ 
vellous  flora.  After  the  rains  the  array  of  wild  flowers, 
including  the  beautiful  wax-like  heaths,  is  extraordinarily 
abundant.  Between  three  hundred  and  four  hundred 
species  of  heath  have  been  found  in  Cape  Colony,  and  on 
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the  hills  of  Caledon  you  will  find  an  ample  variety. 
Proteas,  gladioli,  watsonias,  ixias,  amaryllis,  orchids, 
babianas,  everlastings  and  other  species  all  grow  wild  and 
freely  in  this  wonderful,  district,  and  in  the  months  of 
September  and  October  are  in  especial  perfection.  In 
this  countryside  may  be  seen,  too,  some  of  the  best  farming 
in  South  Africa,  the  display  of  fruit,  especially  in  the 
Elgin  valley,  being  wonderfully  fine. 

From  Caledon  are  easily  reached  delightful  bathing 
places  and  health  resorts,  to  be  found  in  many  a  lovely  bay 
along  the  coast-line.  Hermanns,  Poole’s  Bay,  Mossel 
River,  the  Riviera,  Palmiet  River,  Kleinmond  and  other 
places  offer  the  pleasures  of  sea-bathing,  fishing,  golf  and 
tennis  in  a  glorious  climate  and  amid  wonderful  natural 
surroundings. 

Blue  and  f*old  the  landscape  lies  as  a  picture  rare, 

Turquoise  sea  ’neath  skies  of  blue  and  the  crystal  air, 
VV'ind-kissed  waves  of  indigo,  where  deep  waters  reach. 

Distant  hills  thro’  haze  of  blue,  framed  by  golden  beach. 

In  addition  to  the  fine  bathing  and  sea  fishing,  children 
and  grown-ups  may  find  a  great  pleasure  in  wandering 
along  these  glorious  beaches.  Shells  are  plentiful,  and  if 
you  are  lucky  you  may  here  and  there  come  across  the 
fairy-like  vestment  of  the  paper  nautilus.  Too  often,  how¬ 
ever,  the  black  and  white  crows  have  been  at  work,  and 
the  fragile  shell  is  pierced  by  their  strong  beaks.  Of  this 
part  of  the  littoral  a  writer  has  said,  “  South  Africa  has 
a  wonderful  coast-line,  but  in  all  that  diversified  stretch 
of  rock  and  sand  that  confronts  the  seas  of  two  oceans 
there  is  but  one  Hermanns,  but  one  Riviera,  to  which  the 
pilgrim  longs  to  return.” 

Mossel  Bay,  a  busy  little  port  and  town,  set  amid  a 
rocky  coast-line,  is  well  worth  a  visit.  Bathing,  especially 
at  the  Poort,  Santos  Bay,  where  is  good  “  surfing,”  and  at 
Munro’s  Bay,  is  safe  and  sheltered;  sailing  is  excellent, 
and  sea  fishing,  from  the  rocks  or  in  boats,  first  rate.  Here 
are  to  be  found  the  finest  oysters  in  South  Africa,  and  at 
low  tide  anyone  can  gather  for  himself  a  veritable  feast. 
Mossel  Bay  is  within  easy  reach  of  the  glorious  forest 
country  of  Southern  Cape  Colony. 
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No  one  visiting  the  Cape  for  pleasure  should  miss  the 
quaint,  old-world  town  of  George,  which  can  now  be 
reached  by  road  or  rail.  Set  among  ancient  oaks,  not  far 
from  the  green  and  wooded  slopes  of  the  Outeniqua  Moun¬ 
tains,  made  famous  by  the  old  French  traveller  and 
naturalist  Le  Vaillant,  George,  with  its  exquisite  sccnerv 
and  reposeful  charm,  is  an  excellent  halting  place.  Mount 
Cradock,  a  fine  peak  four  thousand  five  hundred  feet  in 
height,  stands  sentinel  behind  the  town.  Westward  you 
may  see  from  the  slopes  of  the  Outeniquas,  twenty 
minutes’  walk  from  the  town,  Cape  St.  Blaize,  near  Mossel 
Bay;  while  eastward  stand  the  peaks  guarding  the  estuary 
of  the  Knysna  River.  Here  for  a  hundred  miles  you  may 
traverse  a  glorious  region  of  mountains,  deep  kloofs  and 
ravines,  forests  and  sparkling  streams  and  lakes,  guarded 
southward  by  the  Indian  Ocean. 

To  the  naturalist  all  this  district  is  full  of  delight. 
Butterflies  are  numerous,  and  it  is  a  veritable  paradise  for 
birds.  Among  many  rare  and  beautiful  forms  are  to  be 
found  those  lovely  birds  of  plumage  the  golden  and  the 
emerald  cuckoos ;  while  many  of  the  kingfishers,  bee-eaters, 
sun  birds  and  finches  are  distinguished  by  their  beautiful 
plumage.  Motoring  is  excellent  in  this  neighbourhood, 
golf  is  available,  and  a  visit  to  the  little  seaside  places  of 
Victoria  Bay  (five  miles)  and  Herold’s  Bay  (ten  miles)  yields 
good  bathing  and  fishing.  George  was  founded  in  i8ir, 
and  named,  of  course,  after  King  George  III.  It  stands 
seven  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  sea,  and  its  climate 
is  excellent.  Anthony  Trollope,  who  visited  it  in  the 
’seventies,  declared  it  to  be  the  prettiest  village  he  had  ever 
seen.  While  at  George  or  Mossel  Bay  the  Cape  sojourner 
should  by  no  means  neglect  to  visit  Oudtshoorn,  fifty  miles 
north,  set  in  a  fertile  valley,  hemmed  in  southward  by  the 
Outeniqua  Mountains  and  north  by  the  Great  Swartberg 
range.  Round  this  old  Dutch  town  is  a  splendid  farming 
district,  and  ostriches  are  always  in  evidence.  Froni 
Oudtshoorn  can  be  visited  the  wonderful  Cango  Caves, 
where  in  lofty  and  amazing  chambers  may  be  seen  some  of 
the  finest  stalactites  and  stalagmites  in  the  world,  and  a 
marvellous  display  of  crystal  formation.  Oudtshoorn,  in 
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addition  to  its  ostriches,  vineyards  and  tobacco  lands,  is 
a  great  horse  and  cattle  district. 

Fourteen  miles  from  George  lies  the  Wilderness, 
attained  by  a  road  running  through  magnificent  mountain 
scenery.  The  Wilderness  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
restful  and  delightful  spots  in  South  Africa.  Here,  as 
at  George  and  the  Knysna,  comfortable  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tion  is  to  be  found.  Bathing,  boating,  fishing,  a  fine  river, 
and  glorious  scenery  inland  and  by  the  sea,  all  reinforced 
by  the  splendid  climate,  ensure  here  a  visit  of  great  charm 
and  quiet  relaxation.  The  Kaaiman’s  River,  with  its 
waterfall  and  wooded  gorges  and  fine  estuary,  adds  to  the 
attractions  of  the  place. 

Knysna,  another  of  the  old-world  and  well-wooded 
small  towns  of  Cape  Colony,  lies  52  miles  east  of  George, 
and  is  reached  by  a  forest  and  mountain  road  of  great 
beauty,  which  includes  some  steep  ascents  and  declivities. 
The  township  is  a  somewhat  straggling  one,  with  a  wide 
lagoon  forming  its  harbour,  the  river  issuing  to  the  sea 
four  miles  from  the  coast  at  the  magnificent  gateway 
known  as  the  Heads.  Knysna  was  first  laid  out  on  a 
large  estate,  known  as  Melkhout  Kraal,  the  property  of 
George  Rex,  concerning  whose  family  a  curious  mystery 
exists.  The  original  George  Rex  was  sent  out  from 
England  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the 
British  Government,  to  occupy  the  position  of  Marshal 
of  the  Admiralty  at  the  Cape,  a  post  which  he  is  said  to 
have  held  for  some  years.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  he  acquired  a  large  grant  of  land  at 
the  Knysna,  and  travelled  through  a  difficult  and  often 
dangerous  country,  abounding  in  elephants,  buffaloes, 
lions  and  other  great  game,  until  he  reached  his  destina¬ 
tion.  His  retinue  was  a  huge  one,  consisting  of  sixteen 
waggons,  about  a  hundred  slaves  and  servants,  and  much 
furniture  and  stores.  He  built  himself  a  good  house 
about  a  mile  from  the  present  Knysna  township,  and  there 
lived,  a  great  South  African  squire,  for  many  years  in 
high  comfort  and  some  state,  almost  sole  master  of  a  wide 
district.  His  house  was  burnt  down  many  years  later; 
but  the  fine  oaks  that  he  planted  are  still  to  be  seen. 
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and  near  them  his  gravestone,  still  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation. 

Who  was  George  Rex?  This  is  a  problem  still  un¬ 
solved,  though  often  discussed  both  in  England  and  South 
Africa.  Was  he,  as  some  allege,  a  son  of  Hannah  Lightfoot, 
the  fair  Quakeress,  said  to  have  been  beloved  by  George 
III  in  his  youth,  before  he  became  fascinated  by  the  peer¬ 
less  Lady  Sarah  Lennox?  Or  was  he  descended  from 
some  other  scion  of  the  Georgian  stock?  No  one  can 
now  say.  That  the  first  George  Rex  of  the  Knysna  had 
behind  him  strong  and  substantial  support  from  high 
quarters  is,  I  think,  not  to  be  questioned.  The  family, 
however,  members  of  which  are  still  in  South  Africa, 
seem  always  to  have  kept  silence  on  the  subject  of  their 
origin.  This  George  Rex  died  in  1839.  His  successor 
entertained  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  (Queen  Victoria’s 
second  son)  in  1870,  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  hunt,  when 
the  Duke  killed  a  Knysna  Forest  elephant  at  ten  paces 
after  a  very  determined  charge.  Other  members  of  the 
Rex  family  have  scattered  themselves  over  South  Africa. 
Many  years  ago  I  knew  one  of  them,  a  grandson  of  the 
first  settler,  also  a  “  George  Rex,”  who  was  then  farming 
a  large  tract  of  country  on  the  Great  Karroo,  at  a  place 
called  Riet  Fontein.  This  George  Rex,  married  to  a 
Dutch  lady,  was  a  big,  solid  man  of  good  features  and 
grave,  courteous  manners.  He  was  not  fair  and  blue¬ 
eyed,  like  the  royal  Georges,  but  dark  and  dark-bearded. 

Wild  elephants,  which  were  preserved  as  “  royal  game  ” 
for  a  hundred  years  in  the  great  Knysna  Forest,  have 
at  length  disappeared.  They  became  too  troublesome  as 
neighbours  to  be  tolerated  by  the  settlers  of  the  district. 
But  small  buck — bushbuck,  grysbuck,  duyker,  steenbok, 
and  bluebuck — and  many  kinds  of  game  birds  and  wild 
fowl  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  these  districts,  and  if  the 
visitor  has  introductions  he  can  surely  obtain  good  shoot¬ 
ing  during  the  season.  A  visit  to  the  Karroo  will  include 
springbuck  shooting  in  a  district  where  these  beautiful 
antelopes  are  still  abundant.  The  forest  country  round 
George  and  the  Knysna  is  magnificent,  and  the  splendid 
timber  trees  are  now  well  looked  after  by  the  Union 
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Government;  among  the  finest  of  these  are  to  be  named 
two  ironwoods,  sneezewood,  assegaiwood,  stinkwood, 
yellowvvood,  essenhout,  white  els  and  others. 

From  the  Knysna  the  traveller  may  proceed  through 
more  forest  country  by  Humansdorp  and  Zitzikamma  to 
Port  Elizabeth,  a  great  commercial  city,  founded  by  the 
1820  settlers,  whence  can  be  easily  reached  Grahamstown, 
a  pleasant  and  picturesque  place,  the  most  English  of  all 
South  African  settlements.  Beyond  Port  Elizabeth  lies 
Port  Alfred,  a  quiet  spot,  and  East  London,  on  the  Buffalo 
River,  a  considerable  port  and  the  most  favourite  seaside 
resort  of  the  Eastern  Province.  East  London  is  less 
than  thirty  miles  from  Grahamstown,  and  is  much 
favoured  by  up-country  folk  from  Eastern  Cape  Colony, 
the  Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  Here,  in  a 
wonderfully  fine  climate,  are  again  to  be  found  all  the 
joys  of  excellent  bathing,  surf-boarding,  sea-fishing,  boat¬ 
ing,  golf,  tennis,  motoring,  and,  for  those  who  prefer  it, 
repose.  Sufferers  from  bronchial  and  heart  trouble  find 
here  great  relief. 

Beyond  East  London  lies  Port  St.  John,  with  its  bush- 
clad  mountain  “  Gates,”  a  most  picturesque  place,  on 
the  very  edge  of  Kaffraria,  or  the  Transkei  Territory, 
where  in  a  magnificent  country  of  16,000  square  miles, 
famous  for  mountain,  forest  and  remarkable  waterfalls, 
a  million  natives  live  their  lives  in  patriarchal  simplicity. 
Beyond  the  Transkei  lies  Natal,  a  fruitful  and  most  pic¬ 
turesque  territory,  possessing  a  more  tropical  climate  than 
that  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Here  I  must  conclude.  I  have 
endeavoured  in  this  short  paper  to  hint  at  a  few  of  the 
infinite  attractions  possessed  by  the  Cape  coastal  region 
as  a  health  and  pleasure  resort.  There  is  no  more  enjoy¬ 
able  climate  in  the  world,  and  no  country  where  the  quiet 
traveller,  in  search  of  peace  and  sunshine,  can  have  a 
more  pleasant  time  of  recruitment  and  health.  The  vast 
majority  of  British  folk  have,  I  think,  no  conception  of 
the  wonderful  pleasures  of  a  winter  spent  in  and  about 
these  greatly  favoured  regions. 


A  MI-COTE 

(On  the  Hill-Side) 

By  Emile  Cammaerts 

Asseyons-nous  a  mi-c6te  pour  mieux  voir 
Le  chemin  gravi  et  la  pente  a  gravir, 

Et  repetons  les  rimes  du  vieux  savoir 
Face  au  passe  et  dos  a  I’avenir. 

La  foret  s’etale  a  nos  pieds, 

Les  ruisseaux  chantent  sur  les  pierres; 

La-bas,  la  vallee  trace  son  sentier, 

La  haut,  se  devinent  les  sources  claires. 

II  est  un  temps  ainsi  ou  Ton  vit  deux  fois 
De  ce  qu’on  vecut  et  de  ce  qu’on  vivra, 

Un  temps  de  plenitude  et  de  discipline 
Ou  le  souvenir  et  I’espoir  se  combinent. 

II  faut  s’asseoir  alors  et  souffler  un  instant, 
Comme  un  cheval  que  son  cocher  menage, 

Pour  ecouter,  en  silence,  le  coeur  battant, 

Ce  que  I’ame  plus  mure  chante  au  coeur  plus  sage. 

Les  pieds  sur  le  rocher  et  les  mains  dans  la  mousse, 
J’entends  monter  vers  nous  la  rumeur  de  la  plaine 
Qui  me  dit,  de  sa  voix  grave  et  douce, 

Que  mon  sort  est  jete  et  que  ma  coupe  est  pleine. 

Levons-nous  et  partons ;  le  jour  commence  a  peine ; 
Les  pinsons  devant  nous  marchent  a  petits  pas; 
Baptisons-nous  le  front  au  bassin  des  fontaines 
Dont  Teau,  trois  fois  benie,  ne  nous  trahira  pas. 


PRIERE 

By  Emile  Cammaerts 

Vous  m’avez  comble,  mon  Dieu,  de  vos  dons  immenses, 
Vous  m’avez  charge  les  bras  de  fruits  abondants; 

Les  joies  de  I’age  mur,  les  reves  de  I’enfance, 

Sonnent  le  carillon  de  mon  bonheur  ardent. 

La  lumiere  m’attend  a  ma  porte,  des  I’aube, 

Et  me  suit,  chaque  jour,  jusqu’au  soir  bienheureux 
Oil  la  bonne  fatigue,  dans  les  plis  de  sa  robe, 
M’enveloppe  le  corps  et  me  ferme  les  yeux. 

J’ai  du  pain  et  du  lait  pour  ma  nichee  gourmande 

Et  des  livres  brillants  et  des  vers  recueillis 

Oil  les  meilleurs  des  hommes  m’apportent  leur  offrande 

D’un  genie  clairvoyant,  tenebreux  ou  beni, 

J’ai  I’art  de  jouir  de  peu  et  de  ne  pas  trembler, 

De  cherir  des  tresors  que  personne  n’envie, 

J’ai  I’art  de  croire  en  Vous  et  de  ne  pas  douter 
Quand  I’Amour  silencieux  s’empare  de  ma  vie. 

II  vient  chaque  soir,  sur  la  pointe  des  pieds, 

Incliner  sur  nos  lits  sa  tete  radieuse 

Et  cueillir  les  fleurs  d’or  de  nos  derniers  baisers 

Sur  mon  front  engourdi,  sur  tes  levres  rieuses. 

Et  jamais  il  n’oublie,  avant  de  nous  quitter, 

De  laisser  large  ouvertes  nos  fenetres 

Pour  que  les  chants  d’oiseaux  viennent  nous  reveiller 

Et  que  la  joie  du  matin  nous  penetre. 


CHILDREN  OF  THE  MORNING 
By  W.  L.  George 

CHAPTER  Vn.—{Cont.) 

The  Women’s  War 

Meanwhile,  in  the  plains,  gusts  of  agitation  and  hours  of  indiffer¬ 
ence  made  a  fluctuating  pattern.  It  had  been  decided  that  Ovmarion 
must  be  recovered,  and  the  crowds  which  formed  and  dispersed  seemed 
to  think  that  because  they  had  so  decided,  the  thing  was  done.  In  other 
words,  the  dwellers  of  the  plains  were  being  entirely  democratic,  and 
counting  resolutions  as  achievements.  For  two  days  a  sort  of  chaos 
reigned  at  Home  City.  Haakon  was  restrained  and  prevented  from 
throwing  his  life  away  by  going  alone  into  the  hills  to  recover  his 
beloved ;  a  number  of  men  and  boys  gathered  about  Geoff  and  vowed 
that  at  once  they  would  march  to  the  camp  of  the  Tsarl.  There  was 
much  brandishing  of  axes,  and  cries  recalling  the  “  A  .Berlin  ”  of  the 
French  in  1876.  Yet  nothing  happened.  Mord  composed  a  war  song, 
and  it  was  sung ;  Arry  withdrew  with  his  wives  and  Mark,  having  a 
cat-like  fear  of  disturbances.  Rather  more  food  than  usual  was  eaten, 
and  though  Dzon  strove,  with  Sandy,  to  collect  men  and  boys,  to  organise 
them  into  some  sort  of  force,  so  many  people  went  hunting,  feeding,  or 
love-making,  that  in  this  population  no  one  quite  knew  who  wanted 
to  do  anything,  and,  if  so,  what?  For  the  dwellers  of  the  plains  were 
free  and  equal,  were  governed  by  reason  and  by  consent;  they  lacked 
the  unifying  power  of  force. 

Thus,  the  first  battle  of  the  women’s  war  was  dictated  by  the  hills. 
Bloo  had  had  difficulties  for  two  days,  due  to  the  Tsarl,  who  sometimes 
in  drunken  fury  w'anted  to  rush  down  to  the  plains,  followed  by  the 
mob  of  his  followers,  and  .sometimes  retired  to  his  shelter  of  boughs, 
suffering  from  a  bad  headache,  or  inclined  to  drink  more,  while  the 
bacchantes  danced.  Also,  he  had  the  instinct  of  the  savage  against 
organisation,  and  Bloo  showed  his  quality  by  proving  to  him  that  an 
army  is  not  a  mob. 

“  Bloo,”  said  the  Tsarl,  after  he  had  watched  throwing-stick  prac- • 
tice  for  a  few  minutes,  and  noted  with  surprise  that  at  Bloo’s  word  of 
command  eighteen  .sticks  were  now  thrown  together.  ”  Why  do  you  do 
this  ?  Why  do  you  not  throw  those  sticks  at  a  foe,  but  at  innocent  trees?  ” 

“  So  that  we  may  learn  to  do  it  all  together,”  said  Bloo,  patiently; 
he  picked  up  a  stick  :  ”  Tsarl,”  he  said,  ”  can  you  break  this  stick?  ” 

The  Tsarl  laughed,  and  without  a  word  snapped  it  in  two. 

Bloo  picked  up  two  branches  which  were  to  feed  the  fire.  “  But 
can  you  break  both  together,  Tsarl?” 

”  Surely,”  said  the  Tsarl,  and  broke  them. 

”  Then,”  said  Bloo,  collecting  four  branches  in  a  bundle,  ”  break 
these  if  you  can.” 
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He  watched  with  a  smile  the  play  of  the  big  muscles,  the  heave 
of  the  chest,  the  knotting  of  the  powerful  thighs,  and,  as  Tsarl  failed 
to  break  the  four  boughs  : 

“  See,  O  Tsarl,”  said  he,  ”  one  stick  you  can  break,  and  two, 
but  when  four  are  joined  together,  they  prevail  even  against  you.  So 
it  is  with  our  men.  One  blow  may  fail,  but  eighteen  will  not.” 

The  Tsarl  understood,  and  from  that  moment  left  Bloo  undisturbed. 
He  was  willing,  like  many  conquerors,  to  be  made  great  by  his  second- 
in-command. 

Thus,  on  the  second  night,  when  Bloo  was  content,  when  his  men 
obeyed  him  well,  when  all  had  come  to  see  that  he  thought  and  they  did 
not,  when  he  had  made  sure  that  every  soldier  was  armed  with  spear, 
shell  knife,  and  axe,  when  he  had  verified  that  every  belt  of  bark 
contained  eight  throwing-sticks,  when  he  had  organised  the  control  of 
the  camp  by  posting  two  female  guards  over  Ovmarion,  and  giving 
command  to  big  Sybil,  by  handing  her  a  sharp  axe,  he  went  to  the 
Tsarl  : 

”  Oh,  Tsarl,  the  moon  is  high,  and  there  are  no  clouds.  Soon  you 
shall  be  master  of  all.  Command  your  servant,  O  master,  and  bid 
him  lead  against  the  foe.” 

‘‘  Say  I  bid  you,”  said  the  Tsarl,  accepting  leadership.  He  would 
not  carry  a  spear,  and  now  strode  ahead  of  all,  swinging  in  a  powerful 
hand  an  axe  heavier  than  any. 

By  Bloo’s  orders,  or  maybe  suggestions,  the  army  had  left  its  quarters 
an  hour  and  a  half  before  dawn,  and  now  proceeded  three  miles  down¬ 
hill  in  open  order,  each  man  finding  his  way  as  noiselessly  as  he 
could,  until  at  last  they  reached  the  row  of  ceiba  trees  that  overhung 
the  settlement.  All  was  still  under  the  rosy  moon,  and  not  even  a 
night  bird  called.  All  slept  in  their  huts  or  caves,  and  not  even  a 
sentry  had  been  dispatched.  In  the  middle  of  the  village  the  communal 
fire  smoked  and  spluttered  under  its  banking  of  green  boughs.  Bloo 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  Tsarl’s  shoulder  and  whispered  to  him. 

”  Forward  !  ”  growled  the  Tsarl,  swinging  the  axe. 

Then  for  a  moment  could  be  seen  running  across  the  sand  in  straight 
line  the  eighteen  men,  each  one  dragging  his  spear,  so  that  he  might 
not  be  encumbered,  the  Tsarl  running  some  paces  in  front,  and  Bloo, 
general  and  intelligence  of  all,  some  paces  behind  the  fore.  At  his 
word  the  straight  line  took  an  eastern  slant,  so  as  to  draw  parallel  with 
the  line  of  huts  along  the  river.  The  bare  feet  were  noiseless  upon  the 
sand,  and  there  was  no  metal  to  clink ;  thus  it  was  a  line  of  moonlit 
ghosts,  casting  upon  the  white  sand  shadows  black  as  china  ink,  running 
towards  the  settlement.  Releasing  a  general  shout,  it  flung  it.self  upon 
the  huts. 

Every  hut  being  open  to  the  air,  at  once  one  or  two  of  the  Tsarl’s 
soldiers  rushed  into  each  hut  with  upraised  axe,  striking  blindly  in  the 
darkness  at  .some  figures  that  rose  up  with  a  cry.  There  were  moments 
of  conflict  when  the  sleeping  man,  near  whose  head  the  blow  descended, 
rose  up  and  faced  his  antagonist,  falling  upon  the  floor  of  the  hut,  and 
rolling  there  with  him  in  a  grapple  made  more  deadly  by  the  darkness. 
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by  the  surprise,  by  the  cries  of  women,  the  wailing  of  children,  the 
crash  of  falling  axes,  overset  utensils.  Outside  the  huts  Bloo  was 
rushing  in  despair,  for  he  had  lost  control  of  his  men,  who,  now  yelling, 
had  overset  two  of  the  rickety  seaweed  walls,  burying  themselves  under 
the  ruins. 

Also,  he  could  not  find  the  Tsarl,  who  was  somewhere  fighting, 
having,  fool  that  he  was,  sought  out  Haakon,  whom  he  hated  because 
he  had  despi  tiled  him.  A  hut  dweller,  recognisable  by  his  clipped  hair 
and  beard,  came  rushing  towards  him,  his  face  streaming  with  blood, 
but  swinging  in  his  hand  an  axe,  so  big  and  so  terrible  that  Bloo  fled 
in  the  darkness,  and  ran  along  the  river  towards  the  hibiscus  groves, 
where  he  buried  himself,  with  beating  heart,  while  his  enemy  went 
crashing  and  shouting  in  the  darkness. 

If  Bloo  had  kept  control  of  his  troops  the  final  battle  of  this 
war  would  have  been  won  in  the  first  ten  minutes,  but  the  Tsarl  in  his 
madness  was  engaged  with  Haakon  in  a  fight  that  was  to  last  a  long 
time,  a  fight  where  the  blows  of  axes  occasionally  fell  upon  heads 
without  seeming  to  daunt  so  great  a  ferocity.  Also  four  huts,  of 
which  one  contained  the  household  of  Dzon  and  another  that  of  Sandy, 
had  been  left  unattacked,  so  that,  understanding  what  had  happened, 
half  a  dozen  plain  dwellers  managed  to  arm  themselves,  and  by  the 
light  of  the  central  fire  to  run  to  the  rescue  of  the  settlement.  There, 
in  the  midst  of  strife,  the  men  of  Tsarl  had  lost  their  heads,  and 
given  way  to  instinct.  Instead  of  killing,  they  w'ere  now  capturing 
girls,  and,  as  Dzon  and  Sandy  drew  near  the  scene  of  conflict,  a  bush 
of  spears  confronted  them,  while  screaming  and  weeping  girls  behind 
this  bush  were  being  dragged  away,  each  man  conducting  one  by  her 
long  hair.  The  army  of  Tsarl  had  lost  only  one  man,  who  now  lay,  his 
skull  cloven,  in  front  of  the  slowly  withdrawing  bush  of  spears,  which 
Dzon,  Sandy,  and  four  more  followed  as  if  drawn,  unable  to  attack, 
unable  to  let  their  enemy  withdraw'.  The  eyes  of  Dzon  were  full  of 
tears  of  shame,  while  Geoff,  raging  at  his  side,  could  only  swing  towards 
his  enemy  angry,  empty  hands.  If  Bloo  had  then  emerged  from  the 
hiding  place  w'here  he  lay,  his  teeth  chattering,  his  limbs  without 
strength,  the  soldiers  of  the  Tsarl  would  have  turned  upon  Dzon  and 
massacred  his  little  company.  But  their  minds  w'ere  full  of  victory,  they 
were  no  longer  angry,  but  amused,  and  laughed  as  they  withdrew, 
telling  themselves  that  they  had  taken  five  prisoners,  young  booty, 
object  to  them  of  any  raid. 

So  at  last,  when  the  raiding  expedition  disappeared  in  the  hills,  Dzon 
and  his  followers  returned  to  the  settlement,  w'here  the  w'ailing  of  women 
and  the  angry  cries  of  men  rose,  as  daylight  increased,  and  the  damage 
was  realised.  The  walls  of  four  huts  had  been  upset.  Five  girls,  all 
under  the  age  of  fourteen,  had  been  snatched  away,  Haakon  was 
dying,  his  skull  battered  in  by  the  blows  of  the  Tsarl.  Little  Ovgretel 
and  a  big  boy  called  Tose  w'ere  also  dead,  and  five  more  were  wounded. 
Wounds,  too,  appeared  upon  the  heads  and  flanks  of  women,  one  of 
whom  had  been  killed.  Then  came  the  final  humiliation  of  Home  City. 
While  they  went  about  the  ruins,  seeking  the  wounded,  some  of  whom 
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lay  buried  under  the  fallen  walls,  there  rose  up  near  the  fire  a  familiar 
figure.  It  was  the  Tsarl.  With  the  supreme  insolence  of  the  strong, 
he  had  stayed  hidden  behind  a  fallen  hut,  listening  with  amusement 
to  the  cries  and  the  tears.  Now  he  walked  past  a  group  of  city 
dwellers,  who  were  too  paralysed  by  surprise  and  fear  to  cry  out,  until 
he  had  drawn  away.  Only  at  last  did  Tony  collect  enough  energy  to 
cry  out  to  his  fellows  and  bid  them  with  him  attack  the  Tsarl.  But 
they  could  not  attack  him ;  he  withdrew  slowly,  turning  rJund  every 
few  paces  and  steadying  in  his  hand  the  axe  flecked  with  blood.  His 
hair  was  unbound  by  the  struggle,  his  red  beard  flew  about  his  shoulders, 
there  was  blood  upon  his  hands  and  breast,  and  a  smile  upon  his  lips 
which  caused  the  little  party  of  city  dwellers  to  follow  him,  full  of 
desire  to  murder  him,  yet  not  daring.  They  followed  him  so  imtil  he 
reached  the  curtain  of  ceiba  trees.  There  he  suddenly  took  from  his 
belt  the  last  remaining  throwing-stick,  and  flung  it  so  that  it  struck 
Tony  upon  the  jaw,  bringing  him  unconscious  to  the  ground.  Then, 
defiantly  shouting  a  line  of  the  war  song,  he  disappeared  among  the 
trees. 

A  heavy  sadness  brooded  all  through  that  day  of  disaster  upon 
the  wrecked  city.  There  was  no  assembly  until  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Until  then  curious  groupings  about  the  dead,  the  complaints  of  the 
wounded,  and  foolish  efforts  to  rebuild  one  of  the  huts,  occupied  the 
energy  of  the  people.  Though  Home  City  disposed  of  a  force  so 
large  that  a  spirited  commander  could  have  engaged  the  retreating 
hillmen  and  immobilised  them,  while  another  force  worked  its  way  up 
the  hills  and  took  the  retreating  troop  in  flank  or  in  the  rear,  only 
wailing,  only  ineffective,  anger  operated  that  day.  The  city  dwellers 
were  free,  and,  because  they  were  free,  none  could  guide  them.  They 
were  suffering  the  greatest  evil  of  freedom,  which  is  lack  of  direction, 
and,  indeed,  in  the  afternoon,  as  the  assembly  formed,  the  greatest  sign 
of  a  democracy  in  chaos  appeared,  as  upon  large  stones  first  Dzon, 
then  Truda,  the  more  monosyllabic  Sandy,  wild  Marion,  made  speeches 
to  the  fluctuating  crowds.  All  the  unwounded  dwellers  collected  about 
these  stones,  echoing  cries  of  vengeance,  and  moving  from  orator  to 
orator,  as  their  attention  wandered,  and  as  they  came  to  expect 
more  amusement  from  one  than  the  other.  They  listened  to 
speeches  of  reason  from  Dzon,  but  broke  away  in  the  middle,  attracted 
by  the  ravings  of  Marion,  who  clamoured  for  her  child,  of  whom  she 
had  not  thought  for  many  years.  It  was  freedom,  freedom  in  its 
foolish  mood,  not  freedom  gone  mad  and  dragging  enemies  to  the 
guillotine  to  force  them  to  be  free,  but  freedom  with  a  gaping  mouth, 
staring  eyes,  freedom  to  do  nothing,  to  be  amused  by  anything,  and 
above  all  freedom  to  do  nothing  in  particular.  Even  then,  even  in 
this  extremity,  children  played  the  games  akin  to  hide-and-seek  among 
the  groups,  and  lovers  nudged  each  other  with  their  elbows,  or  enjoyed 
horseplay. 

If  the  Tsarl,  drunk  with  victory,  and  a  little  later  drunk  with  guava 
juice,  had  not  devoted  the  whole  of  that  night  and  the  next  night  to 
an  orgy,  where  about  the  hill  fire  the  captives  were  made  to  dance,  by 
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l)eing  whipped  with  prickly  boughs^  if  that  night  the  hills  had  not 
echoed  with  the  song  of  men  at  arms  sure  of  victory,  sure  of  them¬ 
selves,  if  those  had  not  been  nights  of  drunkenness  and  lust,  if  Bloo 
had  been  able  to  recapture  control  when,  still  shaking,  he  returned  to 
the  camp,  a  second  attack  would  have  driven  the  dwellers  of  Horae 
City  into  the  sea.  But  savagery  is  as  weak  when  savagery  dommates 
as  is  freedom  when  it  is  too  free. 

Towards  the  evening  Dzon  and  Sandy,  exhausted  by  speeches  that  no 
one  had  understood,  or  at  most  taken  as  a  dramatic  performance, 
withdrew  together. 

“  Sandy,”  said  Dzon,  ”  what  has  happened  must  not  happen  again.” 

”  It  must  not,”  said  Sandy. 

“  How  can  we  prevent  it?”  said  Dzon.  “  We  cannot  now  rest  and 
tell  ourselves  that  the  Tsarl  will  be  content  with  the  evil  he  has  done. 
He  will  come  again.” 

They  found  Geoff  after  a  while  lying  in  his  hut  with  a  long  gash 
upon  his  neck,  made  by  the  blow  of  a  spear.  They  sat  together  for 
nearly  three  hours,  their  minds  working  slowly,  inexperienced  in  con¬ 
flict,  unprepared  by  their  peaceful  lives  for  the  organisation  of  security. 
At  last  they  decided  that  the  men  of  the  plains  must  do  as  the  men 
of  the  hills  had  done ;  all  fit  to  carry  arms  must  be  enlisted,  and 
battle  must  be  joined  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  the  Tsarl  might  not 
come  again.  Most  of  the  night  was  occupied  in  the  enlisting  of  men,  and 
also  women,  for  the  people  of  the  plains,  having  so  long  lived  in  an 
ideal  state  of  democracy,  conceived  no  essential  difference  between 
women  and  men.  Thus,  towards  morning,  a  force  of  thirty-seven  men 
and  boys  and  twenty-two  women  had  somehow  been  armed.  But  it 
occurred  to  nobody  to  parade  them,  to  organise  them  in  any  way. 
Instead,  Marion  set  her  foot  upon  a  stone,  spoke  for  an  hour,  and 
was  much  enjoyed. 

Moreover,  the  mixed  force  of  nearly  sixty  was  curiously  smaller  than 
it  should  have  been.  Zulien  had  not  been  approached,  staying  in 
his  cave,  after  promenading  the  ruins,  and  declaring  that  here  was  the 
vengeance  of  Ankel  which  he  had  prophesied,  so  that  all  looked  upon 
him  with  superstitious  horror.  Then  he  drew  away,  and  there  echoed 
behind  him  new  imprecations,  new  promises  of  great  evil  to  come. 
Arry,  with  Ida  and  Loo,  had  disappeared.  Mord  refused  to  bear 
arms,  though  she  was  tall  and  strong,  and  Dzon,  who  spoke  with  her, 
thoughtfully  held  his  chin,  for  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  she  might 
be  coerced.  Also,  four  men  and  seven  boys  were  missing.  Though 
Dzon  sent  two  messengers  towards  the  scorched  prairies  of  the  west 
and  towards  the  eastern  beaches,  they  were  never  found.  It  was  only 
a  little  later,  and  in  the  course  of  battle,  that  the  full  measure  of  the 
victory  of  the  Tsarl  was  realised  :  those  had  deserted.  Realising  the 
defeat  of  the  city,  attracted  by  the  new  power  which  had  dawned  in 
the  south,  they  had  gone  into  the  hills  and  sent  one  of  their  number 
as  a  suppliant.  They  had  crawled  at  the  feet  of  the  Tsarl,  and  he 
had  taken  from  their  hands  the  symbolic  branch  of  guava.  Soon, 
obedient  to  the  orders  of  Bloo  and  Feodor,  who,  less  stupid  than  his 
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fellows,  took  orders  from  Bloo,  and  transmitted  them  to  the  soldiers, 
they  were  learning  how  to  run  while  dragging  their  spears,  and  how 
to  cast  the  throwing-stick  when  Bloo  called  to  them. 

Finally,  three  days  after  the  first  battle,  a  mob  of  men  and  women, 
armed  as  they  themselves  fancied,  advanced  towards  the  south.  They 
had  learnt  nothing  from  the  night  attack  which  had  begun  the  war, 
and  so  it  was  half  an  hour  after  dawn  that  the  dwellers  of  Home  City 
marshalled  themselves  for  combat.  Men,  women,  and  boys  were 
mixed,  making  a  moving  mob  of  people,  shouldering  each  other,  laugh¬ 
ing  sometimes,  realising  not  at  all  the  war  they  were  entering,  but 
anxious  to  recapture  their  missing  fellow  citizens,  as  in  any  game  of 
prisoner’s  base  children  wish  to  rescue  members  of  their  side.  Some 
carried  axes,  others  had  improvised  spears,  the  heads  of  which,  encased 
in  undried  clay,  were  to  drop  out  on  the  road.  Many  brandished  a 
shell  knife,  or  even  a  staff  of  wood.  There  were  no  leaders,  so  far 
as  could  be  determined,  except  that  Dzon,  Sandy  and  Geoff  w'ere  looked 
upon  as  influential  citizens.  Geoff,  though  suffering  severely  from  the 
spear-wound  in  his  neck,  had  insisted  upon  marching,  and  now,  as  the 
little  army  entered  the  fcwthills,  as  if  some  flicker  of  military  talent 
lived  within  him,  he  tried  to  persuade  men  and  women  to  spread  some¬ 
what,  not  to  march  in  untidy  clvunps  which  the  trees  broke  up.  But 
they  laughed  at  him.  Some  went  in  single  file,  some  two  by  two,  some 
in  groups,  and  already  many  scattered  upon  the  wings,  walking  alone 
or  even  stopping  to  eat  fruit  on  the  wayside. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  camp  of  the  Tsarl  all  the  movements  of  the  on¬ 
coming  army  were  known,  because  they  had  been  forecast.  For 
several  days  Blcx)  had  maintained  a  constant  watch  upon  the  move¬ 
ments  of  Home  City  by  means  of  sentries,  so  daring  that  they  descended 
at  twilight  and  before  dawm  to  the  fringe  of  ceiba  trees  that  overlooked 
the  settlement.  Also,  the  deserters  had  told  him  much,  and  so,  when 
the  plainsmen  advanced  according,  it  seemed,  to  their  own  plan,  it 
was  in  fact  according  to  the  plan  of  Bloo.  Within  half  an  hour  of  the 
departure  of  the  Home  City  troops  Bloo’s  runners  had  brought  to 
him  an  exact  account  of  their  number  and  direction.  Also,  about  the 
flanks  of  the  advancing  plainsmen  quiet  escorts  watched  them,  men  in 
couples,  who  determined  exactly  the  line  of  advance,  and  from  time  to 
time  detached  themselves  from  their  watch  to  run  into  the  hills  and 
report.  Thus  as  the  sun  rose  higher  Bloo  was  able  to  effect  the  move¬ 
ment  which  he  had  planned  for  two  days.  He  disposed  of  twenty-nine 
men,  as  against  a  mixed  force  of  nearly  sixty ;  also,  among  the  tw'enty- 
nine  were  the  eleven  deserters,  unreliable,  not  too  well-assured  of  their 
courage.  Again,  there  was  arrayed  against  him  the  righteous  wrath 
of  a  people.  Thus,  the  odds  which  the  young  general  encountered  were 
high  enough,  and  to  these  was  added  the  disposition  of  the  Tsarl,  who 
now  was  moody,  out  of  health,  half-sleepy,  half -ferocious,  in  the  state 
of  a  sick  beast  after,  his  three  days  of  debauchery.  As  Bloo  considered 
him,  crouching  by  the  camp  fire,  as  he  experienced  the  delight  of  his 
great  strength,  of  his  brutal  air,  he  felt,  rather  than  thought,  that  the 
memy  in  the  plains  w'as  less  dangerous  than  his  master,  that  it  would 
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do  less  harm  than  he  might  in  a  fit  of  rage,  or  in  his  constant  stupidity 
So  the  little  white-faced  man  did  as  so  many  chiefs  of  staff  have  done 
when  confronted  with  a  rollicking  commander,  with  one  who  will  take 
all  the  credit  and  contribute  none  of  the  sense.  During  these  three 
days,  while  Bloo  awaited  the  onslaught,  he  had  spoken  to  the  Tsarl 
again  and  again,  and  made  him  learn  his  part  by  heart.  Now  that  the 
moment  had  come  he  felt  anxious. 

“  Tsarl,”  he  said,  laying  his  hand  upon  the  big  shoulder,  “  wake 
up,  master,  for  the  enemy  is  near.” 

”  Let  them  be  near,”  said  the  Tsarl  sulkily.  “  When  they  come 
nearer  I  will  slay  them  all.” 

”  Tsarl,  you  must  not  sit  here.  It  is  dangerous.  Come  now,  you 
know  your  part.  Time  presses.” 

”  Dangerous?  ”  said  the  shaggy  giant,  casting  the  hand  off.  “  You 
fool !  None  is  dangerous  to  the  Tsarl.  They  meet  the  Tsarl,  and 
they  are  destroyed.  Let  them  come,  I  will  not  w'aste  time  going  to 
them.” 

The  situation  was  desperate.  Within  an  hour  the  enemy  would  arrive 
in  the  camp;  then  all  the  ferocity  of  the  Tsarl,  all  his  heroic,  animal 
courage,  would  not  avail  against  numbers;  only  order  could  do  that. 
Then  Bloo  showed  himself  fit  to  lead  men. 

”  Oh,  Tsarl,”  he  whispered,  “  sit  where  you  are  if  you  will.  You 
are  the  master  of  us  all.  I  know  that  you  are  great,  but  if  they  do 

not  find  you  in  their  path  they  will  not  know.  I  know  that  you  are 

brave,  but  if  you  do  not  withstand  the  enemy  they  will  not  know. 
Sit  on,  Tsarl,  and  let  them  think  that  you  skulk,  craven,  in  the  shelter 
of  your  camp.  Let  them  think  you  a  cow'ard.  What  does  it  matter, 
since  all  who  love  you  know  that  you  are  not?  ” 

“  Coward  !  ”  bellowed  the  Tsarl,  a  red  flush  rising  upon  his  cheeks. 
”  Do  you  call  me  coward,  Bloo?  ” 

“  Master  !  ”  cried  Bloo,  in  a  soft  voice,  seized  the  giant’s  hand  and 

kissed  it.  “  Master,  how  can  you  hurt  me  so?  I  who  know  that  you 

are  great,  greater  than  Ankel.  All  I  say  is  that  if  Dzon,  Sandy,  and 
those  who  follow  them,  enter  unopposed  into  your  country,  they  will 
think  that  you  are  afraid  of  them.  But  let  me  not  disturb  you.  Oh, 
Tsarl,  what  does  it  matter?  ” 

“  What,  indeed?  ”  roared  the  simple  chief.  “  Soon  you  shall  see. 
My  arms  !  Quick  !  I  will  soon  show  those  who  call  me  coward  whether 
I  deserve  the  name.” 

So  the  Tsarl,  suddenly  animated,  dragged  from  his  torpor  by  taunts, 
was  made  to  play  his  part.  Bloo’s  plan  was  simple ;  it  had  the  great¬ 
ness  of  simplicity. 

The  force  of  twenty-nine  was  divided.  Sixteen  were  placed  under 
the  Tsarl,  and  stood  in  the  way  of  the  invader.  Its  instructions  were 
to  maintain  its  position,  to  give  way,  if  required,  to  a  small  extent,  but 
in  no  circumstances  to  advance.  Bloo’s  object  was  to  engage  with  these 
sixteen  men  the  whole  force  of  sixty.  Meanwhile,  while  the  struggle 
developed  upon  his  chosen  front,  the  remaining  thirteen  men,  under 
the  command  of  Feodor,  would  have  marched  half  a  mile  to  the  west. 
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then  silently  descended  the  hill ;  when  they  were  assured  the  forces  of 
the  plains  were  completely  engaged  with  the  Tsarl,  they  would  fall  upon 
their  flank  or  rear,  and  thus  cast  them  into  such  disarray  that  they  would 
flee  or  be  destroyed.  Only  one  thing  did  Bloo  fear,  and  that  was  the 
temperament  of  the  Tsarl.  He  feared  that  instead  of  standing  he 
would  advance,  advance  so  gallantly  and  so  fast  that  the  plainsmen 
would  be  repulsed,  and  that  when  the  moment  came  for  the  flanking 
forces  to  deliver  their  attack  they  would  fall  upon  the  empty  air,  while 
the  men  of  the  plains  retired,  hardly  scathed,  upon  the  open  beaches, 
where  they  would  prove  too  numerous  to  be  formally  engaged. 

“  You  will  remember,  O  Tsarl,”  he  said  again  and  again.  “  You 
will?  You  promise  me?  You  will  not  advance?” 

“  Well,  well,  I  know,”  said  the  Tsarl  angrily.  “  Am  I  a  child?  ” 

“  Tsarl,  promise  me.  You  are  so  brave  that  I  fear  your  bravery. 
Promise  me  that  in  the  heat  of  battle  you  will  listen  to  me?  ” 

For  Bloo  feared  the  Tsarl  too  much  to  abandon  him  to  his  passions. 
He  intended  to  command  both  forces  as  well  as  he  could,  keeping  touch 
with  Feodor  by  means  of  tw'o  boys,  who  would  serve  as  messengers. 
He  hoped  to  be  able  to  control  the  Tsarl  and  to  prevent  his  onslaught, 
while  fixing  the  moment  for  the  attack  of  Feodor. 

Thus,  at  the  appointed  hour,  the  battle  developed.  Though  one 
might  penetrate  into  the  hills  by  many  paths  the  men  of  the  plains 
had  taken  a  road  which  the  years  had  made  traditional.  One  after 
the  other  the  flanking  sentries  ran  panting  into  the  camp,  announcing 
that  the  enemy  lay  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  Quickly  Bloo 
passed  among  his  men,  detailing  those  whom  he  had  chosen  in  advance, 
and  ordering  Feodor  to  march  towards  the  west. 

“  When  you  have  gone  so  far  that  you  can  hear  the  sounds  of  con¬ 
test,  march  on,  until  you  can  hear  no  more.  Then,  Feodor,  you  will 
be  far  enough.  Go  down  towards  the  beach,  but  only  so  far  as  three 
trees,  and  three  trees,  and  three  trees,  and  three  trees,  and  three  trees, 
and  three  trees,  and  three  trees,  laid  one  after  the  other.  Then  wait 
you  until  my  messenger  comes  and  bids  you  strike.” 

Bloo  had  overcome  the  lack  of  units  of  measurement.  He  had 
utilised  sound  and  trees  as  a  civilised  man  would  have  utilised  the 
quarter  mile, 

Feodor’s  party  left  the  camp.  They  carried  no  spears,  no  throwine- 
sticks,  but  only  axes,  since  their  rush  must  be  swift,  and  their  conflict 
at  close  quarters.  Meanwhile  the  central  force  under  the  Tsarl  was 
lined  up,  elbows  touching,  each  man  with  a  throwing-stick  ready  and 
holding  in  the  left  hand  a  spear.  With  a  beating  heart  Bloo,  as  he 
paced  up  and  down  behind  his  lines,  heard  the  breaking  of  branches 
and  the  voices  of  the  enemy.  He  could  see  the  red  head  of  the  Tsarl, 
taller  than  any  of  his  fellows,  moving  from  side  to  side  as  he  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  line,  and  Bloo  prayed  : 

"  Oh,  Ankel,  thou  who  art  the  father  of  us  all,  stand  with  us  now. 
Oh,  Ankel,  thou  dost  take  pleasure  in  warriors,  thou  dost  love  the 
mighty  blows  that  cleave,  and  the  blood  which  flows  upon  the  earth. 
Stand  by  us,  O  Ankel,  and  send  the  plagues  of  fear  into  the  hearts 
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of  the  enemy,  make  them  as  the  flying  ulwiriy  the  water  of  which  is 
weak  and  runs  away  to  sea.  Oh,  stand  by  thy  warriors,,  O  Ankel ! 
and  their  love  shall  rise  to  thee  as  the  smoke  of  their  camp  fires.  Oh, 
Ankel !  lord  of  battles  !  stand  by  us  now.” 

His  voice  was  strangled  in  his  throat,  for  he  was  afraid,  he,  the 
general,  the  man  who  could  think  though  he  could  not  strike,  and  now 
through  the  trees  he  could  see  the  faces  of  the  plainsmen.  They  came 
closer,  not  perceiving  their  enemies,  closer  still,  white  faces  and  bodies, 
groups,  lines,  and  single  soldiers.  The  Tsarl  in  his  excitement  raised 
the  arm  which  carried  the  throwing-stick,  and  only  just  in  time  did 
Bloo  catch  it : 

“  Wait,  O  Master!  Wait  so  that  you  may  not  waste  your  blow.” 

At  that  moment  the  people  of  the  plains  marched  into  the  clearing, 
and  suddenly  perceived  the  waiting  hillmen.  There  was  a  moment  of 
confusion,  there  was  an  outcry,  a  hesitation  in  their  ranks.  The  sixteen 
men  in  their  regular  line,  blocking  the  way,  motionless  and  forbidding, 
made  a  picture  which  by  its  immobility  would  have  daunted  practised 
troops.  But  the  people  of  the  plains  had  never  before  met  their  enemy 
in  a  state  of  preparation.  So  at  the  cry  of  Geoff  they  ran  across  the 
clearing,  waving  axes  and  shouting  defiance. 

Shod!  ”  shouted  Bloo,  and  at  this  signal  sixteen  throwing-sticks 
were  hurled  at  the  advancing  men.  Then,  as  screams  rose  up  from 
those  who  had  been  struck,  a  second,  a  third  discharge  was  delivered, 
and  Bloo  pressed  down  the  shoulders  of  the  Tsarl.  The  giant,  still 
obedient,  sank  to  one  knee,  resting  his  spear  upon  the  ground.  The 
others  imitated  him,  and  the  doubtfully  advancing  line  of  the  plains¬ 
men  paused,  daunted  by  this  phalanx  of  spearmen  who  silently  awaited 
their  onrush  upon  the  spreading  spears.  There  was  a  pause  during 
which  the  two  forces  considered  each  other. 

“  On,”  shouted  Geoff,  leaping  from  the  front  rank  and  waving  his 
axe. 

“  Wait,  O  chief,”  whispered  Bloo  into  the  ear  of  the  Tsarl. 

At  once  the  plainsmen  rushed  across  the  clearing  towards  the  line  of 
spears,  and  for  ten  minutes  strove  to  break  into  it,  while  Bloo,  walk¬ 
ing  behind  the  line,  spoke  to  each  man,  bidding  him  stand  steady, 
neither  to  advance  nor  retreat.  There  was  much  noise,  shouting  of  the 
plainsmen  and  screaming  of  their  women,  some  of  whom,  affrighted 
by  the  sight  of  the  spears,  had  already  run  away.  But  the  others, 
notable  among  them  the  dark  Olga,  were  animated  with  a  fury  greater 
than  that  of  the  men.  The  struggle  was  not  one  of  individual  con¬ 
flict,  for  the  spearmen  held  together,  and  the  people  of  the  plains, 
surging  about  them,  struck  at  the  spears  with  their  axes,  striving  to 
cut  them  in  two  and  to  find  before  them  defenceless  enemies.  Tt  was 
rather  dark  under  the  trees,  and  in  this  twilight  a  long  grapple  took 
place.  Cries  went  up,  as  a  spear  suddenly  found  a  mark  for  its  head 
in  the  breast  of  an  enemy,  cries  as  three  or  four  plainsmen  flung  them¬ 
selves  upon  a  spearman,  tore  away  his  lance,  and  suddenly  crushed 
him  under  the  blows  of  their  axes.  The  ground  received  a  dozen  bleed¬ 
ing  bodies  trampled  under  the  combatants’  feet. 
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Time  was  passing,  time  enough  to  give  Feodor  and  his  men  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  the  messengers  had  just  told  him  to  take.  But  the 
struggle  was  not  going  entirely  as  Bloo  had  expected,  for  the  people 
of  the  plains,  inexperienced,  were  yet  brave.  Three  of  the  spearmen 
had  fallen,  two  were  wounded ;  though  in  the  eddy  made  of  the  two 
groups  of  soldiers,  separated  by  the  sloping  lances,  death  was  harrying 
the  plains  rather  than  the  hills,  the  line  of  spearmen  was  bending.  While 
Bloo  hurriedly  caused  them  to  take  on  a  more  regular  shape,  he  had  a 
sudden  fear  that  they  might  be  overwhelmed  by  numbers  and  destroyed. 

“  Tsarl,”  said  he,  marshalling  his  reserve,  “  now  advance  slowly 
and  attack  them.” 

The  savage  chief  gave  a  bellow  of  joy  as  the  mental  thrall  was 
lifted  from  his  thick  mind,  and,  swinging  his  axe,  advanced,  followed 
by  his  men.  Trembling,  Bloo  followed  the  slowly  moving  line,  not 
realising  his  own  greatness,  not  knowing  that  he  had  done  what  any 
general  should  do;  finding  himself  too  weak  to  defend,  he  had  attacked. 
Now  the  confusion  was  complete.  The  Tsarl,  shouting  a  few  words 
of  the  war  song,  whirled  above  his  head  the  axe,  which  crashed  down 
again  and  again  upon  the  clipped  heads  of  the  plainsmen,  upon  the 
long  hair  of  their  women.  The  line  of  spearmen  was  now  undefined, 
for  they  had  thrown  their  spears  away,  smiting  only  with  the  axe. 
They  were  near  the  smoke  of  the  camp  fire,  and  this,  kept  in  with 
green  branches,  blew  black  across  the  sky,  veiling  the  conflict  in  acrid 
vapour.  Blood  was  flowing  upon  the  faces  of  half  the  combatants, 
who  now  strove  to  gain  access  to  each  other  across  the  fallen  bodies 
which  they  trampled.  And  still  the  men  of  the  hills  retired,  reduced 
to  twelve,  to  ten,  to  eight.  They  were,  in  spite  of  the  Tsarl,  who 
created  an  emptiness  about  him  with  his  axe,  being  beaten  down. 

Then  came  the  diversion.  There  was  a  crackling  upon  the  earth,  a 
breaking  of  branches,  and  the  line  of  Feodor’s  men  came  running  behind 
the  row  of  advancing  plainsmen.  Their  appearance  cast  among  the 
followers  of  Dzon  a  disarray  which,  like  a  swift  contagion,  passed  to 
nearly  all.  As  Feodor  and  his  men  swept  upon  them,  striking  at  them 
with  axes,  making  them  realise  that  they  were  hemmed  in,  screams  arose, 
the  mobbed  ranks  broke,  and,  flinging  their  arms  away,  the  people  of 
the  plains  ran  hurriedly  to  the  right  and  left,  seeking  safety.  For  a 
moment  Dzon,  Geoff,  Stoie,  and  two  more  boys  withstood  the  onrush 
of  the  Tsarl,  but,  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  the  battle,  they,  too,  tears 
in  their  eyes  and  blood  upon  their  faces,  broke  away  towards  the 
sheltering  woods. 

”  On !  ”  shouted  Bloo.  “  Pursue  them  !  Make  them  izeneerf 
Never  let  them  come  here  again.” 

It  was  too  late  to  rally  the  forces.  Already  n  semi-circle  of  the 
men  of  the  Tsarl  was  drawing  about  the  small  force  of  Dzon.  A 
flying  spear  struck  the  already  wounded  Geoff  in  the  breast,  and  he 
fell  upon  his  hands  and  knees,  hideously  coughing.  Instinctively 
Dzon,  Sandy,  with  Donal  and  two  more,  followed  by  three  boys,  ran 
under  a  shower  of  throwing  sticks.  They  ran  for  the  ceiba  trees, 
where  at  least  there  would  be  shelter,  and  as  they  entered  the  welcome 
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shade,  a  flying  spear  struck  Donal  in  the  shoulder.  He  groaned  and 
paused,  holding  to  a  tree  trunk  with  his  other  hand. 

“  Come,”  shouted  Sandy.  “  It  is  nothing.” 

”  I  can’t  walk,”  said  Donal. 

“  Come,”  said  Dzon.  ”  We  cannot  leave  you,  for  they  will  slay 
you.  You  are  hit  in  the  arm,  you  can  walk.” 

Fortunately  the  men  of  Tsarl  had  scattered  after  the  small  boys, 
and  only  the  screams  of  women,  the  sounds  of  conflict,  penetrated  into 
the  dark  wood.  The  three  were  alone ;  the  rest  of  their  party  were 
already  breaking  'their  way  after  them,  a  little  to  the  right,  so  they 
went  uphill  some  two  hundred  yards,  Donal  walking  between  them,  the 
spear  having  fallen  from  the  wound. 

“  Courage,”  whispered  Sandy,  holding  him  close.  “  A  little  further 
and  we  are  safe.” 

”  Courage,”  said  Dzon,  supporting  him.  So  they  went  on,  Donal 
in  their  grasp  growing  every  moment  more  heavy.  His  feet  began  to 
falter,  then  to  drag,  and  suddenly  he  collapsed  in  their  arms. 

“  Oh,  Donal!  Donal!  ”  cried  Sandy,  falling  to  his  knees. 

He  held  in  his  arms  the  blood-stained  form  of  the  man  who  had 
been  his  companion  since  birth,  his  brother.  He  did  not  know  that 
he  was  his  brother,  for  this  meant  nothing  to  him,  but  now  desperately 
he  clasped  him  in  his  arms:  “  Oh,  Donal,”  he  wailed,  ”  do  not  be 
izeneer.  It  is  Sandy.  Look  at  me,  Donal.  Donal,  open  your  eyes.” 

Dzon  stood  above  them,  helplessly.  He  too  suffered,  for  this  had 
been  a  friend,  but  he  did  not  suffer  as  did  Sandy.  The  hard,  silent 
Scot  had  never  until  then  known  how  much  he  had  loved  Donal,  how 
close  he  with  Winnie,  Donal,  and  Phoebe  had  lived. 

“  Oh,  Donal,”  he  wailed  again,  “  Donal,  do  not  be  izeneer." 

There  was  silence  about  them ;  not  even  the  cry  of  a  bird  broke 
through  the  clearing.  The  merciless  and  lovely  sun  fell  in  shafts 
through  trees  stained  with  the  crimson  and  the  mauve  of  the  living 
blossoms.  It  came  to  Sandy  with  horror  that  all  this  was  alive,  that 
the  blossoms  grew  in  the  warmth,  that  all  about  him  was  happy,  living 
beasts,  peccari  suckling  their  young,  monkeys  chattering  in  the  trees 
and  eating  fruit,  even  quiet,  secret  snakes,  while  Donal  was  dying. 

So  he  held  him  in  a  grip  so  passionate  that  the  dying  man  opened 
his  eyes.  They  looked  into  each  other’s  eyes,  these  two,  so  alike 
in  their  olive  skins,  their  dark  hair  where  ran  a  tint  of  red,  their 
freckled  cheeks.  Donal  tried  to  speak,  coughed,  coughed  again,  but 
the  gaze  in  his  brother’s  eyes  animated  him  so  that  he  tried  to  smile. 
His  trembling  hand  weakly  closed  upon  that  of  Sandy. 

“  Sandy,  illadia,"  he  whispered.  Then  his  eyes  slowly  closed,  and 
his  head  sank  to  his  shoulder;  he  was  dead.  The  sounds  on  the  right 
grew  more  pronounced,  branches  broke,  and  the  small  party  which  had 
escaped,  numbering  Elnor  and  a  few  others,  came  close. 

Donal !  ”  cried  Sandy,  and  again  ”  Donal  !  ”  as  if  the  passionate 
accents  of  his  voice  could  arouse  the  dead. 

”  Oh,  he  hjzeneer,"  cried  Elnor.  There  were  tears  in  her  voice 
For  a  moment,  all  in  silence  considered  the  man  who  lay  still.  Then, 
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as  the  sounds  of  conflict  were  carried  to  them  upon  the  wind,  Elnor 
laid  her  hand  upon  Sandy’s  shoulder:  “Sandy,”  she  whispered, 
“come.  They  are  still  near.  Come,  we  cannot  stay.” 

But  the  Scot  did  not  hear.  Still  he  knelt  upon  the  ground,  his 
arms  about  his  brother,  his  hand  held  in  the  dead  man’s  grasp.  At 
last  he  said  : 

“  Izeneer?  ”  Then,  with  an  effect  of  suddenness  which  made  the 
others  start,  he  raised  his  head  towards  the  sky  and  began  a  long  modu¬ 
lated  wail,  a  wail  without  words,  a  long  invocation  of  pain,  a  cry  of 
pain,  a  lament.  Lost  upon  an  island  in  the  Carribbean  Sea,  like  a 
Highlander  in  his  glen,  Sandy  keened  his  dead.  It  seemed  to  last 
a  long  time,  but  the  hideous  cry,  like  that  of  a  dog  baying  the  moon, 
affected  the  nerves  of  the  islanders,  so  that  almost  at  once  Dzon  seized 
Sandy  by  the  shoulder  and  forced  him  to  rise. 

“  Come,”  he  said,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  while  Elnor  stood  on 
the  other  side:  “come,  they  pursue  us.” 

And  so  they  led  him  away.  The  long,  modulated  wail  rose  and 
fell  as  he  stared  before  him,  perhaps  not  aware  that  he  walked,  and 
still  thinking  that  he  held  in  his  arms  the  form  which  he  had  loved 
so  well. 

The  rout  was  completed,  and  all  that  day  the  men  of  the  hills 
roved  their  territory,  discovering  here  a  man  whom  they  slew,  there 
a  woman  whom  they  did  not  spare.  In  a  hollow  they  found  some  young 
girl,  who  was  dragged  to  the  camp  of  the  Tsarl,  and  tied  by  the  hair 
to  a  small  tree.  Towards  evening  Bloo  collected  his  worn  but  happy 
hordes,  and  led  them  to  Home  City,  w^here  about  the  deserted  fire 
little  boys  and  girls  sat  weeping,  w'aiting  for  the  decision  of  the 
master.  The  Tsarl  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  and  in  his 
anger  would  have  slain  them  all,  but  Bloo  persuaded  him  that  a  chief 
such  as  he  desired  many  followers. 

“  They  shall  carry  the  guava  branch  to  you,”  said  he. 

Thus,  in  the  twilight,  was  seen  a  barbaric  sight,  a  sight  yet  not 
so  barbaric.  The  Tsarl  sat  upon  a  large  stone,  his  red  hair  matted 
with  sweat,  his  breast  dyed  with  clotted  blood.  Before  him  passed 
a  long  procession,  a  few  men  spared,  many  more  women,  all  the  young 
girls  of  the  settlement,  the  children,  too.  Each  one  laid  before  him, 
as  before  Ankel  himself,  and  held  up  to  his  negligent  hand  the 
symbolic  branch  of  guava  tree.  He  sat  in  rude  majesty,  dark  against 
the  setting  sun,  and  the  walls  of  the  conquered  city  w'ere  dyed  red 
with  his  triumph  :  the  sun  set  for  him. 

While  he  sat  so,  unquestioned  master  of  the  island,  Bloo  collected 
a  few  soldiers  to  post  in  the  east  and  the  west,  to  make  sure  that 
even  now  victory  should  not  be  snatched  by  folly  from  his  craven, 
clever  hands. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  darkness,  a  small  party  had  fled,  a  small  party 
which  contained  all  that  w'as  left  of  the  civilisation  of  Home  City, 
a  pathetic  group  comprising  only  four  men,  Dzon,  the  silent  and  remote 
Sandy,  Bob  and  Tony,  the  latter  half  stupefied  by  the  blow  of  the 
throwing  stick  from  which  he  had  recovered  only  towards  the  end  of 
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the  battle;  only  one  woman,  Elnor;  Ovtrude,  a  girl  of  fourteen,  and 
Ovdonal,  son  of  Donal,  so  named  after  two  of  the  children  of  Phoebe 
had  been  called  Ovphoebe.  Also  there  was  Stole,  the  only  surviving 
child  of  Elnor  and  Dzon;  Ovelna,  the  girl,  was  now  the  captive  of 
the  Tsarl,  and  Ovelna,  the  boy,  was  dead.  These,  in  their  despair, 
v/ere  quickly  marching  towards  the  west,  towards  the  scorched  prairies, 
where  perhaps  there  was  no  food,  but  where  at  least  there  was  safety. 
They  were  going  to  the  desert.  As  they  went,  Dzon  walked  ahead, 
finding  his  way  by  the  sun,  which  now  was  slowly  setting;  behind 
came  Sandy,  still  watched  by  Elnor,  who  from  time  to  time  looked  into 
his  face,  appalled  by  its  rigidity.  At  times  she  fondled  his  arm, 
making  a  sound  destined  to  comfort  him.  Behind  came  the  boys  and 
the  girl ;  at  last,  sometimes  tottering,  Tony,  still  half-stupefied,  and 
helped  by  Bob.  Dzon  was  very  conscious  of  this  straggling  procession, 
all  that  was  left  of  what  he  had  created,  and  he  thought : 

“  This  is  the  end.  Geoff  is  dead,  brave,  fighting  Geoff  is  dead. 
Donal  is  dead,  good  Donal  who  loved  Sandy  so  well,  he  is  dead.  Dead 
my  son,  and  my  daughter  the  toy  of  the  Tsarl.  Many  more  are  dead, 
and  the  hand  of  the  Tsarl  lies  heavy  upon  the  heads  of  the  maidens. 
The  light  which  destroys  is  about  the  huts  which  my  hands  have 
raised.  Now  they  drink  of  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  they  dance,  they 
are  masters — Ankel  has  deserted  us.”  For  a  moment,  as  he  walked 
towards  the  west,  he  raised  his  spear  towards  Ankel  and  asked  why 
he  had  been  smitten  so.  “  Oh,  Ankel,”  said  Dzon,  within  his  heart, 
“  where  have  we  failed?  Have  we  not  loved  you,  though  you  spoke 
not  to  us?  Have  we  not  worshipped  you,  though  you  gave  us  no 
sign?  Have  we  not  feared  you — feared  your  wrath?  Speak,  Ankel, 
and  tell  me  where  I  have  sinned.” 

He  looked  about  him  into  the  thinning  forest,  looked  up  towards  the 
crashing  blue  of  the  sky  :  “  Speak,  Ankel,  O  Ankel,  make  yourself 
visible  to  me,  or  you  are  as  if  you  were  not?  Speak,  Ankel  !  Speak  !  ” 

There  was  no  reply,  no  hope.  They  marched  into  the  waste,  and 
towards  twilight  struck  the  fringe  of  burnt  grasses  and  wasted  cactus 
which  heralded  the  prairie.  They  took  with  them  so  much  as  they 
could  carry  of  banana  stems  laden  with  fruit,  and  they  found  a  little 
water  in  a  thin  stream  which  flowed  from  the  hills  to  the  south.  So 
they  passed  into  the  burnt  land,  so  they  passed  through  it,  until  they 
came  out  on  the  furthest  western  point  of  the  island,  after  a  march 
of  another  day,  in  the  spot  where  into  a  creek  poured  a  thin  stream, 
where  grew  only  a  little  fruit,  where  a  malevolent  tide  washed  up 
only  a  little  seaweed.  They  could  not  rebuild  huts ;  they  must  go  a 
long  distance  to  find  grasses  with  which  to  weave  nets.  So,  as  if 
Ankel  were  ironic,  it  was  the  men  of  the  plains  who  now  made  rude 
shelters  by  bending  boughs,  while  the  men  of  the  Tsarl  drank  and 
ate  among  the  huts  of  the  civilised  city. 

Sandy  had  taken  no  part  in  the  installation.  He  was  quiet ;  he 
helped,  when  told  to,  to  draw  down  boughs  and  to  lash  them  into 
place ;  but  the  bright  constructive  spirit  was  dulled  for  a  while.  There 
was  nothing  save  poverty,  little  food,  little  shelter,  and  yet  no  cer- 
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tainty  that  the  ranging  bands  of  the  Tsarl  would  not  yet  come  to  this 
remote  spot,  with  spears  in  their  hands  and  murder  in  their  hearts. 

On  the  third  evening,  as  Dzon  sat  idly  on  the  banks  of  the  small 
river,  looking  out  over  a  greenish  sea,  there  came  to  him  Ovdonal  and 
Ovtrude,  hand  in  hand.  He  smiled  at  them.  He  liked  Ovdonal, 
who  had  the  olive  skin  and  freckles  of  his  father. 

“  What  would  you  with  me?  ”  he  asked. 

“  Oh,  Dzon,”  said  the  boy,  who  was  nearly  fifteen,  “  here  is 
Ovtrude,  and  I  love  her  well.  I  would  be  joined  to  her.” 

‘‘  Joined?  ”  said  Dzon  bitterly.  ”  Why  do  you  seek  to  make  more 
misery?  Your  children  are  accursed  and  your  children’s  children.” 

”  Oh,  Dzon,”  said  the  boy,  “  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  for  we 
have  no  children.  I  love  her  well,  and,  Dzon,  she  loves  me;  Ovtrude, 
do  you  not?  ” 

The  girl  was  fair-haired,  though  dark-skinned,  and  she  slightly 
flushed  :  “  Yes,  Dzon,  it  is  so.” 

Then  the  embittered  man  perceived  a  trail  of  beauty,  a  trail  of  hope 
in  these  two  who,  in  the  midst  of  disaster,  loved  each  other  well.  In 
fact,  it  made  him  ironic  : 

”  Oh,  Ovdonal,”  he  said,  ”  and  you,  Ovtrude,  what  is  it  to  you 
that  the  Tsarl  is  master  of  all?  What  is  it  to  you  that  so  many  are 
dead,  and  that  the  brute  reigns  when  men  are  fallen?  What  is  it 
to  you  that  all  hope,  all  happiness,  is  dead,  if  only  you  have  one 
another?  ” 

The  answer  of  Ovtrude  was  sublime  : 

“  Nothing,  O  Dzon,  so  long  as  we  have  each  other.” 

Tears  came  into  Dzon’s  eyes,  tears  half  of  anguish  and  half  of 
delight :  here  in  this  everlasting  hope,  in  this  enduring  love,  in  this 
strange  capacity  of  men  and  women  to  value  each  other  more  than 
empires  was  perhaps  the  seed  of  another  time. 

”  Stand  before  me,”  he  said.  “  Take  each  other  by  the  hand,  and 
declare  that  you  join  yourselves  to  each  other,  excluding  all  others, 
and  for  all  time.” 

“So  do  we  do,”  replied  those  two,  looking  up  towards  him. 

A  little  later,  when  Elnor  saw  the  tears  upon  the  eyelashes  of  Dzon, 
she  dragged  his  head  down  to  her  breast,  and  sat  rocking  him  for  a 
long  time,  holding  him  close,  stroking  his  rough  hair,  assured  that 
in  all  the  world  there  was  nothing  save  herself  and  Dzon.  She  was 
happy.  And  though  the  man  was  not  happy,  because  women  always 
mean  less  to  men  than  men  to  women,  yet  the  warmth  and  the  softness 
of  her,  the  encompassing,  gentle  arms,  made  him  for  a  moment  believe 
that  the  death  of  his  people,  the  fall  of  his  kingdom,  were  nothing 
by  the  side  of  anything  so  priceless  as  Elnor ’s  enduring  love. 


{To  be  continued.) 
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PIRATES,  HIGHWAYMEN,  AND  OTHER  CRIMINALS 
By  S.  M.  Ellis 

The  Eternal  Boy  in  Man  is  evidenced  by  the  lasting  interest  that 
adults  take  in  the  histories  of  pirates  and  highwaymen — that  is,  all 
adults  gifted  with  imagination,  for  no  doubt  there  are  some  dull  souls 
who  find  no  romance  in  Rookwood  and  Treasure  Island-,  who  feel  no 
thrill  at  thought  of  the  passengers  in  the  lumbering  coach  when,  on 
the  loneliest  part  of  the  heath,  in  the  dark  o’  the  moon,  they 
hear  the  thudding  cloop-clop  of  a  horse  advancing  at  the  gallop;  who 
experience  no  excitement  as  the  great  hull  of  a  suspicious-looking  craft 
looms  up  in  the  dusk,  and  the  dreaded  black  flag  is  all  too  plainly 
fluttering  above  a  phosphorescent  sea.  For  such  as  these  Captain 
Charles  Johnson’s  History  of  the  Pirates  will  have  no  appeal :  but  from 
the  far  larger  number  of  people,  whose  romantic  instincts  are  not 
atrophied,  there  will  be  welcome  for  a  reprint  of  this  classic, ‘  written 
by  an  actual  pirate,  and  now  produced  in  the  fine  manner  associated 
with  the  Cayme  Press.  Further,  this  edition  offers  a  great  many  clever 
illustrations,  by  Alexina  Ogilvie,  which  carry  on  the  tradition  of 
eighteenth  century  work  in  a  remarkably  able  manner. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Gosse,  who  contributes  a  preface  to  this 
edition  (the  first  appeared  in  1724  and  the  penultimate  two  years  later), 
attaches  authenticity  to  Captain  Johnson’s  records,  for  in  the  past  it 
was  believed  that  some  considerable  portion  of  invention  went  to  their 
composition;  but  Mr.  Gosse  now  says:  “  From  time  to  time  old  docu¬ 
ments  have  proved  his  good  faith.  Many  of  the  incidents  hitherto 
looked  upon  as  imaginary  are  found  all  to  be  absolutely  accurate  both 
in  date  and  circumstance.” 

The  picturesque  Captain  Avery  is  the  subject  of  the  first  memoir, 
and  his  life  presents  all  the  traditional  glamour  of  piracy.  As  befitted 
a  great  adventurer,  he  was  born  near  Plymouth;  and,  when  a  mate, 
commandeered  the  ship  he  was  serving  on,  and  put  the  captain  ashore. 
His  most  famous  exploit  was  the  capture,  off  the  Arabian  coast,  of  one 
of  the  Great  Mogul’s  ships,  “  and  there  were  in  her  several  of  the 
greatest  Persons  of  his  Court,  among  whom  it  was  said  was  one  of  his 
daughters,  who  were  going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  they  were 
carrying  with  them  rich  offerings  to  present  at  the  Shrine  of  Mahomet. 
They  had  with  them  all  their  slaves  and  attendants,  their  rich  habits 
and  jew'els,  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  great  sums  of  money 
to  defray  the  charges  of  their  journey  by  land ;  wherefore  the  plunder 
got  by  this  prize  is  not  easily  computed.”  Legend  asserted  that  Avery 

(i)  A  General  History  of  the  Pirates,  by  Captain  Charles  Johnson.  Edited,  with 
a  Preface,  by  Philip  Gosse.  Adorned  with  cuts  by  Alexina  Ogilvie.  (Philip 
Sainsbury,  The  Cayme  Press,  30s.) 
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married  the  captured  daughter  of  the  Great  Mogul,  “  and  that  he  had 
by  her  many  children,  living  in  great  Royalty  and  State.”  He  became 
a  Prince  among  Pirates,  and  a  play  was  writ  upon  him  called  The 
Successful  Pyrate.  Nevertheless,  after  many  vicissitudes,  he  returned 
to  his  native  Devon  to  die,  “  not  being  worth  as  much  as  would  buy 
him  a  coffin.”  S/c  transit  gloria  oceani. 

Most  terrible  of  the  pirates  was  Edward  Teach,  “  Black-Beard,” 
a  Bristol  man,  who  flourished  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  : — 

Captain  Teach  assumed  the  cognomen  of  Black-Beard  from  that  large  quantity 
of  hair  which,  like  a  frightful  meteor,  covered  his  whole  face  and  frightened 
America  more  than  any  comet  that  has  appeared  there  for  a  long  time.  His 
beard  was  black,  which  he  suffered  to  grow  of  an  extravagant  length ;  as  to 
breadth,  it  came  up  to  his  eyes ;  he  was  accustomed  to  twist  it  with  ribbons,  in 
small  tails,  after  the  manner  of  our  Ramilies  Wiggs,  and  turn  them  about  his 
ears.  In  time  of  action  he  wore  a  sling  over  his  shoulders,  with  three  brace  of 
pistols,  hanging  in  holsters  like  bandoliers,  and  stuck  lighted  matches  under  his 
hat,  and  his  eyes  naturally  looking  fierce  and  wild,  made  him  altogether  such  a 
figure  that  imagination  cannot  form  an  idea  of  a  Fury  from  Hell  to  look  more 
frightful. 

‘‘  Black-Beard  ”  was  so  affiliated  to  the  realms  of  Pluto  that  on  one 
occasion  he  made  a  hell  of  his  own  in  the  hold,  for,  after  closing 
up  all  the  hatches,  he  set  fire  to  several  pots  of  brimstone.  A  mysterious 
personage  on  his  ship  was  taken  by  his  crew  to  be  Apollyon  in  propria 
persona.  ”  Black-Beard  ”  met  his  death  valiantly  in  a  fight  with  a 
King’s  ship,  and  he  received  twenty-five  wounds  before  he  fell  dead. 

Stevenson  was  indebted  to  Johnson’s  History  of  the  Pirates  for  some 
of  the  characters  and  names  of  Treasure  Island.  Thus,  Israel  Hands 
was  the  master  of  ”  Black-Beard’s  ”  ship,  and  a  friend  and  companion 
pirate  of  the  notorious  Captain  England  was  evidently  the  original  of 
Long  John  Silver,  for  this  “  Fellow  with  a  terrible  pair  of  whiskers, 
and  a  wooden  leg,  being  stuck  round  with  pistols,  comes  swearing  and 
vapouring  upon  the  quarter-deck.” 

There  were  at  least  two  women  pirates,  and  their  histories  are  the 
most  curious  in  Johnson’s  records.  Mary  Read  passed  as  a  man,  but 
her  sex  was  discovered  owing  to  the  other  female  pirate,  Anne  Bonny, 
falling  in  love  with  her ;  in  the  belief  that  Mary  was  a  handsome  young 
man,  Anne  Bonny  took  opportunity  to  convince  her  friend  that  she 
herself  was  without  doubt  a  woman.  Later,  Mary  Read  fell  in  love 
with  a  genuine  young  man,  and  he  having  a  duel  on  hand  with  a 
dangerous  adversary,  in  which  he  was  likely  to  lose  his  life,  Mary 
Read  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  alarming  foe,  fought  him,  and  killed 
him  two  hours  before  the  time  appointed  for  his  duel  with  her  lover. 
-Mary  Read  was  tried  for  murder  and  condemned  to  death,  but  proving 
to  be  with  child  her  execution  was  respited.  This  did  not  restore  her 
to  the  youth  she  loved  so  well,  for  she  died  of  fever  in  prison. 

The  story  of  the  birth  of  Anne  Bonny  is  a  romance  in  itself,  with 
suggestions  of  Cervantes,  Boccaccio,  Fielding,  and  Les  Contes  Drola- 
tiques  of  Balzac.  She  became  a  violent,  fierce  woman,  and  only 
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escaped  execution  for  the  same  reason  as  Mary  Read,  namely,  that  she 
was  with  child  at  the  time  of  her  trial.  These  Amazonian  pirates, 
despite  their  assumed  virility  and  sanguinary  cruelty,  thus  saved  their 
lives  by  the  gentle  plea  of  motherhood. 

Although  romance  writers  have  dallied  with  the  idea  of  a  female 
highwayman,  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  genuine  example  in  all  the  annals 
of  The  Newgate  Calendar.  Women  of  criminal  instincts  seem  to  have 
specialised  in  murder,  rather  than  robbery,  through  the  ages,  ever  since 
Jael  killed  the  sleeping  Sisera  by  hammering  a  nail  through  his  temples 
into  the  ground — a  method  of  despatch  which  has  never  been  repeated, 
so  far  as  records  go.  If  a  criminal  census  could  be  taken  over  many 
centuries  I  fancy  murderesses  would  be  found  to  be  as  numerous  as 
murderers. 

These  reflections  are  aroused  by  a  browsing  through  five  volumes  of 
The  Newgate  Calendar  '  now  reissued  with  all  the  concomitants  of  super¬ 
fine  typography.  The  editor  has  selected  his  menu  from  the  feasts  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  old  hagiographers  of  The  Newgate  Calendar,  such  as 
Captain  Alexander  Smith,  who  wrote  in  1719;  our  pirate  friend,  Cap¬ 
tain  Charles  Johnson,  who  published  his  companion  book  on  highway¬ 
men  and  murderers  in  1734;  The  Tyburn  Chronicle  of  1768;  The 
Malefactors'  Register  of  1796;  George  Barrow’s  Celebrated  Trials, 
1825  ;  The  Newgate  Calendar,  by  Andrew  Knapp  and  William  Baldwin, 
1826;  and  Camden  Pelham’s  Chronicles  of  Crime,  1841.  The  editor 
has  overlooked  some  smaller  compilations,  like  The  British  Tribunal 
for  ifSg,  “  containing  the  most  remarkable  Trials  for  Street  and  High¬ 
way  Robberies,  Murder,  Private  Stealing,  Libels,  Forgery,  Rapes, 
Adultery,  etc.,  etc.”  Incidentally,  it  may  be  observed,  this  reissue 
does  not  justify  its  title  of  The  Complete  Newgate  Calendar,  for  it 
eliminates  all  the  cases  which  can  be  classified  as  ”  Sexual  Offences  ” — 
an  elimination  which  some  may  think  rather  supererogatory  in  the  case 
of  a  privately  printed  work,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  such  cases  are 
over-fully  reported  in  the  newspapers  of  to-day.  To  the  student  of 
human  nature,  all  its  failings  and  vices  and  crimes  must  have  an  equal 
interest  and  value  with  its  graces  and  virtues,  and  noble  acts  of  self- 
sacrifice,  for  it  is  this  strange  combination  of  good  and  evil,  this  eternal 
combat  of  warring  instincts  and  inclinations,  inherent  in  every  living 
soul,  that  form  the  most  powerful  and  pregnant  springs  of  action  in 
that  strange  mystery  we  call  mankind.  Therefore,  records  of  crime 
and  human  weakness  are  not  to  be  dismissed  as  mere  panderings  to 
unpleasant  minds,  for  they  have  their  authentic  and  valuable  place  in 
the  correct  presentation  of  history,  and  are  curiously  linked  with  the 
allure  of  topography. 

I  do  not  profess  to  understand  the  absurd,  arbitrary  example  of 
”  public  opinion  ”  which  pronounces  interest  in  an  ancient  crime  to 
be  fitting  and'  laudable,  and  interest  in  a  recent  crime  to  be  morbid  and 


(i)  The  Complete  Newgate  Calendar.  Collated  and  edited  by  G.  T.  Crook.  In 
five  volumes.  (Privately  printed  for  the  Navarre  Society,  23,  New  Oxford  Street, 
W.C.i.  £2  js.  6d.) 
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repwehensible.  We  are  encouraged  to  visit  the  Tower  of  London  and 
see  the  cells  where  the  little  Princes  were  murdered  and  Clarence 
perished  in  his  apocryphal  butt  of  malmsey,  and  at  Holyrood  we  can 
see  the  cabinet  where  Rizzio  was  barbarously  stabbed  to  death :  but  it 
is  morbid  and  wrong  to  gaze  at  even  the  exterior  of  39,  Hilldrop  Crescent 
and  a  certain  bungalow  near  Eastbourne.  It  is  of  archaeological  benefit 
to  examine  Colonel  Blood’s  daggers,  the  Tower  axe,  and  terrible  imple¬ 
ments  of  torture  used  in  England,  as  well  as  in  Nuremberg  :  but  only 
serious  students  of  criminology  are  expected  to  visit  the  museum  in 
Scotland  Yard,  where  are  preserved  lethal  weapons  used  in  more  modern 
instances  of  cruelty  and  death.  Those  persons  who  looked  at  Mahon’s 
grim  saucepans  are  regarded  as  disgusting  degenerates.  Still,  these 
seekers  after  sensation,  these  morbid  curiosity  hunters  (as  their  accusers 
would  designate  them)  can  claim  an  illustrious  patron  in  the  person 
of  Walter  Scott.  There  is  good  evidence  to  prove  that  he  witnessed 
the  execution,  in  Edinburgh,  of  Burke,  in  January,  1829,  and  without 
doubt  he  went  specially  out  of  his  way  to  visit  Gill’s  Hill,  in- Hert¬ 
fordshire,  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Weare  by  Thurtell,  in  1824,  for 
Scott  fully  describes  the  place  and  his  views  about  the  crime  in  his 
diary.  May  28th,  1828.  This  murder  was  a  singularly  sordid  one, 
without  any  historical  values  for  Scott,  but  it  has  become  a  famous  one 
owing  to  its  interest  for  literary  men.  It  caused  Carlyle’s  phrases  of 
“  Gigmania  ”  and  “  Gigmanity  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and  Borrow,  among 
others,  alluded  to  it  in  their  writings;  and  the  ballad  of  Mr.  Weare 
“  wot  lived  in  Lyon’s  Inn  ”  is  as  immortal  as  Chevy  Chase. 

Literature  has  always  been  indebted  to  the  annals  of  crime,  and  inter¬ 
ested  in  criminals.  It  is  needless  to  specify  how  dramatists  such  as 
Shakspere  and  Marlowe  were  inspired  by  historical  crimes  and  other 
tragedies.  To  come  to  more  recent  times,  George  Borrow  stated  that  he 
first  learned  to  write  good  and  genuine  English  from  a  study  of  The 
Newgate  Calendar  when  he  was  preparing  his  own  early  work.  Celebrated 
Trials  and  Remarkable  Cases  of  Criminal  J uris prudence  from  the  Earliest 
Records  to  the  Year  1825,  in  six  volumes.  Dickens  was  very  glad  to  see 
Wainewright,  the  poisoner,  in  Newgate  Prison,  and  his  short  story. 
Hunted  Down,  was  based  on  an  incident  of  that  arch-criminal’s  career; 
Oliver  Twist  is  largely  concerned  with  thieves,  and  murder  looms  in 
Edxvin  Drood,  Bleak  House,  and  Martin  Chuzzlewit.  Sheridan  Le 
Fanu,  Wilkie  Collins,  Miss  Braddon,  and  their  countless  successors,  have 
made  effective  use  of  the  subject  of  murder  and  the  psychology  of 
criminals.  Bulwer  Lytton  took  from  The  Newgate  Calendar  the  story 
of  Eugene  Aram,  which  he  idealised  into  his  romance  of  that  name, 
while  Thomas  Hood  immortalised  the  same  theme  in  the  wonderful 
ballad.  The  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram.  In  The  Newgate  Calendar  Harri¬ 
son  Ainsworth  found  the  careers  of  Dick  Turpin,  Jack  Sheppard,  and 
Claude  Du  Vail,  which  he  elaborated  respectively  in  Rookwood,  Jack 
Sheppard,  and  Talbot  Harland.  From  The  Newgate  Calendar,  too, 
Thackeray  borrowed  the  stories  of  Elizabeth  Brownrigg  and  Catherine 
Hayes  for  his  Elizabeth  Brownrigge  and  Catherine.  In  the  first  he 
intended  to  satirise  Lytton’s  Eugene  Aram,  and  in  the  second  Dickens’s 
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Oliver  Twist  and  Ainsworth’s  robber  romances.  His  use  of  the  name  of 
Catherine  Hayes,  as  is  well  known,  brought  upon  Thackeray  attacks 
from  the  friends  of  a  contemporary  Catherine  Hayes,  an  Irish  vocalist 
born  in  1825  :  but  the  first  Catherine  Hayes  was  just  as  much  an  actual 
person.  Her  story  is  one  of  the  most  bizarre  in  The  Newgate  Calendar, 
for  her  murdered  husband’s  head,  after  being  thrown  into  the  Thames, 
was  recovered  by  the  authorities  and  placed  on  a  pole  in  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  for  identification.  Husband  murder  was 
then  known  as  petit  treason,  and  Catherine  Hayes  was  burned  alive. 
This  was  in  1726,  and  it  was  three  hours  before  the  flames  destroyed  her 
body  :  nearly  two  hundred  years  later,  Edith  Thompson,  for  a  similar 
crime,  was  awarded  a  far  swifter  death,  and  her  fate  caused  Thomas 
Hardy  to  write  his  pxjem  On  the  Portrait  of  a  Woman  about  to  be 
H anged. 

A  surprising  case  to  find  in  The  Newgate  Calendar  is  that  of  the  Eton 
boys,  George  Alexander  Wood  (a  nephew  of  the  Marquis  of  London¬ 
derry)  and  the  Honourable  Francis  Ashley-Coopjer  (a  son  of  the  sixth 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury).  They  quarrelled,  and  fought  for  two  hours,  a 
matter  of  sixty  rounds.  The  cc»nbatants  were  plied  copiously  with 
brandy,  and  finally  Ashley-Cooper,  who  was  only  fourteen  years  of  age, 
was  killed.  His  opponent,  aged  nearly  seventeen,  was  acquitted  of  the 
charge  of  manslaughter  when  tried  at  Aylesbury  Assizes  in  1825. 
Francis  Ashley-Cooper  was  a  younger  brother  of  the  philanthropic  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  who  was  actively  interested  in  the  reclamation  of  juvenile 
delinquents.  The  vagaries  of  Fate. 


♦**  The  Editor  of  this  Review  does  not  undertake  to  return  any 
manuscripts ;  nor  in  any  case  can  he  do  so  unless  either  stamps  or 
a  stamped  envelope  he  sent  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage. 

It  is  advisable  that  articles  sent  to  the  Editor  should  he  type- 
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